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SOUTHDOWN RA M.—Property oF AmAsA Bemis & Son, Soutn BurKE, VT.—Drawu fie... Life and Engraved er the: dpiabteainagnindterin. 


Every lover of good mutton has an affection 
for anything that looks like a Southdown Sheep. 
Among the Southdowns there is an aristocracy 
of pedigree, form and exeellence, and so we hon- 
or the name of Jonas Webb, of Babraham, Eng- 
Jand, as a benefactor of the race, on account of 
the degree of excellence to which his careful 
breeding brought this favorite mutton breed, 

The Ram above portrayed was sketched by 
our artist at the New England and Vermont 


Fair last fall, as the winner of the first prize in 
his class. He is known as “No. 19”. of Bemis 
& Son’s flock; is three years old; was bred by 
J. C. Taylor of some of his best stock, imported 
in 1860. Mr. T. having secured at Mr. Webb's 
sale the very choice ones of the flock. This 
blood tells wherever it has been scattered,— 
even where it is used upon common flocks, and 
the grades show little of the Southdown look, 








marbled chops and thick loins which charac- 
terize the breed. Sxuthdown mutton, or that 
of grade Southdowns, always commands the 
very highest market price in all our large cities, 
In fact, it is rarely found in the common mar- 
kets—the sheep being sold to butchers having 
private stalls, In New York good Southdown 
mutton brings a price at retail equal to good beef. 
Early lambs, half Southdown, meet a quick mar- 


The butcher's knife develops the beautifully | ket from green-pea time until late in the season, 
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information upon every topic connected with rural life, 
out-door and in-dvor, and the last ten volumes make up 
a very complete library. Each volume has a full index 
for realy reference to any desired topic. We have on 
han:, and print from stereotype plates as wanted, all the 
numbers and volumes for ten years past, beginning with 
1857—that is, Vol. 16to Vol. 25, inclusive. Any of these 
volumes sent complete (in numbers) at $1.75 each, post- 
paid, (or $1.50 if taken at the office), The volumes 
neaily bound, are supplied for $2 each, or $2.50 if to be 
sent by mail. Any single numbers of the past ten 
years will be supplied, post-paid, for 15 cents each 
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‘sare held and follow- 
and least ofall to 


Extreme views and practic: 
ed with small profit to any one, 
him who suddenly adopts them. Tlowever at vari- 
ance any man’s system of farming is with sound 
philosophy, if he has hitherto met with any sort of 
success, and is not absolutely running backward, 
we would surely vot advise him to cast loose from 
his moorings and adopt all new practices, to accord 
with the views of a sounder agricuitural faith, to 
which he may have become a convert. Raslness is 
the usual precursor of fiilure, but progressive con- 
servatism uniformly leads to suecess. Deep plow- 
ing is an excellent practice, but only when there is 
a soil to plow. He who lilts several inches of un- 
tempered subsoil and mingles it with a shallow 
surface soil, will repent his deed when the sickly, 
yellow grain testifies to the poison presented to the 
plants with their food, or to the difficulty they have 
moug the mass of rubbish. 
In the spring, especially, the soil should not be 
plowed much deeper than heretofore. In the 
autumn the plow may very well be put down quite 
deeply, provided there is enough plant food in the 
soil, or added to it, to warrant it; for the freezing 
and thawing of winter, and the action of the at- 
mosphere will essentially modify its character. 
These influences are wanting at this season, and 
deeper plowing than usual must either be accom- 
panied with thorough liming or the use of unleach- 
ed ashes, or very heavy manuring ; and even then it 
is not to be recommended for small grains. It is 
well, however, at every plowing to run the plowa 
little deeper than before; and if the soil is neither 
water soaked nor leachy, even quite shallow sub- 
soiling will prove of great benefit. We advocate 
most earnestly deepening of the soil, but not rash- 
ly, nor too much in spring plowing. 

The failures of certain crops year after 
monish us not to put our trust too much in any 
single staple. Influences, which are injurious to 
one class of crops, benctit others, and so, judicious- 
ly dividing our interests, we are surer of success. 


in picking up a living a 





year ad- 


Double cropping of the land is one of the essen- 
tial features of “high” or “intensive” farming. 
It is equivalent to getting double interest for the 
money invested in the land, and in the labor of 
weeding and clearing the same, and for the Luild- 
superintendence of the farm, 


ings, fences, roads and + 
it gives quicker returns for the investment in ma- 
nure, and in all points isa great gain. It requires 
that the land should be rich and in good tilth, 
reasonably free from weeds, and that there should 
be a proper rotation of crops followed, and labor 
enough at command. It affords also a means of 
profitably employing many hands the season 
through, for whom there would otherwise be littie 
to do most of the time. The practice should be 
commenced in the garden and extended to the 
field, when familiarity has given confidence in it. 

We entreat farmers not to neglect their gardens. 
Many are too apt to read the hints about farm work 
and slight the other columns. The kitchen garden, 
if well cultivated, better rewards labor than any 
portion of the farm of five times its extent. 


—eo— 


Hints About Work. 


Review the hints for last month; many of them 
will be found equally applicable to this, especially 
if the season be backward. Besides, the weather 
of March, in the latitude of Philadelphia and St. 
Louis, is that of April near Boston or St. Paul. 

Tillage.—The preparation of the soil for the sced 
is the important work of this month. Manure is 
to be hauled and spread, and the ground is to be 
plowed. The waste of manure which occurs after 
it is spread is very little in weather which will not 
allow plowing, and not very great in full, hot sun- 
shine, if it does not lie long. It is much worse to 
dump the manure in small heaps and leave it for 
some time exposed to the action of rains, for the 











goodness washes out into the soiland enriches it in 
spots, to the serious damage of the crop. 

Plowing and any other working of the soil should 
never be done when the clods wiil not crumble. 
Dryness is essential to useful tillage. It is much 
better to delay work than to leave the land lumpy 
and hard. There are many spots on which 

Draining may be done in the spring—especially 
where there is a good fall, and work may progress 
from the outlet. The necessity for drainage is 
now obvious, and tnough partial drainage is never 
to be recommended where thorough work will be 
undertaken, yet as a demonstration of the fact that 
“burying crockery’? will pay, it is worth while 
often to try the experiment ‘‘just to see.’ Re- 
member that the full effects of draining are often 
not witnessed until the third or fourth season. 

Spring Grains.—Prepare seed by selecting with 
the fan-mill the heaviest grain—the more times it 
is fanned, the better will be the sced; then, when 
the soil is nearly or quite ready, prepare the seed 
by pickling to destroy the seed ‘of sinut, which may 
be attached to it. This is useful for barley, and 
imperatively necessary for wheat. Add to a strong 
brine pulverized ‘blue stone,” (sulphate of cop- 
per,) until no more is dissolved; into this throw 
the grain, stir thoroughly, and after five minutes 
scoop it out, throw into a basket, let it drip back 
into the tub of pickle, then put in a heap upon a 


floor; after 24 hours shovel it over, sprinkling 
on dry slaked lime, thus drying it. Sow 5 to 7 


pecks of wheat, 2 bushels to 2!4 of barley, 2'¢ of 
The ground should have been plowed in the 
fall for wheat and barley. Oats do tolerably well 
on asward plowed inspring. For all either very 
fine compost or some concentrated fertilizer, such 
as a mixture of superphosphate of lime and Peru- 
vian guano—say 100 lbs. of each—should be used. 
Sow, as a rule, those kinds of grain which are 
in highest repute in your own neighborhoods. 


oats. 


toot Crops.—Prepare the soil for sowing carrots, 
beets and mangels, and onions, the earlier the better. 
It should be deep and rich, plowed in the fall and 
as free from weeds as possible, especially for onions, 
which require the finest and mellowest soil, en- 
riched with good, fine compost. The other root 
crops need also rich soil, deeper than onion soil, 
but not less rich, though the enrichment need not 
be of so fine a quality. These crops can not be 
sown too early, after danger for hard freezing is 
passed and the soil is warm and dry enough. Beet 
seed ought to be soaked 24 hours. 

Potatoes.—At least a portion of the crop should 
be planted very early for sccurity- against the 
rot. The Early Cottage, White Peachblow, 
Cuzco and Fluke are commendable kinds. Plant 
deep, in drills 24g to 3 feet apart, cover with the 
plow. Harrow as often as weeds appear, until the 
tops show very plainly, and once after that, driving 
with the rows. It is sometimes well to turn fur- 
rows upon the rows to cover them a few days after 
this, and when a new crop of weeds appears to har- 
row again. Superphosphate, castor pomace, leach- 
ed or unleached ashes are good used in the drill. 
It is usually poor practice to plant in hills. 

Peas.—See notes for last month. 

Pea Nuts or Ground Nuts, for profitable culture, 
require a rather long season. Sow in rows three 
to four feet apart in deep, mellow, rather sandy 
soil, in a good condition; drop two shelled kernels 
in a hill, and put the hills one foot apart. Plant as 
early as there is a chance for the young plants to 
to which they are as sensitive as 
beans—cover two inches deep. Use horse hoes at 
first, and hand hoes after they begin to run. At all 
events keep the weeds down. After first hoeing, 
thin to one plant in each hill. Crop, in the warmer 
States, 50 to 150 bushels per acre. 


escape frosts, 


Flax.—S8ee pamphiet ‘ Flax Culture.”’ Sow on very 
mellow soil, free from weeds, one and a half bushels 
per acre, (for seed and lint both,) as ev enly as pos- 
sible. Selecting the heaviest seed, soak in warm 
water two or three hours, roll in gypsum and sow 
two ways. Cover with a brush or light harrow. 

Manure wakes fast in compost heaps, if oc 
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casionally worked over with the addition of muck 
or any vegetable mold, and thus the quantity avail- 
able for corn may be greatly increased. 

Liquid Manure has great effect upon grass, and 
no better application can be made upon winter 
grain, though the labor attending its application is 
considerable. A liquid manure distributor is a rare, 
but needed, article on American farms. In buying 

Concentrated Manures do not purchase any be- 
cause they are cheap. The adulteration of guano 
is notorious. The farmer can much better afford 
to mix in the sand on his own farm thar to pay $65 
in gold a ton for sand, and cart it a dozen miles be- 
sides. The other popular manures, superphos- 
phate, ete., are quite as liable to adulteration, or 
even more so. After all, it is best to make one’s 
own fertilizers, or buy only of reliable parties. 

Jiome-made Fertilizers.—1st, Poudrette. Mix dry 
soil, muck or peat with the contents of the privy 
every three days, remove and work over the con- 
tents, once a fortnight adding more. 2d, Guano. 
Sprinkle plaster under the hen-roosts, and also 
earth or muck, cleaning all out once a week. Mix 
in a dry place, moistening with chamber ley, barn- 
yard leachings, or simply water, and cover the heap 
vith soil pressed down, Work over, adding more 
soil, or muck and plaster, as often as it heats well. 

Horses. —Feed according to the amount of labor 
required of them. Groom daily and thoroughly. 
Give air and sunlight in the stables, feed and water 
regularly, blanket only when exposed after labor, 

Oxen.—See hints for March. Warbles, or grubs 
in the back, often become very obvious at this sca- 
son and Jater; destroy such as show their heads, 
We have never known of harm to result from kill- 
ing the grubs by pressure or by puncturing the 
skin before their heads protrude. Feed grain if 
hard worked, and do not neglect carding regularly. 

Cows and Calves.—If allowed to run together, it 
is best to put two calves upon one cow, as a rule, 
and to have these of different ages, so that both 
shall not be removed at once when fit for veal. The 
calves should be fed gruel besides, and some veal 
raisers allow them free access to dry corn meal, or 
better, linseed-cake meal, and corn meal mixed. 

Sheep.—Give ewes and lambs the attention they 
require at lambing time. The flock should have 
the personal supervision of the owner. Give, if 
possible, shelter of some sort, and at least keep the 
flock of ewes as near as possible to the house and 
Distribute the lambs among the 
ewes having most milk, not necessarily leaving 
twins with their own dams. 


closely watched. 


Swine.—See hints in former numbers for treat- 
ment of breeding sows. Employ all hogs in mak- 
ing manure, supplying sods and all vegetable refuse. 





o> 
Work in the Horticultural Departments, 


——- Ga 





requent showers and the increasing warmth of 
ihe sun remove the last vestiges of snow and ice, 
and this is emphatically a working month. As so 
many things have to be hinted at this month, we 
shall assume that preparatory work is generally 
done or in progress, and refer the reader to pre- 

ceding mouths for whatever relates to that. 

ges 
Orchard and Nursery. 
Assuming that the land for the new orchard has 
been plowed und subsoiled, and if need be, drained, 
and that the needed trees have been ordered. 
Planting way be done as soon as the trees come 
tohand. Do not leave the roots exposed any longer 
han necessary, and if planting can not be done at 
onee, cover the roots with earth. Trim mutilated 
roots, shorten the tops and, at the same time, re- 
move useless branches, Do not plant too deeply; 
make 2 broad opening for the roots, spread them in 
a natural position, cover with fine soil, press it 
down firmly with the foot, and the tree will not 
need to be staked to keep it in position, 

Shrivelled Trees are to be buried, root and branch, 
wutil tic bark becomes plump, and those that have 





started in the package, must be cut back severely. 

Old Orchards are often brought in a state of fruit- 
fulness by generous manuring and cultivation. 

Grafting may be carried on as soon as the buds 
begin to swell. It is better to wait for the first in- 
dications of life in the tree than to do it earlier. 
Cions may be cut if the buds have not started. 

Root Grafts should be planted in nursery rows 
as soon as the soil is in proper condition. 

Seeds and Pits, for raising young nursery stock, 
are to he sown as early as possible. Peaches that 
have been buried in heaps, should be looked to. If 
they were dried too long before they were put with 
earth, they will need to be carefully cracked. 

Insects.—Continue to destroy eggs, and use the 
soap wash heretofore recommended. When pro- 
tectors are used to stop the ascent of the Canker- 
worm, see that the tar, oil, or other adhesive ma- 
terial is properly renewed. See p. 102, last month. 

— 
Fruit Garden, 

Planting, grafting and general care of trees in the 
fruit garden is the same as for those in the orchard. 
Only dwarf trees are in place here, and they should 
be models of health and fruitfulness. Those who 
wish to try at the different methods of training, 
should consult Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden. 

Figs may be ripened in well sheltered gardens, 
but they must be taken up and wintered in the cel- 
lar, or be laid down and well protected with earth. 

Quinces, so beautiful whether in flower or in 
fruit, may be trained to form handsome pyramids, 
if the leading branch be kept tied up to a stake. 

Currants should be in abundance in every family 
garden, They will bear under neglect, but will amply 
repay manuring and care, The Cherry and White 
Grape are the best; there is a great confusion in 
names, and any of the large fruited sorts are good. 

Gooseberries.—Houghton and the American Seed- 
ling are the common sorts free from mildew, 
and are more valuable green than when ripe. 

Blackberries ave now. considered necessary in the 
garden, The Kittatinny and Wilson’s Early are 
the newest sorts, and both good. Dorchester and 
New Rochelie are older sorts, 

Raspbervies—New varieties are so numerous that 
it is difficult to say which is best for geueral cal- 
tivation. The finest sorts all need covering in win- 
ter. The Biack-caps are hardy and popular. 

Grapes.—Plant strong one or two year old vines 
on well drained soil, and allow only a single cane 
to grow the first year. We have given considerable 
space of late to the discussion of the leading varie- 
ties. A garden of considerable extent should con- 
tain several of the standard sorts. 

Strawberries. —Remove the mulch from over the 
crowns, but leave the ground covered. Sct new 
beds as soon as the soil can be worked. For garden 
culture, beds 4 fect wide are the best; one row of 
plants in the center and a row 18 inches from it on 
each side. The plants may be from a foot to 18 
inches in the row, according to their habit of 
growth; the latter distance is none too much for 
the strong growing kinds that make large stools. 

——o>—— 
Kitchen Garden, 

Many of the hints of last month will be timely 
now. Thecare there suggested in the management 
of glass is more necessary now, as the plants are 
more liable to suffer from extremes of heat and cold, 

Asparagus.—Fork over the beds if not already 
done, and if new plantations are needed, make 

sarly, 28 directed last month. Treat beds of 

Rhubarb in a similar manner; both do much bet- 
ter when planted early before the growth starts. 

Beans may be planted where there is no longer 
danger of frost, but it is generally too early at the 
North, The Early Valentine is a favorite garden sort. 

Beets,—Sow in rows a foot or 15 inches apart, ar, 
if preferred, two feet apart, with radishes between, 
Several early kinds are better than the old Bassano, 

Cabbages,—Set out tue planta from cold frames. 








(ee catceneneneenesarteee — 


Our market gardeners put the rows 24 to 28 inches 
apart, with the plants sixteen inches in the rows, 
and then set lettuce in rows equi-distant between 
the cabbages, but this economy of land is not 
usually necessary in private gardens. Harden off 
the plants in hot-beds by exposure. Sow seeds in 
open ground in drills 4 inches apart, and sprinkle 
with flour of bone or air slacked limeas soon as up. 
The Wakefield and Early York are the most com- 
mon early sorts, and there are several other and 
newer kinds described in the catalogues. 





Cauliflower is planted and treated same as cabbage. 

Carrots.—Sow Early Horn in 15-inch drills, using 
plenty of seed to ensure a good start. 

Celery.—Sow see in a rich, mellow soil, in drills 
8 inches apart—cover lightly with soil. 

Chives.—Propagate by breaking up the old clumps 
and setting the bulbs 6 inches apart. 

Cress. —Whoever would keep up a supply of this 
pungent salad—well called pepper grass—should 
make a sowing every cight or ten days. 

Cucumbers may be sown in cold frames from 
which other plants have been removed. Next 
month will be early enough to start on sods un- 
der glass those to be planted in the open ground. 

Fyg Plant.—Sow in hot-bed and keep warm. 
They are slow to recover if they once get chilled. 

Garlic.—Break up the bulbs into sets and plant 
6 inches apart in rows a foot apart. 

Horseradish.—See very full article on page 141. 

Herbs.—Have a plenty of these for home use or 
for market. Thyme, Sage, Sweet Marjoram, and 
Summer Savory are the most used. Prepare a bed 
of rich and finely worked soil, and sow seeds in 
rows 4 inches apart, and keep free of weeds. 

Leeks.—Sow in rows a foot apart, in fine rich soil, 
and keep clear of weeds from the start. 

Lettuce.—Set out plants from cold frames one foot 
apart each way, or the same distance between rows 
of early cabbages. Sow in the open ground in 
drills 8 inches apart. The Curled Silesia is most 
commonly used, but many prefer a variety of it, 
the Curled Simpson, as it is rather carlier, 

Mustard.—For salads sow thickly in foot rows. 

Onions.—Sets are put out as early as the ground 
ean be worked. If the onions are to be pulled 
green, the rows may be 9 inches apart, but if they 
are to be left to ripen, make them 15inches. Potato 
and Top Onions are also to be put at this distance. 
Put the sets 3 or 4 inches apart in the rows, cover, 
and roll. Seeds, or “black seed” as it is often 
called, is sown in 15-inch drills in highly manured 
soil. Onion sets are raised by planting the seed 
very thickly in rather wide 9-inch rows in poor soil. 

Parsley.—For early, sow in cold frames between 
the rows of lettuce; for later, sow in the open 
ground in rows a foot apart. It germinates slowly. 

Parsnips.—Sow in deep soil in rows 15 inches 
apart. Be sure that the seed is of last year’s growth. 

Peas.—The early and “extra early” kinds are 60 
numerous that one is at loss to choose between 
them. Dan. O'Rourke is the old standard sort. 
Some of the dwarfs are very convenient for garden 
culture, but the taller kinds are more prolific. 
Tom Thumb and other dwarfs may be sown in rows 
a foot apart. The taller growing kinds are usually 

yut 3 or 4 feet apart, and supplied with brush be- 
fore they are tall enough to fall over. 

Peppers.—Sow Squash and Mountain Sweet varie- 
ties in hot-bed, and treat the same as egg plants. 

Potatoes.—The Early Goodrich is perhaps the best 
for garden culture. Plant this, or other early 
sort, in well manured soil in drills 6 inches deep 
and 2 feet apart ; drop seed—cut or not, as may’ be 
preferred—a foot apart in the drills. 

Radishes.—Sow in any spare spaces in the frames, 
or in light soil in the open ground. Market grow- 
ers, after sowing their beets, sow the ground broad- 
cast with radish seed. The radishes come off by 
the time the beets are large enough to thin. The 
Scarlet Turnip and the Scarlet Short Top are among 
the best, The French Breakfast is a new sort, 

Salsify,—Sow and treat the sameas carrots. The 
same culture for Seorzonera, or Blagk Salsify, 
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Sea Kale,—A plant, the young shoots of which | 
A perennial, and grown in beds much 
The plants are started 
keep well weeded. 


are eaten. 
in the way of asparagus. 
from seed sown this month; 

Spinach.— The plants wintered over may be 
thinned for use. Sow seed in 15-inch drills. 

Seeds. —Whatever roots, bulbs, etc., are to pro- 
duce seed should be looked over, the best speci- 
mens selected and set ina rich soil. Keep related 
varieties at a good distance from one another. 

Swiss Chard.—Excellent for greens, and is grown 
the same as the beet, of which it is a variety, with 
large and eatable leaves which are cooked as spinach. 

Sweet Potatoes.—The manner of starting these 
without a regular hot-bed is given on page 145, 
Those who have a hot-bed have only to lay the po- 
tatoes on the rich mould of the bed and cover them 
with 2 inches of rich compost. Those who wish 
only a few plants had better buy of those who ad- 
vertise them for sale. They go well by express. 

Tomatoes.—Those well up in the hot-beds should 
be transplanted to another hot-bed or potted, and 
kept under glass. Seeds may be sown under glass, 

Turnips. — Sow early varieties as directed for 
beets, on light, well enriched soil. 

Window Boxes, as we have often mentioned, are 
very useful in getting a few early plants. A box 5 
or 6 inches deep, filled with good soil, and set in 
the kitchen window, will give quite a stock of 
young plants. The box may be sct out in the sun 
for a few hours during the warm portion of the day. 


—_@— 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 


The preparatory work of road and path making, 
and repairing old walks, should be out of the way, 
as the ground will be in good condition to be 
forked over for planting. In old beds it is well to 
take out a portion of the earth and replace it with 
some fresh soil froma pasture. In all planting of 

Ornamental Trees, take as much pains in the pre- 
paration of the soil and the tree as if it were a 
choice fruit tree. A single specimen is in small 
places often better than several. The Weeping 
and Copper Beech, the Cut-leaved Birch, and a 
score of others among deciduous trees, make glori- 
ous specimens. Don’t plant exactly such varieties 
as your neighbor has. In many of our villages one 
person sets the fashion and all others copy it. 
The custom of staking the trees is a bad one, 
but if they need to be anchored put some large 
stones over the roots. Then have plenty of 

Shrubs.—There are so many beautiful ones that 
we are at a loss to designate them. Everyone 
wants Lilacs and Snowballs, just for the old associa- 
tions, and does not wish to be without Weigalas, 
Japan Quince, Spirzas, and a host of others, native 
and exotic. Where, to make a division, 

Hedges are desirable, it is for the most part best 
to use evergreens, as they are pleasing all the year 
round, but if deciduous ones are preferred, set them 
early. If properly attended to, any woody thing, 
from a beech tree to a barberry bush, will make a 
garden hedge, and if neglected, nothing will make 
a hedge of its own accord. The Japan Quince is 
very ornamental as a hedge, and when in flower, is 
in a blaze of glory. Most of the line 

Fugings, as a general thing, are an abomination. 
Nothing is neater when well kept, but they are so 
seldom seen thus. Reset box, digging a trench 
with one perpendicular side, and split up the old 
plants, preserving as much root as possible to the 
divisions. Sct them regularly, crowd the earth 
against them firmly, and clip the tops evenly to 
about two inches. Why don’t some one make a 
cheap and neat edging tile and advertise it? 

Roses, for general culture, should always be on 
their own roots. The catalogues give the varieties. 
The “ perpetuals ”’ are not perpetual at all, but the 
China sorts bloom all summer, though they are 
not hardy in winter. Don’t forget the various 

Climbing Roses and Wistarias, Honcysuckles, 
Clematises and other vines. The old clumps of 


Herbaceous Plants, such as Phloxes, Dicentra, and 





others, if they have become large, should be div ia- | 
ed andreset. Those from seed last year, as well as 

Biennials, such as Sweet Williams, Hollyhocks, 
ete., must be transplanted to the borders. 

Hardy Annuals are to be sown early. By aridice 
ulous misprint we were made, last month, to say 
that they “do best when warm as soon as the frost 
leaves,’”?> when we wrote it sown, and very 
plainly. By hardy annuals, we mean Larkspurs, 
Gilias, Whitlavias, Candytufts, Sweet Alyssums, 
and all things that come readily from seeds that 
were self-sown last season. Sow seeds of 

Tender Annuals, such as Asters, Balsams, Ever- 
lasting flowers, ete., under glass, or in window 
The coverings should be gradually remoy- 
from the beds of 


boxes. 
ed, as the weather gets warmer, 

Bulbs, to give Hyacinths, Crown Impcrials, and 
the rest of them, a chance to show themselves. 
Do not be too anxious to get out 

Bedding Plants that have been raised in the atmos- 
phere of a green-house; they are generally warm 
weather plants, and stand still in cool weather. 

Buying Plants.—Those who live near towns and 
cities will often be tempted to buy plants that have 
been foreed. Many of our common herbaceous 
plants are potted and foreed. These plants are at 
their best when you buy them, and you will get no 


more satisfaction from them this year. 
——o-——- 
Green and Hot-Houses, 


As the plants will all go out of the green-house 
as soon as the weather suits, they should be gradu- 
ally hardened off by abundant ventilation at all 
seasonable times, at the same time avoiding the ill 
effects of the sudden changes of temperature. 


Camellias, making their new growth, necd more 
warmth. Keep them free of insects. 

Pelargoniums now coming into flower, should 
have all possible light, and a plenty of water, as 
should other plants now blooming. 

Propagating of bedding stuff for out of door 
planting, should be pushed rapidly. The great ele- 
mentof “luck” is to keep the air of the house 10° 
to 15° cooler than the sand on the bench. If pot- 
ted cuttings have filled the pots with roots, shake 
out the earth and repot in the same pots. Sow 

Seeds of those annuals that have very fine seeds, 
such as Lobelias, in pots or pans with scarcely any 
covering of earth. Put the roots of 

Dahlias in a warm place where they will sprout. 
Caladium esculentum, 
may be forwarded. 


Cannas and Colocasia, or 
so valuable as foliage plants, 
Tuberoses.—Usually very unsatisfactory if put out 
as dry bulbs, if started with a little heat, and then 
planted out in warm weather, will flower finely. 


Plants in Pits and Frames must not be allowed to 
suffer by being kept too close, nor for want of water. 
——_o—_ 

Cold Grapery. 

April is usually the month for uncovering and 
putting up the vines. In order to insure an even 
breaking of the buds along the whole length of the 
vine, it is not put up in place at once, but is sus- 
pended so that the upper end shall bend downward, 
and the whole vine hang in the form of a bow. 
This counteracts the tendency of the upper buds 
to get the advantage of the lower ones. When all 
have taken an equal start, which can be secured by 
altering the curvature of the vine, and the shoots 
have grown 2 or 3 inches long, the vine may be put 
inplace. Fork over the inside borders and syringe 
the house thoroughly. If any injury has happened 
to the vines in winter, which will be indicated by 
cracking and bleeding, and a failure of the upper 
buds to start, the vine must be cut back, and a 
strong lower shoot selected to be trained in place 
of the vine cut away, Kecp the temperature of 
the house at about 65° until near the end of the 
month, when it may increase to 70° or 80°, and the 
syringe be used to wet all parts of the house and 
vines, morning and evening. Avoid sudden 
changes of temperature within the house. 





Apiary in April. 


The full notes by Mr. Quinby, given last month, 
are in good measure applicable to this, especially, if 
on account of the weather, or for other reason, or 
no reason, the suggestions were neglected. Mr. 
Q.’s memoranda for April have not come to hand, 
Be sure that each hive contains a laying queen, 
and food (honey) enough to last them until flowers 
are abundant. If all thestocks are strong and well 
provided, ‘there will be little danger of robbing. 
The bees will be busy gathering pollen and nursing 
the young brood. But if severe frosts and rains 
cut off the supply of pollen, they will very likely 
begin to rob. At such times watch the hives and 
contract the entrances. Robber bees may be de- 
tected by their greasy look, and by the ferment of 
excitement the robber-colony is in. In the robbed 
colony there is great excitement also: bees leave 
with full honey sacks, and if flour be dusted upon 
them as they leave, they may be tracked to the hive 
in which they belong. It is sometimes advised to 
change two such hives, placing each on the other's 
stand. April is a favorable time to transfer bees to 
movable comb-hives. This is best done by driving 
the bees from their hive, inverted, into a box of 
about the same size placed above it, and when 
nearly all have gone up, set the bees at one side 
and open the old box hive by prying off one side, 
50 as to expose the flat sides of the combs. Then 
cut the combs out one after another, and laying 
them upon a soft cushion of some kind; cut them 
to fit snugly, and tic them into several of the 
frames of © movable comb-hive. The combs may 
be tied into the frames by fastening splints on 
each side, or by winding strings or wire round and 
round, which are removed after the bees fasten the 
combs to the frames. Arrange the combs as nearly 
in the same relative position that they had originally 
Finally, shake the bees upon the top 
Injury may happen 
; hence 





as possible. 
frame and put down the cover. 
to the brood if this be done in the open air; 
the hive should be removed to the wor kshop. Put 
new hives and old ones in order for use. 
All filth and refuse, dead bees, ete., must be care- 
fully cleaned out, and the bottom boards kept 
clean. Salt sprinkled under the hives will keep 
away the ants, and the moth worms must be songht 
out and killed. Wrens, if their boxes are set near, 
or among the hives, will help keep moths in check. 
Study carefully the progeny of Italian queens; see 
which have the brightest colors, and which queen 
is best to select as the mother of new queens for 
“Ttalianizing’’ your stock, or for improving the 
breed, if it is already Italianized. There is a great 
difference in queens, and the stock which contains 
the best one should lack nothing—neither bees 
nor honey, nor empty brood cells for her to lay in; 
and according to the needs of your apiary, she 
should be furnished with worker or with drone 
comb in which to lay, With proper care, the Ital- 
janizing of an apiary may proceed very rapidly. 
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Interesting Emigration Statistics 
for 1866.—During 10 months, from Jan. 1st to Oct. 
31st, 1866, there arrived at the port of New York alone 
209,723 Emigrants or New Settlers from different 
parts of the Old World—much the largest proportion of 
them from Germany, Ireland and England—as follows: 


May..41,550 | July. .29,522 
June.34,183 | Aug. .17,438 


Sep.. by 482 


Mar..14,204 
Oct..19,597 


Apr..20,418 


Jan.,.10,861 
Fep.. 6,108 
The destination of these new comers is also interesting. 
Large numbers stop in New York City, and are set down 
to this State, though many of them afterwards move on 
westward and to New England. Why Indiana received a 
greater number than any other State is not clear to us. 
So far as ascertained, their destination was as follows: 



















New York....93,565 ; California......1,465) Mississippi........! 
Indiana..... "893 | Kentuc ky......1,430 New — <. 50 
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Illinois. 195 ia, 799Nova Scotia. 

pt 495 Colorado 
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Missouri.. 220 Mexico 
3| Delaware...... 206 British. Columpbia.10 
315 | Georgia 193 Florida..........0. 8 
Connecticut. 364 | New Hampshire 169 Pr. Edwara’s Isl.. 6 
Minnesota. . 3,247|South Carolina. 148 C — America. 5 
Utah,....c.sec0 3,082; North Carolina, 136 Cuba............. 5 
Rhode Island. 2,124 eb gepaaa baanes 97 er ot ae 4 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
ORANGE Jupp & Co., Publishers, 41 Park Row, N. Y. City. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TERMS (always in advance): $1.50 
each for less than four copies; Four to nine copies, $1.25 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copics 
and upwards, $1 each, Papers are addressed to each name, 
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They are Coming. 


Yes, 500—600—700 aday! We refer to the sub- 


scription names for premium lists. During March our 
premium canvassers have been very active and very suc- 
cessful, and we have been sending out ata rapid rate the 
good premiums offered in the table (next column.) 
Many lists of names partly filled during December, Jan- 
uary and February, have been completed, and many new 
premium clubs have been started and part of them al- 
ready filled. The work can go on just as well all 
through April. The supply of premiums is un- 
limited, and almost everybody desiring it, can get one or 
All that is needed to get a 


more valuable articles. 


subscriber in every family, is, to show the paper, explain 
that it is the most beautifully Illustrated Paper in the 
country, and yet published at less than half the cost of 
other Periodicals and Illustrated Journals, while its read- 
ing matter is all carefully prepared and very instructive 
and useful. It costs less than half acenta day! In most 
places the eggs from a single hen would pay the sub- 
scription. Each subscriber gets during the year, for only 
$1.50, a great volume of about 450 large pages, con- 
taining over Zen Thousand Dollars worth of original En- 
gravings, besides reading matter that costs nearly or quite 
Fifteen Thousand Dollars! Yn a multitude of cases re- 
ported to us, single hints in this paper have been worth 


scores of dollars, and often hundreds, 


Now, look over our premium list, choose the 


premium you would like, take a copy of the paper, sally 
out among neighbors and friends, in your own neigh- 
borhood and elsewhere (for premium clubs need not be 
all at one post-office), and in a brief time the desired num- 
ber of subscribers can be gathered, and the premium 


secured. A full description of the premiums will be sent 


free to any one desiring it. Any Specimen numbers, 


cards and show bills needed, will be supplied free. 


(e We take so much pains to procure only good 
articles in all cases, that any one securing anything from 
our premium list, saves the risk usually run of getting 
poor or indifferent goods, when buying of unknown or 
trresponsible parties. Every thing we send out as a 
sremium is guaranteed to be the best of its kind and price. 


Old and in premium lists. 
Our premiums are standard articles, and enough 
can be obtained to supply all calls for premiums for six 
months, Every canvasser can take abundant time, but 


As fast as subscriptions are obtained, send them 
along, that the subscribers may begin to receive the 
paper; and when all the names that can be obtained are 
forwarded, select the premium, and it will be promptly 
furnished, To save mistakes and keeping accounts, send 
with each list of names, the exact subscription money, 


new subscribers count 


Remit in Post-Office money orders, drafts or checks on 
N. Y. City ; if these can not be had, register money letters, 


(F Lvery name designed for a premium list must 
be so marked WHEN sent in, (We can notcount others.) 


Eee Lvery article offered is new and of the very best 
manufacture. No charge is made for packing or boxing 
any of the articles in this Premium List. The forty- 
three Premiums, Nos, 1, 2, G, and from 29 to 32, 
and from 40 to 7§ inclusive, will each be delivered 
FREE of all charges, by mail or express, (at the Post- 
Office or express office nearest recipient), to any place in 
the United States or Territories, excepting those reached 
only by the Overland Mail,~—The other articles cost the 
recipient only the freight after leaning the manufactery 
ef each, by any gonveyance that may be specified 


_ 
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Table of Premiums and Terms, — ._@{| Number 
mes es|| of Sub- 
For Volume 26—(1867). es seribers 
Ssiir eens 
Open to all—No Competition. GS! ae 
q] 

No. Names of Premium Articles, ee | $1.50) $1. $i. 
1—Garden Seeds for a Family (4.0 kinds) .$5 00| 13 | 387 
2—F lower Seeds for a Family (100 kinds) .$5 00} 13 | 37 
3—Nursery Stock (Any kinds ag A ) BER $20 00) 30) 97 
4—Iona Grape Vines (12 0f No. 1)........ 800} 27| 90 
5—Concord Grape Vines (100 of No. Es. 00| 19 | 65 
6—Japan Lilies (12 Bulbs)... .. 00.0005 00; 15 | 45 
T—Sewing Machine (Wheeler & Wilson). 5 CO} 60 | 240 
8—Sewing Machine (Grover & Baker).. 5 00| 60 | 240 
9—Sewing Machine (Singer's Tailor ing) $s 00) 86 | 320 

10—Sewing Machine (Florence)..... $63 00) %0 | 270 
1t—Sewing Machine ( Willcox & $55 00; 60 | 240 

12—Sewing Machine (Howe's). . $60 00! 67 | 27 

i; 3— Washing Machine (Doty’s). $1400) 21) 4 
14—Clothes Wringer (Best— Unive $10 00| 18 

15—Tea Set (Hart's best Silver Plated). $50 00) 66 | 225 

16—Casters and Fruit Basket (do. do. $30 00) 44 | 140 

17—Ice or Water Pitcher (do. do $18 00; 27) 90 

I8—One Dozen Tea Spoons (do. do 750; 17] 50 

19—One Dozen Tabie Spoons (do. do. 500; 22) %5 

20—One Dozen Dining Forks (do. do. OO} 22) % 

21—Piano (Best Steinway & Son’s G-octav 25 00) 520 |1550 

2:2— Melodeon, 5-octave(G.A.Prince & Co. babe 00| 138 | 400 

23—Melodeon, 4-octave (do, do.) 7 00} %8 | 295 

24—Ladies’ Gola Watch (Beautiful). 00 00; 130 | 400 

25—Silver Watch (Valuable Time Keep 250) 48 | 158 

26—Do uble Barrel Gun (Very good).. 00| 46 | 150 
27—S) nencer’s Breech-loading Rifle( Han 5 0 | 275 

28—Tool Chest (First Quality of Tools). 60 | 190 

29—Case of Mathematical Instruments 18 5 

30—Case of Mathematical Instruments : 














00 
50 
00 
15 00 
31—Morton's Best No.6 Gold Pen (Silver C xe oH) 14 
Bi 
00 
00 
00 


$9 
$15 
5) 4 

3:°2— Morton's Best No.5 Gold Pen( Silver Case) $4 ll | 35 
3: ae Barometer (Woodruff’s Mercurial).. 8 90 
34—Barometer ( Woodrup’s Mercurial) "$12 65 
35—Buckeye Mowing Machine, No. 2. - 450 
36—Allen’s Patent Cylinder Plow, etc. 100 


37—The Aquarius or Water Thrower. ‘ 
38—American Cyclopedia (Appleton’s) 80 00) § 
29—Worcester's Great Illustrated aa aa 00; 19 | 65 





























40—Any Back Volume Agriculturist 3 20 
41—Any Two Back Volumes do. 2 3 4 29 
42—Any Three do. do. do. | sb 5 25) 13 

43—Any Four do. doa do. | S| $i 00) 15] 47 
44—Any Five do. doa do. (S52 .48 5) 17) 54 
45—Any Six do. do. do. (388 3 fi9 50| 19 | 61 
46—Any Seven do. do. do, | §25312 25/ 21] 68 
47—Any Eight ado. do. do. 3 $14 00) 23 ye! 
48—Any Nine do. do. do. | =& $15 75) 25 | 80 
49—Vois. XVI to XXV do. J $17 50| 27 | 86 
50--Any Back Volume Agricultur ist 2 50, 24 
5l—Any Two Back Volumes do. | ws $5 00 36 
52—Any Three do. do. do. 2S $750) 16) 48 
53—Any Four do. do, do. = 3 $10 00) 18 | 60 
54—Any Five do. do. do. | QB $1250) 21) M1 
H5—Any Six do. do, do. = su 00; 24 | 82 
56—Any Seven do. do. do, Son wee 50 | 27 | 
57—Any Eight do. do. do. S= $20 00) 30 | 102 
58—Any Nine do. do. BA $22 50) 33 | 110 
59—Vols. XVI to XXV $25 00 116 
60— Genesee Farmer, 1858-1965,8 Vole. B jound$i4 00) 21 q 
G1—Downing’ sLanadse ape Gar deni'g) => $6 50) 15 | 46 
62—Cum mings & Miller's Architect.\ > 810 00; 18} 60 
63—A $10 Libr ee: <=. $1000) 18] 58 
o4—. A $15 Library SS $1500) 24] 85 
a SP $20 00 | 831 | 106 

do.' oe | SS $25 00) $8 | 125 

do. Si $30 00) 44 | 114 
do (= B35 00} 50 | 162 

69-4 S40 Library do. SS $40 00) 56 | 17 
ZO—A $45 Library do, ~s $45 00) 62 | 19 
ig | 50 Library do. SS $50 00) 68 | 207 
60 Library do. 3A 860 00; 80 | 23 
73 ‘ 875 Library do. = R75 00, 100 | 282 
74—A $100 Library _ do. “ad $100 00/ 125 | 360 
75—A Choice of Good Books (See Terms hey tas ai 
76—Sewing Machine (Finkle & Lyon)......$60 00; 60 | 240 
TT—One Dozen Pocket LANterns....0.0ccceeeee $900) 12] 48 


For Full Description of the several premiums 
see October Agriculturist, pages 349 to 352, or apply for 
a Descriptive List, which will be furnished free and post- 
paid, We have room here for only the following: 


No. 63 to 74—Good Libraries.—These 
can be selected by the recipients, from any of the books 
named in the list in thiscolumn. The books will be 
delivered free of cost, by mail or express, 


No. 75—General Book Premium.— 
Any one not desiring the specific Book premiums, 63 to 74, 
on sending any number of names above 25, may select 
Books from the list (below), to the amountof 10 cents 
for each subscriber sent at $1: or to the amount of 30 
cents for each name sent at the (ten) club price of $1.20 
each: or to the amount of 60 cents for each name at 
$1.50. This offer is only for clubs of 25 or more. The 
books will be sent by mail or express, prepaid by us. 
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BOOKS FOR FARMERS AND OTHERS. 


[For sale at the office of the Agriculturist, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. (2 All 
these are included in Our Premiums, Nos. 63 to 75, above. 


Allen’s (L. F.) Rural Architecture .............0..-s0000 $150 
Allen’s (R. L.) American Farm Book, .................05 1 50 
American Agricultural Annual, 1867, paper, 50c.; cloth = 73 
Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. 


American Horticultural Annual, 1867, paper, 50c.; cluth 75 
Pe OE SR errr 
AAMOFINRIS TROUG CUNGEINGes 5 ook niccs cceoccciccccescsece z £ 
American Weeds and Useful Plants...................0+6 1% 
Architecture, by Cummings & Miller.............csecece 10 00 
SRT et ONG IE oon sch athe Kien bhnasdouentcteeueee 175 
Bement’s Poulterer’s a neanesiticabenpestkanois 2 00 
DEMESNCS MADDIG PATIOIGES «oo cccenccccsccdcsccccccccccsns 








Breck’s New Book of Flowers.. 
Buist’s Flower Garden Director 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener. 
Burr's Vegetables of America..... 
Chorlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guid 
Cobbett’s American Gardener... 
Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit Book 
Cole’s Veterinarian.......,........ 


Ot et ee 
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Dadd's Modern Horse Doctor. 1 
Dadd's (Geo, H,) American Ca’ 1 
Dana's Muck Manual.,..,. iancghanstiaaasivineabinas 1 
Dog and Gun (Hooper" 8). ++ paper, 30c,,. celoth, ' 








Downing’s Country Houses........... : 
Downing’s Landscape Gardening (new E 
Downing's Fruits and Fruit Trees of — as 
Downing’s Rural Essays. 
Eastwoou on Cranberry....... - 
Elliott’s Western Fruit Grower's G ide 
ae ee err 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear Culture... 
Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Farming. 
French’s Farm Drainage..........-.s0.seceses 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist. (Revised Edition).. 
Fuller’s Strawberry Culturist.............e.se0- 
G: ardening for Profit, by Peter Henderson....... 
Gray’s How Plants Grow.. 
Gray's Manual of poe and Lessons in one Vol. 
Guenon_on Milch Cows.......... 
Harris’ Insects betenn to Vegetation, plain 4.00, col’d 
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Harris’ Rural Annual. Bound, eS Nos., in 2 Vols, ‘Each 50 
Herbert's Hints to Horsekeepers pebuadsarbqeentsencease ee 6) 
MGB CUD ac cnnccccacap: ieee ee 40 
Husmann’s Grapes and Wine......... 0. .seeeeeeeeeeeeees - 150 
Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry...........-.00+ ++ am 15 
Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural C any emeeaee ° 50 
Johnson’s (Prof. 8. W.) Essays on Manures.. OT 
Langstroth on Honey Bee..........ccceseeesseeeveeeees 40 00 
Leuchar’s How to Baila Yiot: HOUSES. 00.0 0ccccccccccccece 50 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse DOCtOP.... . cececseccevcvess 50 
Mayhew's Illustrated Horse Management Cewamasmedes 50 
Mayhew’ 's Practical Bookkeeping tor Farmers....... oe 90 
Blanks for do. do. scocvecce 2 20 
Miles on the Horse’s Foot........0+.seeeesseeeceee ecccece i 
My Farm of Edgewood...........+++ senieosecconases coe 15 
My Vineyard at Lakevicw.......ccccccccessercseccevocses 13 
Norton's Scientific Agriculture..........06eeess esses o 2 
Onbon Cultare. ....ccce--cocccces: + cscsecsssocscccnsccoces 20 
Our Farm of Four Acres (hound) 60c........... paper. 30 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture. ..........eeeceeeeeeeeeere Co 
Peat and Its Uses, by Prof. 8. W. Johnson..........++++ 12% 
Petes LANG MEAGUlG.5. sc icacncdecneecdevtect fecnsue 60 
Guinby areas of Bee Keeping CHEW). so cccascecess 1 50 
andall’s Sheep Husbandry............0seeeeeeeee a. ae 
fandall’s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry..........++ reef 
Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden.,.........000.++ caeeseee 1 00 
Richardson on the Dog, paper 30C........00eeeeeee oe 60 
Rural Annual, by Joseph Harris .........06+-seeee cc eees 25 
Saunders’ Domestic Poultry (NEW), paper, 40c., bound cy 
Schenck’s Gardener’s Text BOOK.......-.000sseees oe 15 
Scribner’s Ready Reckoner.......... 3 waneoeeee cotccccce 30 
Skill) HORSSWIS. ........--ccccsscccccccscoverseceeer ooee 75 
Stewart’s (John) Stable Book........--.+0++ sale aie socton ee 
Thompson’s Food of Animals.,.........-++e+e0+ Re 
Tobacco Culture........- .-ccccsccccscccccccccescecsers ee 23 
Todd’s (S. FE.) Young Farmer’s Manual....... ac ceseagece. ae 
Warder’s Hedges and EVvergreens........cssceecesceeees - 150 
Watson’s American Home Garden... .......6--.000+ re 
Woodward's Country Homes..........seeeeeeeeeeeeeeecs a 50 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse..........seeeseeeee we te 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle...........eeeeeeeeeeeee ae 
Youatt on the Hog.......cccees-cecceccccccccecevecs acai 1 00 
Youatt on Sheep..........-.eccecceeceseces ecedbouseh pace PE OE 
Youmans’ Household Science..... aonéaxsescentensaenanan Uae 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 
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The following condensed, comprehensive tables, cares 
fully prepared specially for the Amerécan Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month, ending 
March 15, 1867, and also for the same month last year; 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS. 

RecEIPTs, Fiour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Darley, Oats, 
22 days this m’th111,000 94,000 139,000 15,000 47,500 76,000 
24 days /astim’th101,000 95,000 = 14,000 3,600 §=57,000 124,000 
SALES. Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye. Barley. 


22 days this month, 164.500 1,565,000 236.000 516,000 928,000 
24 days last month, 182,000 515,000 995,000 317,000 406,000 


2. Comparison with same period at this time iast year, 


Recerprs. Flour. Wheat, Corn, Rye. Larley, Oats, 
22 days 1867....111.000 94,000 139,000 15,090 47,500 76,000 
24 days 1866....117,000 13,700 161,000 8,400 93,000 131,000 
SALEs. Flour. Wheat, Corn, Rye. Barley. 
22 days 1867...... 164,000 1,565,000 236,000 16,000 928,000 
24 days 1866...... 261,000 47 4000 984,000 189,900 181,000 
3. Exports from New York, Jan.1 to March 15: 

Flo ur. Wheat, Corn. Rye. Oats. Barley, 
18,586 1,842,249 114,893 43,961 525,657 

67,700 1,265,387 49,772 192.261 ocvcece 

128,960 101,046 lil 16,643 oe%ecce 





Gold has declined since our last from 140% to 133, lead- 
ing to corresponding depression in most financial and 
commercial values. Within the past few days it has becn 
more freely dealt in by speculative buyers at rising 
prices, thus stimulating business in other departments. ... 
The month under review, (February 16 to March 15,) 
opened with a dull and heavy market for nearly all kinds 
of Breadstuffs. Liberal receipts of Flour and Wheat from 
California influenced prices unfavorably, making holders 
eager to sell and buyers reluctant te purchase more than 
was necessary to supply pressing wants. Subsequently the 
demand improved, fostered, in part, by more encouraging 
foreign news, which led to rather extensive export 
operations, especially in Corn. Prices rallied pretty 
sharply, and toward the close the tendency was upward, 
The principal receivers evince less disposition to press 
supplies on the market, and less anxiety to realize at the 
ruling figures, as they generally look for the establish- 
ment of even better rates, in view of the current light 
arrivals and the gradual absorption of the stocks availa- 
ble at this center. ...Provisions have been much brisker, 
and hog products firmer in price. Beef has been steady. 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs have favored buyers decidedly. 

..Cotton has been more freely offered and more sought 
after at reduced quotations, closing with partially renewed 
firmness.... Wool has advanced 2c.@5c. # since the 
passage of the Wool Tariff, so-called, but at the improved 
prices trade has been very moderate,...Hay has been 
acarce and stiffly held, with a fair inquiry, partly for ex+ 
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old and standard varieties are not neglected, 

and promising sorts prominence. A list of selec- 

tions for different localities by eminent orchardists is a | 
| 
H 
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ON rices,* which si 
port ...Hops, Seeds and Tobacco have been compara- being a discount yom eee prices > Ey 
tively quict at about previous figures. is not true. sesides these vines, a z subscriber” has a 
; , chance in the ‘‘award of premiums *’—why not say lot- 
CURRENT WHOLKSALY PRICES, i ‘j a 
Feb. 16 March 15 tery and be done with it? These are: First, ‘* A farm of 
cg ggg | 40 acres, title perfect; second, 15 acres of land near a 
Price OF GOLD ... ...... 136% 134% nen bs E : a eae lise , 
Frour—Super to Ext SW @i1ss F860 @2 4 | thriving New England village.” We will not discuss the 
Super to Extra Southern, 1069 @1650 1030 @i6 i , | vagueness of these premiums as it is self evident. We 
Extra Weste Wiseeeeeee seen ens 990 @1625 1000 @16 50 Contatning a great variety of Tems, including many | iis ts Pthia “Assoctation” vefer- 
Extr: a Genesee.......... 85 15 00 1200 ais 50 good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller | havea letter from the secretary of this Association” refer 
uperfine Westéi Lae. 89) 10 10 S65 @10 15 type and condensed jorm, for want of space dsewhere. ring to very respectable people. We advise him to get out of 
hve FLOUR..0...- 70 @80 68) @xo 4 i i : li able scl } ill not be able to refer to 
Corn MAL, ae 19 @575 1% @ 550 oS a _— YR EES RS a disreputable scheme, or he will not be abie tc er t¢ 
ee is rp ep : . Sy i er 5 +4 @3 = ; 4 22 fi 0 SE ni fA x. ro —_ 3 = A ene ae some of these again. That precious humbug, the ‘ Or- 
1ds of Red an ub 20) «30 - @ol g e preatly increased cireulati of the . ne > ; ” ‘ : P : 
Conw—Yellow 110 @115 111 @114 MARE MOS “i Breathe One Rs WIEOR seat eee phans’ Home Lottery,” leaves its slimy train behind it, and 
ned ae Sm 1 10 @ 1 12 11s @ 1 us | can Agric “gee ft, it is necessary to x - the ees — thoushs it wes commianmmcel ly wives of olfsers whoes 
S— Western ....-.-.+.. =e |S 2 ess much earlicr tha rmerly, in order to have the ar : su sat, : bs 2c : : 
6&3 @ 69 Dees Te ig a “ ses rik eee he ce aa patriotism outweighed their discretion, it is now a cou- 
15 3 99 @135 mibers reach all subscribers by » firs > mont e ° - _ 
1 30 = : “4 2 4 (a1: . is ve seicanetion sighting tag - ity a eh ti mon by-word of reproach. In behalf of horticulture we 
~~ ele ; - r this reason insure the insert an advertise- E : : a -f inki ‘ 
185 @18 145 @1 en eee es pec ure the . : vse een é ~ | denounce this project, and beg every right-thinking man 
a0 « y 1% ne eend tlinh he firs ne mont Ce g Mile | * : . Ag 7 . ny 
; ie : 4 : 4 @1 tO a orto be — apovcna ess ae pe ‘| to withdraw his name from it. New England enterprise 
‘ A aig 30 @ 3l% cation.and never ep than the 10th. A seh . ‘ : ‘ | needs no such “stimulating” for any “lucrative branch 
7 : ake § te of this, to preven ture disé itiment. . ” e , ’ ; 
— A “. | make anote of this, to prevent future disappointment. | (> pichandry.”” (See catalogues.) Better that Connecticut 
A’ EnsS— ‘a A 
SrED—Clov ax 3 @ 5 | | should never bear grapes, other than on her State shield, 
Flax, Wi # bis Cl... [2 ae | No Plants for Sale. No Sceds for Sale. | than that their culture should be forced by a lottery, and it 
a Seer rer eery @ 285 m : a ’ +4 ' _ | : : , 
Svear—Brown, % 9@ 12% ¢ | No Cuttings for Sale.-—We wish we had a thousand acres | js * only this and nothing. more.’ 
Nous ssi tight oie oe with hundreds of people with nothing to do but make | 
Corren—Itio.(Gold price)? ® Kye 9 | ; 1 1 do all f kind thi But | 
0. Kentack eh @ %? cuttings, save seeds, and do all sorts of kind things. Bu ‘ a 
Feo eR ene : @ i t! we bl is W . ‘t, and if we wer to mete all the Whe Grape Culturist, by A. S. Fuller, 
, an he trouble is Wwe hayn t, and e were ya > - ee ia a 
WooL—D.i1 + @ w& is c a Beurré Clai ene thet te been tied | New and Revised Edition, N. Y., Orange Judd & Co., 
Stic. 30 @ |} gralts 0 it eurre Clairgea ear at nave bee Ske 
er = +t pei washed ie 0 ; E : é I .. | 186%.—When this work first appeared in 1864, and before 
‘ acne «agate all teebaelame + Cokie for, our one tree would only serve as a bean-pole. So | i : 

TALLOW. @ ll @ “ 4 59 itt : ; Te, nd hundreds of people | the publishers of the Agriculturést had any interest in it, 
) AK —Rt 2 5100 @6 00 SBE with sceds; Wwe notice a piant, and hu reas ¢ e e | - 2 - EES 
Porw Me 33% barrel “4 6 0 7 «(OA Sibte eres bias ae t = rgive away. We are not in | the following appeared ina notice on page 101, vol. XXTH: 

ht paella meee 17 = hink we have seeds to sell o e > aren | “Cap : 

Prime, # barrel 16 62 @iz (0 1g roan Beene re : fy e het thaw debe ae | * This treatise covers the whole ground of garden and 
a nm 200 @I1S WO . : rsery or seed business, bu ave only private | _. . . . 
no as 8 or shores enethaie tenes s egg vineyard culture, from starting the plants from eyes or 

— tn. grounds for our own and instruction. The : si 4 e . Fae 
ee. # ib.. 5 Jeal “aloe : sai aaemeeiiiaiiins “hn cuttings, to the established fruiting vine. The whole is 
Sti ote 2 a dealers advertise, and each nurseryms y seeds 
ng - 9 @ ‘ it ; : a . Rene tiie told in a plain style from the author's own experience ; 

4 } 295 «ae 3! 3 »s live a general assortment. yur frienc 
BEANS—® bushel : 235 @ + 2 Bupposec o hay a it : , F ae Shale mana his system of pruning is very simple and easily under- 
—Canada, # bushe 0 @l! l ist see how impossible it is answe eir mé ; 2 Be eee : : 
— 2 # do —a 2 6 @ = * i } . ; ti : * ndiahe Ate. “ | stood, and the reasons are given for preferring it to others ; 
~ 17 a - sts xy plants, cuttings, seeds, anc e@ ilKe ¢ : : Pa : 
Pov LTRY—Fow!ls, ® D.. 7 @ ’ pcs oS ear aaa o he, however, gives the other modes in practice and illns- 
urkeys, # 83 @ ines AAR: io aehnle an? liberal ae tae. 
“3, R 2 ate >in: : > anner. * This 
Pota TorEs—Mercers, 2 bb] 250 @2 3 00 trates the whole in a most liberal m 
Sonaween arr ' bbl 3 oo 25 3 4 American Pomotogy.—Part 1. Apes | most useful manual will be equally valuable to one who 
; keye 200 @225 ~ UW : . * : 3% ” 
nen : uc el, whe . seeioce @ 8(0 350 ples, by Dr. J. A. Warder.—To pomologists a work by | cultivates a single vine and to the vinyardist.”’ After 
CraNnpernies, ® barrel...) 2300 G23 00 1700 @2 00 Dr. Warder will need no commendation. Though acitizen | three years, and having in the interval read all its suc- 
New Work Live Stock Markets.— eet he oo osu _ to be at any pomolog ry lame ring, | Cessors, we cannot express its character ers ~~ to re- 
. e it East or 2st, tha > wh yc $s hin at § 2 asize this ne n. Mr. Futter, 
The supply during the past four weeks has been only pe It Last or West mint the whole country claim | peat and emphasize this comm«¢ ndation . r. Fuller in 
ie ii ee i ey sceinte: | and if any one has aright to entitle his work American | his writings, as wellas in his nursery, tells the * secrets, 
moderate as is shown in the following table of receipts: : Ox ; : he | : 2 taht ; 
WEEK ENDING. Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. Pomology it is certainly Dr. Warder, The presentis the | as some consider them, of hortic ulture so freely that 
Feb’y. 68 587 15.838 15,250 | first instalment of a work that will cover the whole | some grape-growers blame him. This, however, only 
Febry. ; ot 606 967 13,0 | ground. The author has taken the ‘bull by the horns,” | sives him the stronger hold on “the people,” for whom 
March 5 6,189 6u 646 18,059 13,990 | * ? “is < es - 6 
March 12... 1. 1.//2775,018 7 702 13,000 16,860 and attempted to bring apples into something like order. | he writes, as is seen by the large sale that attends every 
Total in four Week ey 56515 59.800 We leave criticism of the work to other hands, and con- | book that bears his name. The new edition is brought up 
ens wD ye 30k 2,48 ob Ste F P ye . , 
por a vey ae % fie v4 623 ¢ 14,950 | tent ourselves with giving an idea of its contents. This | to the present time by additions. Some parts have been 
era DEP WER....06 oe JO Ay ~ Be s a, ss | _ ” se = s n = 
“do. do. ant Month.... 4,737 62 510 11, 35 | volume has over 750 pages, the first 375 of which are de- | entirely re-written and new illustrations added. It still 
<1 esac enggenaty 4 aes ) Hy voted to the discussion of the general subjects of propaga- | continues to be the Grape Book. Price, $1.50 by mail. 
Avera, e per Week, 1866.5,748 94 290 3,006 ‘ cae satin: shh oe: anton wexittontt | 
do. do. do. 1865 118 1500 11,0238 ao one = culture, sele ction and pres agg ag 
ito. do. do. 1864...... WS = 1,511 1 2,04 of orchauds, care of fruit, insects, and the like 1e re- A 
aio a . x6 r 9,9 216 .. | Mumbag Plants, Seeds, Ete.—At 
do, do. do. 15S. -— Mt 21,600 | mainder is occupied with descriptions of apples. With | 200 ™® eee id dt 
Total in 1866 85 62.120 1,040,000 672,000 | this season it is well to avoid all circulars and advertise- 
Total in 1863 77991 573,197 | the richness of material at hand, the trouble was to de- | 5 a 
otal in 1865...... : ft 640250 ‘4 Se : ments of wonderful corn, and other seeds and plants, 
Total in 1864........ O21 390,49 | cide what to leave out. It will be found that while the | shite = 
Total in 1865...... {001 634; 0 33, 709 519 318 1,101,617 bony i brought before the public just at the planting season, 
ene : 


too late to admit of an inquiry into their real merits 
We see several such things advertised with got up ‘ cir- 
tificates,’’ and have rejected sundry such advertisements 
offered at prodigious pay. Don't waste money, time, 
soil, and labor on any of these before unheard of things. 


The heavy snow storins reduced the supply of animals 
materially, the Jast half of February.... Beef Cattle 
ron more than a thousand head below last year’s weekly 
average. Prices went up correspondingly, the best reach- 
ing fully 18c. @ th, estimated dressed weight, the last 
week in February, but fell back 1¢.@1%4c. # %, (March 
5th,) and continue about the same this week—viz: 
16%c.@lic. for first quality cattle, and 17\4c. for a few 
extras ; medium good qualities 16c., fair to inferior 15'%c. 
@144c.; low grades, 12c.@lic.... Wileh Cows are in 
very little demand here. A really good milker with her 
young calf by her side, and sure of being sold for no de- 
fect, will bring $80@3$90, calf included, where a pur- 
chaser happens to come along, and an occasional fancy 
animal goes at $100 and upwards; but the most of the 
sales are at $75@$70 for fair animals, and $65@$50 for in- 
ferior to lowest grade....Weal Calves have been sell- 
ing well, 13c.@l4c. @ fb live weight for the best grades, 
but the seizure ny the Sanitary Police of some 500 car- 
casees of dressed young calves has turned the appetites 


have 


valuable portion of the volume, while the Analytical 
Index or Catalogue Reis: as the French would say, 
gives evidence of a fearful amount of labor. This dif- 
fers from any fruit book heretofore published in this 
country, in presenting a classification of apples. The au- 
thor gives principal European systems and modestly puts 
forth his own to be tested by practice. He divides ap- 
ples into four classes, according to their forms. Each 
of these classes is sub-divided by other obvious charac- 
ters, and it would scem that any apple described in the 
book might be easily identified. Should this stand the 
test of experience it will prove a great advance in pomol- 
ogy, and we trust it will be given a trial. Fruit-growers 
will welcome this book as a valuable and long-wished for 
addition to pomological literature, and it will prove 
equally useful to the novice and the experienced orchard- 
ist. The work has 293 illustrations, and is printed on 
good paper, well bound, and sent by mail at $3. Ready 


mine, 





SUNDRY HU™MBUGS.—Hundreds of 
letters this month show great activity among the ‘ Tick- 
et’’ and Circular operators. Many ask an immediate 
answer by letter, but we cannot respond individually to 
half of them. Many swindlers, previously shown up by us 
are still inquired about. We cannot repeat all we have 
written; those interested should look over our back 
numbers ; several hundred opera‘ors have been described 
within a year. We give below the present names of sev- 
eral operators, but most of these names will soon be 
changed to others, if not already done. Three or four 
men, like Tuttle and Todd, have used quite a num- 
ber of different names within two years past....A huge 
swindle, with large plans and employing a great many 




















of most persons against veal, and 12c.@12c. are the high- | on April 1st, or shortly after. clerks, was recently started at 62 Broadway, under the 
est present rates, with plenty of sales at 10c.@11c. for name of the * Bankers’ and Merchants’ Grand Presentation 
common, and 9c. and below for poor. It will be useless S. S. Question-Books—Advance in Entertainment,” ostensibly by ‘Clark, Webster & Co.,” 


but probably by a large Chicago operator, with J. D. 
Miller, the ‘‘ Sand River Petroleum Prize Co.”* man. The 
police stepped in and seized an immense mass of circulars, 
etc.,and nipped the swindling scheme, thongh about 20,000 
circulars had already gone out. All of these Gift Enter- 
prises, etc., are to be carefully avoided, no matter how 
pretentious or plausible, or how good an object they may 
profess to be aiming at....We continue to receive circu- 
lars issued by “Harris Brothers,’ of Boston, offering a 
copy of the American Agriculturist to subscribers to the 
so-called ‘* National Distribution,’ alias lottery, for 2 
home for disabled soldiers. In October last we exposed 


hereafter to send a calf here under four or five weeks old 
at least....Sheep.—The new tariff on wool is leading 
farmers to keep their sheep, to get the spring clip of wool, 
and our markets are scantily supplied. Prices have rap- 
idly advanced to 914c.@10c. #2 Ib live weight for good 
sheep; 10'4¢.@10%c. for extras, and 9c.@74c. for in- 
ferior to poorest....Live Hogs advanced materially 
two or three weeks ago, but with warmer weather ap- 
proaching, with the Lent season present, and with fair 
supplies, the market is declining. The latest sales stand 
at 75¢¢.@84c. @ Ib live weight, for the different grades. 


Price.—The manuwiacturers find it necessary, in order 
to cover cost, to increase the price of ‘* Lessons for Every 
Sunday in the Year’ to 15 cents per copy. They are still 
the cheapest books in the market, however. The postage 
is 4 cents per copy, or 3 cents each in parcels jof ten or 
more, We send full sample copies, (Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4,) 
post-paid. for 75 cents. 








A forticultural “Gift Enter= 
prise.°°—Several have sent us circulars of the ‘New 
England Vine Growers’ Association,”’ at South Norwalk, 








a sacs : ae ee : . . fans 
Conn., asking our opinion thereof. This circwlar,in brief, | this swindling concern. The managers have been 
Hop Culture.—There is increasing interest | starts with the announcement that the object of the Asso- | put under “bonds” in the Boston Courts. As before 


taken in this crop, which is frequently so profitable. We 
cannot better satisfy our readers than by referring them 
to our little manual of hop culture, for which see book 
list. ‘The authors of the prize essays will be able to give 
information as to how and where sets may be obtained. 





ciation is—we can’t use all their adjectives—the promo- 
tion of Grape Culture. It will receive ‘* subscriptions” 
from everybody at $2 cach. (It wouldnt look well to say 
sell tickets.) For this $2, one gets1 Iona, 1 Delaware, 
and 1 Concord grape vine. The circular says: ‘ This 





stated, we recognize no certificate issued by them.... 
vile villain, calling himself ‘A. B. 
sends circulars to young men, and even to lads as yonng as 
13 years, offering disgusting books, instruments, etc. 
refuses to deliver these things in person, and can only be 


A 
Channing, M. D.,”’ 





He 















1867.] 

















reached by mail. Of course any such man would pocket 
any money sent him. If to be found, he should be summa- 
rily locked up. It is now positively unsafe for parents or 
guardians to allow any mail matter to go into the hands 
of young people without being previously examined. ...A 
letter from South Carolina says the writer sent $10 to 
Whitman & Co., N. Y., for a lottery ticket, but can get no 
response—says further he has not the means to take the 
Agriculturist. If he had invested $1.50 of the $10, in this 
journal, its warnings would have saved him $8.50 sent 
to the bogus lottery man.... Hazard & Moore, 120 Broad- 
way, are grand fellows to furnish watches ; they offer 434 
watches valued at $100 to $450 each, and a lot more at 
from $20 to $275 each, all for $12 each, to persons green 
enough to bite at their bait. We pity those who are foolish 
enough to believe that these fellows will, for $12, furnish 
watches worth any such money as they would make peo- 
ple believe. A hatfull of their tickets have been sent to 
us by subscribers—all calling for $43 to $47 watches on 
paying only $12. Could they not let us have one of those 
$300, or $ or $450 tickets offered at the same price ? 
We hope our readers are too well informed to hazard 
any wore money with that properly named concern.... 
Garland & Co., (Todd,) 119 Broadway, right opposite the 
above, appropriate, on paper, the whole outside of a splen- 
did building. They have, inside, one room better sitted up 
than the rickety attics usually occupied by the ‘* grand 
establishments” of the gift men. Moreover, ‘‘ Garland & 
Co.” strike for smaller fish than Hazard & Moore, and ask 
only $5 each for their $35, $45, $60 and $65 watches, their 
$20 to $45 pistols. music boxes, vest chains, etc. We 
have tickets of their's enough to get rich in an hour 
(‘‘over the left**). Why, right here is one lot as a sam- 
ple: 16 tickets calling for $558 valuation in watches, etc., 
all new articles, to be given us on paying $5 each, and $1 
more for cach ticket—only $96 in all, or nearly sé dollars 
for one!!! Good place this New York is: benevolent 
fellows just do a large losing business to make other 
people happy—$558 “ valuation” all for $96!! We must 
call at 119 and 120 Broadway and get rich; $6 for $1 will 
pay vastly better than publishing the <Agriculturist. 
(When it does, we'll surely let our readers know, for these 
fellows have an unlimited supply, and we want our reagl- 
ers to have all the good chances.).... Marcus Grandin 
grand humbug) locates his P. O. at Danville, N. J., and 
tries to imitate city swindlers. Having less rent to pay 
than on Broadway, he offers $110 watches for $5, and asks 
only 25 cents for tickets. We have lots of the fellow’s 
tickets: 100 of these promise us $11,000 worth of gold 
watches for only $525. Our head is turned with the 
prospective wealth! When we get any of it we will tell 
our readers ; when they get anything but loss from Marcus 
Tullus, Cicero, Grandin, or any others of these ticket 
chaps, will they please tell us?....Sémélar to the above 
are the following: Mackay, Puff & Co., 81 Nassau street, 
N. ¥., alias 333 Walnut street, Philadelphia.——Carey, 
Bonner & Co., 612 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, alias 335 
Broadway, N. Y., dias 48 Exchange Building, Boston.—— 
Vincent, Willis & Co., and J. Birch & Co., Williamsburg, 
N. Y.—Richard Ayres & Co., $1 Nassau street, N. ¥.—— 
J. Hickling & Co, 149 Broadway, N. Y.—Jas. Prende- 
gast & Co., 32 John street, N. Y.—Jason H. Tutrre, 
Bevans, N. J., aléas Flatbrookville, N. J., alias New York 
City, alias a good many other places, alias the express 
parcel swindler, alias Reeves & Co., alias other names, 
alias the man who put ‘*‘ U. S. Sanitary Commission ” on 
his different named envelopes, and was stopped by the 
agent of the U. S. Sanitary Commission, (see N. Y. City 
Police Reports,) a/ias one of the most extensive, various, 
and barefaced villians out of jail, unless we except L. 
Todd....The half dozen ‘* Doctors” inquired about in 
many letters before us, are, every one of them, either 
quacks or imposters, and by no means to be trusted with 
your money or health....The so-called ‘* Howard Asso- 
ciation,’ of Philadelphia, is a myth, we repeat again, as 
persons keep asking about it.... Don’t trust your precious 
eyes to one of these advertising men who offer to cure by 
prescription or by instruments. If you must give them your 
money, don’t use their apparatus or medicine.... Beware 
of the Jnk and Washing Compounds offered to ‘* agents” 
and others....The low-priced sewing-machines, of half 
a dozen kinds, offered with great display of claims and 
recommendations, are not worth buying. A pretended 
‘*Company”’ in this city sends out worthless machines at 
$15 each. We hear of cases where poor soldiers’ widows 
have been thus swindled out of money borrowed to help 
them to a machine to earn their living. The ‘‘ Medallion 
and Franklin” machine, of Boston, we know nothing 
about. A Pennsylvania subscriber complains that in 
order to get their improvements, he is reqnired to buy a 
new machine—says the old one drops a stitch so often that 
it is worthless....Hundreds of Recipes for effective, but 
dangerous to clothes, washing compounds, for coffee ex- 
tracts, for making honey, etc., etc. We would on no ac- 
count invest a dime in any one of those sent tous. The 
same of recipes for making cheap oils, etc....The ‘‘ Royal 
Havanna Lottery’ was fully exposed last May, page 172. 
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....Cosmopolitan Art Association, for relief of soldiers, 
etc., isa humbug.... ‘* Manufacturers’ Association,” 197 
Broadway, N. Y., offering $30,000 prizes for $6, is a hum- 
bug....But space fails us to go through the long cata- 
logue of humbugs, vile publications, medicines, and in- 
struments, ctc., ete., etc., now before us. No response 
given here, or by letter, in reference to any particular 
scheme, sent to us, implies that it is also a humbug. 

Personal.—An Indiana correspondent asks ; 
‘** What has become of A. 8, Fuller, has he quit the nur- 
sery business? I have not seen his card in the Agricul- 
turist for some months.” When we last saw Mr. Ful- 
ler he went out of the door of 41 Park Row, with a bas- 
ket on his arm, contents unknown. We presume he 
went directly to his present residence in Ridgewood, 
N. J. Te says he does not dare to advertise in the Agré- 
culturist, as a single advertisement made a demand for all 
the stock he could raise last year. The same correspond- 
entasks ‘‘ Who is Timothy Bunker?” We thought every 
one knew he was Justice of the Peace at Hookertown, 
Conn. He is one of our valued contributors, and for all 
further particulars we must refer to Mrs. Sally Bunker, 
of Hookertown, who has enjoyed his acquaintance much 
longer than we have. 





Horse HMay-Fork Trial.—A trial of 
horse-hay forks was held under the auspices of the Far- 
mers’ Club of the American Institute, on the farm of 
Josiah Macy, in the town of Rye. The trial continued 
two days. Sixteen forks were tested, each one having a 
weighed load of good hay to unload over the beam. Many 
did the work very handsomely, while some failed, but in 
our opinion more from bad management than from any 
inherent difficulty. Still there was a great difference in 
the forks. Of the ‘ forks *’ presented there were but two 
real forks ; five were Grappling Claws, and nine were har- 
poons, or of similar construction. There was far too 
great a difference in the weight of the loads and in the 
manner in which they were loaded; and it was currently 
reported and believed that while some of the exhibitors 
took the loads furnished them without a question, others 
had been sharp enough to be present early and load their 
own hay. The bare fact that the loads varied in weight 
from 544 Ibs. to 2,180 Ibs., as reported, shows that there 
was no accuracy attempted. Blodgett’s Cat’s-Claw Har- 
poon was first tried, and did very good work, impressing 
us as favorably as any harpoon fork. Sprouts’ Harpoon 
and Hay Knife was better manipulated, and showed off 
better than any of its class. Davidson’s Harpoon and 
Knife was not worked so well, but is a good implement. 
The Ames Plow Co.’s Harpoon is of exceedingly simple 
construction, appeared very well, but was not well work- 
ed. That harpoons are better adapted to good long up- 
land hay, timothy or orchard grass predominating, is 
evident ; the grappling forks or claws are adaped, (if they 
have fingers enongh,) to hay, straw, fine hay and even 
manure. They are heavier than the harpoons, but nearly 
as easily managed, and make cleaner work. We are sat- 
isfied that any effort to make them lighter by a reduction 
of the number of fingers below two*on each side, and 
perhaps we should say three, is a damage to their effi- 
ciency. Raymond’s Grappling Fork was attached to a 
** traveller.”’ called the ‘* Hick’s Car,”’ and did excellently 
well. There were other grapples which appeared well, 
but which, for some cause did not work very well. 
Plumb’s ** Railway Hay Elevator and Carrier”’ is a sim- 
ple traveller furnished with an immense wooden headed 
fork, with the handle set at right angles to the tines. It 
was a fixture of the barn, and though clumsy did good 
work. The old Palmer (revolving head) Fork, a true fork 
also, did its work very well. Before purchasing, a man 
must decide between the harpoons, taking big “ grips” 
and the true forks, with their smaller grips. The Far- 
mers’ Club deserves the thanks of the public for affording 
this opportunity of seeing the hay pitchers all together, 
and manufacturers will be not the least benefited. 

The following is the report of awards: ‘ First award 
in Class No. 1 was given to ‘‘ Palmer’s Excelsior Sickle- 
tined Fork,”’ entered by Palmer & Wackenhagen, Hud- 
son, New York: second prize, Class No. 1, to John H. 
Champman, Utica, New York ; Second Class, first prize, 
Harpoon Forks, to C. C. Blodgett, Watertown, Jefferson 
County, New York ; second prize to S. C. & L. B. Sprout, 
Muncy, Pennsylvania.” 


Catalogues, Ete.—We have been furnished 
with a large number, but our list of acknowledgments 
has been crowded out by the press of matter. 


Why It Pays 2?—Many have asked how can 
men afford to pay the rates charged for advertising in the 
American Agriculturist. First, we may answer, that this 
is the cheape$t way to reach so many people. To merely 
print 160,000 large cards would cost at least $5 per thou- 
sand, or $800; to have the same card electrotyped, fas- 
tened into the page as an advertisement, neatly printed 
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and distributed into 160,000 families, one in a place, costs 
one-fifth to one-tenth less than the bare printing of 
the cards. The paper is seen by many others than the 
subscribers. Probably seldom less than 250,000 different 
families read the Agriculturist regularly. It would seem 
to be impossible that any man engaged in respect: bh 
business should not find among all these readers 
enough patrons who also desire to find him, to make h! 
business well pay the cost of an advertisement and a fair 
profit. Again: aside from the immense circulation of 
itself, making this the cheapest medium in the country, 
people have confidence in the parties whose cards are ad- 
mitted into these columns and patronize them. Our rule 
is to admit none who are not believed to be entirely relia- 
ble, so that our readers may safely send their orders, if 
wanting the goods offered, and at the prices asked. There 
is also a great advantage in having the matter clearly 
printed, and permanently placed in the hands of subscri- 
bers, a8 most of them preserve the numbers to bind up, 
and the advertisements are printed in every edition is- 
sued. These considerations are fully appreciated by ad- 
vertisers, as our crowded columns bear witness (while 
several pages have been left out for want of room,) and 
we are happy to know that ‘‘I saw your advertisement in 
the American Agriculturist,” is becoming a stereotyped 
phrase in many business establishments, from its frequent 
occurrence in letters received from all over the country. 
Prize Essays on Housckceping.— 
Several competitors for the $100 prize have desired the 
return of their manuscripts, upon the supposition that 
we had no further use for them. It is proposed to issue 
a volume on housekeeping, made up in part of selections 
from these essays. As soon as the editor, who has this 
matter in charge, finds time to make the selection, the 
remaining manuscript will be returned to their authors, 
in all cases where they are desired. If any object to this 
use of their essays, we shall return them immediately. 





Scalding Peas to Kill the Bug.— 
This practice is good, but caution is advisable. Peas 
will stand boiling hot water, provided not more than a 
few quarts are scalded at a time and the amount of water 
is just about sufficient to cover them. A subscriber re- 
ports pouring boiling water over about tivo bushels of 
peas, and attributes the partial failure of the crop to 
this.—He is no doubt right. So much hot water retain- 
ed heat enough to both kill the bugs, and cook the peas. 





Works in Preparation.—Wc shal! 
shortly publish a translation of Dr. Friederich Mohr’: 
Work on the Grape, the German title of which is ‘* Der 
Weinstock und der Wein.** That portion treating of the 
vine will only be issued at present. ‘* Horticola,” in a 
notice of the original, in the Gardeners’ Monthly says: 
“ His work does not interfere with any extant.” Itisa 
setting forth of general principles upon the understand- 
ing or neglect of which the success or failure of all cul- 
ture and training depend. We shall also shortly publish 
amanual of Squash Culture, by the authority in such 
matters—James J. H. Gregory, of Marblehead, Mass. 





How it Sells !—Gardening for Profit has 
had a remarkable run. Every land owner, whether of 
one lot or a farm, should have it. $1.50 by mail. 


The American Naturalist.—The first 
We welcome it as a long needed helper. 


Wet Cellars.—Harrison County, Ind. We 
have several appeals from the West—among others three 
from the above-named county, for information in regard 
to water-tight cellars. The land, we presume, is flat and 
heavy, or holds water like a sponge, so wherever there is 
a hole it is of course filled. Well, the cure is very simply 
stated. Noone has any tronble in firm soil to makea 
tight cistern. All our friends have to do is to make big 
square cisterns and put their houses over them. Ronnd 
cisterns will bear great pressure from the outside: large 
square ones will not, unless securely walled. Besides, if 
the floors are very large, and water has access under them, 
the pressure might lift the floors of the cellars in spete. 
This is obviated by flagging with flat stones or laying a 
course of bricks or of planks upon the front layer of ce- 
ment. Partition walls of stone or brick will not only se 
cure both the outer or foundation walls and the floor, but 
add greatly to the coolness of the cellar, These walls 
should be carried up at the same time that the foundation 
walls are laid and bedded, but carried up in cement. One- 
third good hydraulic lime (or cement) and two-thirds 
sharp, clean sand, make a good cement mortar. 

Horse Racing at Fairs.—Last autumn, 
great exertions were made to give a good start to an Ag- 
ricultural Society in Minnesota. Nothing but want 
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of space prevented our responding to the request to 
lend it our strong aid. Of the Fair held, a lady friend 
writes incidently :....** I was sorry you could not visit us 
Jast fall, though I szspect you would not have been 
pleased with the fair. The display was said to be very 
creditable to our young State, but like Tim Bunker's 
State Fair, the prize money was mostly paid to horse 
racers; and the housewives, to whose handiwork premiums 
were awarded, are obliged to content themselves with 
paper diplomas instead of the promised premiums. I think 
the effect will not be favorable to future fairs. Many say ; 
‘the horse jockeys take all the prizes; I will not try 
again.’—Last year I made 300 Ibs. of premium butter from 
one cow, and husband proposed taking ‘ Cherry,’ her calf, 
and a crock of the butter over to the fair. He was too 
busy, however, and would have lost his Ja >or.’’ The peo- 
ple were too much occupied with the fast horses to pay 
any attention to such trivial matters as 300 Tbs. of good 
butter from one cow, besides the family supply of milk. 

The Monthly Report of the Agri- 
cultural Department for January contains 
several interesting and valuable articles. One on the 
* Rate of Wages of Farm Laborers in the United States” 
has been prepared with great bor and pains. There is 
also an important article on wool consumption, and one 
on the Red Bug or Cotton Stainer, besides minor items, 
tables, etc. Now, why should not the people who are 
taxed for this publication, and are sufficiently desirous to 
get it,write for it and be supplied ?—They will be informed 
that the supply is exhausted. We claim that subscrip- 
tions should be taken at cost for this and similar publica- 
tions, and so all who wished could be supplied, provided 
they applied in advance; 5 cents a number or 50 cents a 
year would more than cover the cost of printing, etc. 





Prescribing at a Distance.—The 
London Lancet records a case of an Englishman, in this 
country, who, being seized with a renewed attack of an 
illness from which he had suffered at home, consulted his 
physician in London, by means of the Atlantic cable, a 
prescription was returned by the same channel. This is 
asin the olden times, when physicians wrote in cabalistics. 





Peat as Fuel.—A word of caution is neces- 
sary to the enthusiastic people who are rushing into peat 
enterprises, buying peat machines and peat bogs at fab- 
ulous prices. Remember Multicaulis and Petroleum. 
There is undoubtedly great wealth in our peat swamps. 
It is a question to be solved, whether they are worth 
more for manure, or for fuel. In estimating the value 
for fuel, it will not do to put a cord of uncondensed peat 
higher in value than a cord of wood. Then it is to be 
remembered that peat in drying shrinks into from 15 to 
44 of its original bulk, and the better the article the more 
shrinkage, If it costs three dollars a cord to manufacture 
peat and two dollars to get it to market, and wood is 
worth only four dollars a cord, you do not gain much by 
buying peat, or putting it into the market. This whole 
business is too much a matter of experiment for farmers 
to venture upon largely. It will be safer for capitalists 
to make the experiments. While the article is so valua- 
ble for manure, we should not advise haste in selling 
peat bogs, even at the high figures sometimes reported. 


Grapes—A Correction.—In_ our cata- 
logue of Grapes, in the Horticultural Annual, Roger's 
Hybrids were omitted by the loss of a slip containing the 
notes. This omission occurs only inthe first two thous- 
and, and is remedied in those printed since. That which 
Doct. Grant proposed to call ‘* Washington,” and is so 
recorded in the Annual, is to be known as Humean. 





The Miner Plam.—This variety is adver- 
tised as of * excellent flavor,” and ‘“ never injured by the 
curculio."’ Can some one—not interested in its sale— 
give us an accountof this plum, and its real value ? 





Keeping Pickles in Salt.—M. Roberts. 
A quart of salt to a gallon of water will make a brine 
strongenough. There is no danger of getting them too 
salt, as they will only absorb about so much, and the soak- 
ing before putting into vinegar will take it all out. The 
greening of pickles by putting them in a brass kettle is a 
custom much more honored in the breach than in the ob- 
servance. Pickles are made for the stomach rather than the 
eye, and should not be poisonous, that they may be green. 





Salt in Whitewash.—Sualt is a good addi- 
tion to whitewash, but if put into that used upon fences 
or buildings which cattle can get at they will be likely to 
lick it off. Wash made of water lime is less glaring. 





Sorghum Vinegar,—‘ J, W. Y.,”’ saysa 
good vinegar can be made from sorghum juice without 
evaporating, by letting it stand in the sun a few days, 
Pxposed as much as possible fo the afr, With the syrup 











always shrinks in cooking, 


at a dollara gallon it is not a very cheap source of vinegar, 
The skimmings are much cheaper as recommended in 
Feb. number, page 48. Why would not the bagasse, or 
pressed cane, treated in a leach like the apple pomace, 
make a good vinegar? Has this ever been tried? 

Hoe Cake.—Hawkey gives thefollowing : Mix 
a little salt with sifted meal, and pour boiling water upon 
it, sufficient to dip the batter out on a common cooking 
stove griddle. This should be tested by throwing a pinch 
of meal on it, and it is hot enough when the meal begins 
to turn brown. As soon as this is the case, dip the batter 
or mush out of the pan upon the griddle until it is covered 
all over exactly half an inch thick. Cook it with a lively 
fire, and when baked enough to turn without sticking, 
turn the cake over and bake it on the other side, 





Mice—How to get rid of them.— 
“C.T, PP.” Keep a good cat. Color not important. Set 
the common wire spring traps. Use any of the rat poisons 
made of phosphoric paste. Use arsenic spread on a paper, 
and mixed with meal—where nothing else can get it. 





Ventilation in Houses.—Mrs. C. C. Al- 
len. See March No. Agriculturist. 1867, and Sept No., 1864, 


Maryland Recipe for Hams.—For 
one hundred pounds of hams, eight pounds of fine salt, 
two pounds of brown sugar, two ounces of saltpetre, 144 
ounces of potash, four gallons of soft water. The brine 
must be boiled and cooled. The meat must be well 
washed before being cut up, then lie in a cool place for 
some days. Rub each piece with fine salt, and pack the 
whole down. Let it remain two or three days, according 
tothe weather. The brine should then be poured into 
the cask at the sides. Leave the hams six weeks in the 
brine. Take out and rinse in cold water. Hang up to dry 
four or five days, then smoke with hickory wood. 





Cornmeal Pudding—Mrs. L. A. Muller. 
—Two cups of cornmeal, one cup of grated bread, one 
cup of molasses, and one of sour milk, two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, a half a teaspoonful of ginger, do. of cin- 
namon, one teaspoonful of baking soda, or a half a tea- 
spoonful of saleratus, three eggs ; after the batter is made, 
one cup of sliced apple—the apple must be of a kind that 
will cook quickly—and can be added or left out as prefer- 
red. Bake half an hour in a moderately hot oven. Cream 
and sugar for sauce, as any other is apt to alter the flavor. 





Corn Mufiins.—One anda half pint of corn- 
meal, a half pint of wheat flour, one pint of sour or thick 
milk, two pints of sweet milk, two eggs, a small teaspoon- 
ful of salt, do. of baking soda. Bake twenty minutes in 
a tolerably hot oven. Tobe made up just before baking, 
and must be well beaten. If preferred, use all sweet milk, 
and raise with a tablespoonful of yeast. 





Newport Cake.—Three eggs, 1 quart of 
flour, 2 teaspoonfuls of cream tartar, 1 of soda, 2 table- 
spoonfuls melted Butter, 3 of sugar, 1 cup of milk. Bake 
in a long tin pan and cut in slices ; eaten hot with butter. 

Corn Biscuit.—One anda half pint of cold 
mush, one and a half pint of wheat flour, one cup of but- 
ter, nearly a pint of sour cream, a small teaspoonful of 
baking soda, do. of salt. First rub flour and butter to- 
gether, then add mush, then the other ingredients. 





Rye Bread.—“C. H.” wantsarecipe. “A 
quart of water and as much milk. Two teaspoonfuls of 
salt anda teacup of Indian meal. A teacupful of home 
brewed yeast, or half as much distillery yeast. Make it 
as stiff as wheat bread with rye flour.—Miss Beecher. 





To Keep Smoked Meat—By J. C. E.— 
Make a dark, tight closet in the north end of the garret, 
or in any out-building. If there is any appearance of fly 
or worm, during the summer, dust the hams with air 
slacked lime. Some allow their hams to hang in the 
smoke-house during the summer, starting a smoke occa- 
sionally to keep off insects. The: house should be tight. 


Cooking Cabbage—H. B. Stanley.—Cut 
it fine, but not cross cut it. Put itin the firying pan, add a 
little salt and pepper, with some cream and a large piece 
of butter. Cook it slowly for ten minutes. Then add a 
half teacupful of vinegar, and turn it over immediately 
into the dish from which it is to be served, 





Influence of the Moon on Meat.— 
“J. P.C,8.’ Itis one of the many foolish superstitions 
that the world has not yet outgrown. ‘‘ Kill your pork 
whenthe moon is increasing and it will swell in the pot,” 
Stuff your pigs with good sound corn, or corn meal, for 
two months before slaughter, and the mqon can't help its 
swelling in the pot, The meat pf Jean, half fed animals 
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Poor Man’s Pudding.—Set 2 quart 
skim milk over a kettle of hot water, until it is scalding 
hot, then stir into it a pint of corn meal, and immediately 
after set the pan off; add a teacup of syrup or molasses, a 
teaspoonful of salt, and one of allspice ; put in a buttered 
pan; bake slow one hour. Good, warm or cold, with 
cold cream or without.—JL. W. C. 

Pumpkin Johnny Cake.—Take 1 bow! 
of corn meal, 114 teacups of stewed pumpkin; add 3 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, 1 teaspoonful of soda, and 2 eggs. 
Mix well and bake in a moderate oven.—Mrs. M. EF. R.-~ 
[We have pleasant memories of this. Hubbard or Boston 
Marrow Squash is an improvement on the pumpkin.—Ep.} 

Frothy Cream and no Butter.-- 
“J. E.,”’ of East Fairfield, Ohio, says: ‘* Our cow calved 
about the middle of Fourth month last; will calve again 
2ith of Fifth month; gave in the summer forty pounds of 
milk per day. We have failed to get butter for the past 
two months; nice thick cream, slightly sour and szfi- 
ciently warm, gets thin'and froths in a few minutes and 
bids defiance to “ patience and perseverence."’ We have 
tried all the remedies we have heard of, both for cow and 
cream. Salted the cow, etc., all to no purpose. We under- 
stand that it has been a failing with the cow heretofore. 
We could get good butter in 15 to 80 or 45 minutes during 
the summer and fall and early winter.’’. Has not your 
cream frozen occasionally ? Buy a thermometer and be- 
gin churning when the temperature of the cream is 659, 
having scalded out the churn so that it will not cool the 
cream. Feed the cow a little linseed or cotton seed cake 
meal and some roots if youcan. It will not do to warm 
cream by pouring much hot water into it. 





Eggs for Setting.—C. E. G.,’’ Buffalo, 
N. Y. Eggs will often hatch after being transported hun- 
dreds of miles by rail, at other times a few miles of wag- 
gon or railroad travel will ruin them. No reliance can be 
placed on eggs transported far, unless they be carried in 
the hands, and packed with great care at that. 





«What are Corn Cobs Good For ?— 
“LL. F. L.,” of Torrington, Conn., asks: ‘* Are corn cobs 
of any use as nourishment for animals, or as a manure 
for vegetables? Ishell a large amount of corn and have 
tried cobs as manure in various ways, have put them in 
my pig-pen for a season, and from there to my garden, 
have put them in a heap to heat and rot, and then to the 
garden, and have applied them in a natural state with bad 
rather than good results. Ihave used them as fuel, they 
make very strong ashes and will form a hard crust over 
the ashes in the stove, some of it is white, some green, 
etc., of which I send you a sample for your opinion ; if it 
is fit for feed for stock of any kind, then our farmers 
should grind their cobs with their corn.”——Ans. We 
suppose they have a little value as manure but are slow 
to decompose, and believe it to be much better to burn 
them and apply the ashes which are very valuable. It is 
worse than useless to grind cobs with the corn unless the 
corn is very soft and immature. After the corn ripens 
well the cobs contain a very small proportion of nutri- 
ment—not so much as straw. 


The N. Y. State Agr’l Society lheld 
its Annual Meeting at Albany, on the 13th and 14th of 
February, for the election of officers, as announced in 
our last issue. The reporteof the Treasurer, Luther H. 
Tucker, Esq., showed the finances of the Society in a 
healthy condition. There was an interesting and instruc- 
tive Address by X. A. Willard, on the Agriculture of 
Great Britain, and another by Dr. Fitch, on the recent 
discoveries in Entomology, dwelling particularly upon 
the canker worm, the joint worm, and the grape-bectle. 
The address of the retiring President, J. Stanton Gould, 
was a scholarly performance, full of practical wisdom 
which we hope to see carried out in the future operations 
of the Society. We exceedingly regretted that there were 
not better arrangements made for discussion of topics of 
practical interest to farmers and horticulturists. There 
were present at the meeting a hundred. or more gentle- 
men from various parts of the State, and some from 
abroad, distinguished farmers, nurserymen, and horticul- 
turists, whose last year’s experience we very much want- 
ed to obtain. Yet there were no arrangements made for 
discussions and experience meetings. We had but three 
sessions in the two days, when we could easily have had 
twice as many of two hours each, and have got much 
useful information and spread it before our readers, 
We beg leave to suggest a change in this respect at the 
next Annual Meeting. We know the Committees are 
necessarily busy, but the rest of the members should 
have work Jaid out for them in meetings for discussion. 


ee 


Patent Office Reports,—‘W,” asks 
where he can obtain them, Jf ‘' W," lives in a large city 
he ean probably find them at any dealers $n waste papery, 
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Pump for Well.—“E. A. P.” The dis- 
tance of the well from the house is not a matter of so much 
importance as the depth of the well. The suction pump 
will only raise water twenty-nine feet in a perpendicular 
hight, and the pump must be very perfect to draw this 
whole distance. The deeper the well, the more force it 
will require atthe pump handle. The lead encased block 
tin pipe is a good article. The nearest village plumber 
will tell you the cost of the article and of suitable pumps. 





Corn Blight.—‘ Will corn blight if planted 
three years in succession upon the same piece of ground 7” 
Not if you put on plenty of manure. Corn is said to have 
been planted on some of the bottom lands of the Scioto 
Valley for 40 years in succession, without any evidence of 
blight. But rotation of crops is ordinarily the true policy. 

The skimmings of Sorghum Juice 
are said to be good food for milch cows, and it will pay 
better. to use it in this manner than for vinegar. 





Coal Ashes.—“H. 8. F.,’’ Bellows Fall, Ct., 
asks, ‘‘ whether coal ashes can be used in any way.’’ The 
best use to be made of them is on roads and walks, either 
by themselves or with gravel. They soon pack very firm. 
They contain a slight amount of fertilizing material and 
may be used on stiff soils where sand would be beneficial. 





Farming by Professional Men.— 
We have received a letter from a city lawyer asking in- 
formation upon this topic, which will soon be answered 
by a gentlemen of experience. It is entirely practicable 
for a business man in the city to live in the country, and 
derive a large part of the support of his family from the 
cultivation of the soil, or to quit the city altogether upon 
a very moderate income. Just how this can be done can 
not be told in a basket article. 


Louisiana State Fair in May.— 
An Association proposes holding a State Agricultural Fair 
in Baton Rouge, La., during the week beginning Monday, 
May 6th. Mr. Clayton Evarts, of Baton Rouge, is Cor- 
responding Secretary and will give further information. 





Apples for Wisconsin.—At the annual 
meeting of the Wisconsin Horticultural Socicty the fol- 
lowing list of five varieties was adopted: Red Astrachan, 
Duchesse of Oldenburgh, Fameuse, Tallman Sweeting, 
Golden Russet. For a second five: Fall Stripe, St. Law- 
rence, Perry Russet, Red Romanite, and Willow-twig. 





How to Make Hens Lay.—It is well 
enough to start hens in laying by giving them stimulating 
food, but we do not believe in keeping it up after they 
begin tolay generally. Much meat fat will induce disease 
sooner or later. M. J. Skinner, of Northampton Co., Pa., 
says he takes acommon milkpot full of thickened milk, 
adds a tablespoonful of Cayenne pepper, and a handful of 
wheat bran, stirs it up and feeds it to the chickens every 
morning, and since he has done so has greatly increased 
his supply of eggs. It is agood practice, and not so in- 
jurious as feeding much meat. 


Stale Fish for Manure.—Mackerel and 
over kinds of salt fish, which are spoiled for food, may 
often be bought very cheap for manure. They are best 
mashed up with soil or muck, and used after laying a few 
weeks and being worked over once or twice. Use at least 
three parts muck to one of fish. 


Cure for Cribbing Horses. — We 
published in the December number a suggestion from a 
Volunteer Officer in regard toa cure for cribbing being 
effected by separating the crowding front teeth. He at- 
tyibuted the habit or disease of cribbing or wind-sucking 
to the painful crowding of the teeth. Since making that 
statement we have received several letters confirming the 
view. One correspondent says; *‘I am satisfied from ex- 
perience the view is correct.’’ Our friends of the N. 
Y. College of Veterinary Surgeons, however, say it is 
entirely incorrect, and that they have seen horses’ teeth 
filed ont—that is, a thin file run up between all the front 
teeth on the upper jaw without producing the least effect. 





What to Do With Slaughter-House 
Bones.—It is a difficult thing to say what a farmer 
should do with bones and oflal that he can coilect 
at a slaughter-house. They may all be thrown into a 
heap with stable manure, to fill all the interstices and 
give compactness to the heaps. This, if watered a little 
to start fermentation, and covered with earth or muck, 
will ‘heat, and many soft bones and all the gristle and 
flesh will become free from the hard bones, which may be 
thrown out when the heap is forked over. The softened 





bones should be thrown to one side and mashed with a 
sledge. Those that remain hard, though they would 
yield to repeated operations, may better be left to dry and 
then sent toa bone mill, if one can be easily reached. 
There should be one in every neighborhood. If this can 
not be done, which is usually the case, the bones may be 
broken up somewhat with a sledge, and either rotted 
again, or treated i once wich sulphuric acid and water. 
First wet the bores. waich should be ona hard clay floor, 
somewhat disiinz, or in a half-hogshead tub, then pour 
upon and over the heaps gradually oil of vitriol, to the 
amount of half the weight of the bones, adding more 
water occasionally. There will be intense heat generated, 
and the mass should be shoveled over or stirred well fre- 
quently, more water added if it dries at all; and so, after 
a while, the hard bones will yield. It may be necessary 
to add more acid, and finally the mass may be dried off 
by mixing the mashed bones, or adding muck or dry soil. 





Improved King Philip Corn, “Hol- 
don” Dutton Corn and other standard eastern varieties, 
may be obtained of all dealers in agricultural seeds. 





Breaking Horses to Single Line.— 
“J. L.,’’ Chester Co., Pa., says the best way to break a 
horse to the single line that he has found is, to put him 
before a hoe-harrow in working corn, and attach single 
and double lines. When the single line will not answer, 
use the others. Have the single line loose from the har- 
row and folded around the hand. You can make a good 
leader of almost any horse in this way in a short time. 





Kwo Eges a Day from One Hen.— 
“J. G.S.,”’ Philadelphia. It may be that your observa- 
tion is correct. There is nothing in the nature of things 
to render it impossible for a hen to lay two eggs in one 
day. Two yolks in one shell are common. The occur- 
rence of one perfect egg inclosed in another, (there being 
room in the outer shell for the first egg, and for a yolk 
and white of ordinary size), is not very rare. Hens will 
sometimes lay a sound egg and a soft shelled one the same 
day ; but whether or not there is any abeolute proof that 
a hen has laid two good eggs in one day we do not know. 





Black Spanish. —“ Can the Ethiopian 
Change his Skin?"—J.H. Mabbett, of South Bergen, N. 
J., states that he has a Black Spanish hen, about one half 
of whose feathers came white at the second moulting; 
at the third she was entirely white; at the fourth she stl 
remained white; at the fifth, which was last fall, about 
one half of her plumage came black. The hen now looks 
as she did at the second moulting. He says: ‘‘I have 
taken no little interest in watching the changes in her 
plumage, and intend to keep her as a curiosity until she 
dies. I presume she will be black again this fall. Itisa 
freak of nature, ard one I think of rather rare occurrence. 
Having made Black Spanish a specialty for the past six 
years, I have only heard of a very few from true stock 
that have made this change in plumage, and think, unless 
they come in contact with some white fowls, they will 
not become more abundant than ‘ white crows.’ ”’ 


Personal,—<An Indiana correspondent asks: 
‘* What has become of A. S. Fuller, has he quit the nur- 
sery business? I have not seen hig card in the Agricul- 
turist for some months.”——When we last saw Mr. Ful- 
ler he went out of the door of 41 Park Row, with a bas- 
ket on his arm, contents unknown. We presume he 
went directly to his present residence in Ridgewood, 
N. J. He says he does not dare to advertise in the Agri- 
culturist, as a single advertisement made agemand for all 
the stock he could raise last year. The same correspond- 
entasks ‘Who is Timothy Bunker?’ We thought every 
one knew he was Justice of the Peace at Hookertown, 
Conn. He is one of our valued contributors, and for all 
further particulars we must refer to Mrs. Sally Bunker, 
of Hookertown, who has enjoyed his acquaintance much 
longer than we have. 

Threshing Conveniently in Single 
Floored Barns.—Jobn Larkin, of East Brandywine, 
Chester Co., Pa., furnishes us with the following plan he 
adopted to do his threshing last fall, by which he says he 
was enabled to perform the same in about half the time 
formerly required. He has an endless chain one-horse 
power and thresher, and instead of having them both on 
one floor, as is the custom with most farmers in that sec- 
tion, he put the thresher up on poles, or square pieces of 
timber that had been put across the front part of the barn, 
about eight feet above the floor for mowing wheat on. 
He placed -a couple of planks cross-ways of these, and 
screw-bolted them down. The thresher was than placed 
on these, and after adjiisting the strap, was fastened down 
the same as on the floor. Two or three temporary posts 
were put up from the floor beneath and nailed fast to the 
cross-pieces, a few loose boards Jaid down for a floor, etc, 





SPECIAL TO EDITORS 


OF OUR 


EXCHANGES. 


Note on our ‘** Copy Right.’?—A 
few Journals have misunderstood and complained of our 
Copy-right—alleging that they would gladly republish 
valuable articles, but for the statement that ‘* each suc- 
cessive number of the American Agriculturist is copy- 
righted.’’—All journals are invited to use our columns free- 
ly, (engravings excepted,) provided each article is credit- 
ed to this journal in full—not to “ Agr.,” or ‘‘ Am. Agr.,”’ 
whieh mean nothing. This simple condition became 
necessary because a few journals, while doing all possible 
to supplant our paper, continually used our original art- 
icles and unblushingly copied engravings from our papers 
and books without a word of credit. We expend 
$15,000 a year in securing editorial work, and procur- 
ing information, and $40,000 a year more in engrav- 
ings, and the propriety of a recognition of their origin 
where articles are used, will be readily conceded by all 
fair-minded editors. 


‘Khe April Number will, we think, fully 
make good our promise that each successive number of 
the Agriculturist shall show improvement. An examina- 
tion of the reading matter, including eight extra pages, 
will show that the articles are prepared by men of the 
highest order of intelligence, combined with practical ex- 
perience. It will be seen that the engravings are ex- 
ceedingly lifelike and in the highest style that can 
be executed upon power presses, As an artistic work we 
invite a comparison of the Agriculturist with any of the 
professionally illustsated journals in this country or 
abroad. Our ambition is to excel in beauty and value 
without regard to expenses. Publishers will readily 
understand that the subscription rate cannot generally 
meet the expense of furnishing a paper of this size and 
quality. But our advertising patronage and book busi- 
ness mect all deficiencies and leave a margin for a satis- 
factory profit. 


Proposition to Editors. 


gy Any Editor publishing the following item editori- 
ally, may order an extra copy of the Agriculturist for all 
of 1867 sent to any address desired. When inserted in 
a Journal having 1000 or more circulation, a couple of 
extra copies may be ordered. 0. JUDD & CO. 


Spring Work is Coming on in the 
Field, Orchard and Garden, and in the grounds about the 
House as well as in the House. The best information 
about the most pleasant and profitable method of per- 
forming this work is, of course, to be found in that large, 
reliable and cheap journal, the American Agriculturist. 
We have received the April number, and it fully carries out 
the Publishers’ promise tg always keep on making every 
number better than the previous one. This, like every 
other issue thus far this year, has eight large pages ex- 
tra. This single number contains between forty and fifty 
pleasing and instructive engravings, one of them a full 
page, and several others very large and beautiful. A full 
three-page calender of Work to be Done will furnish many 
useful hints for the Farm, Garden and Household. A 
slashing article on Humbugs exposes by name a large 
number of the swindlers of country people. There are, 
besides, more than a hundred articles and items full of 
instruction to every cultivator of a garden plot, or a farm. 
More than 150,000 people now enjoy the advantages of- 
fered by the Agriculturist, and everybody else, and his 
wife (and children also), should have it. Its beautiful pic- 
tures are alone worth many times its cost, which is only 
$1.50 a year, or four copies for $5. Take our advice and 
try the Agriculturist this year, and we will guarantee 
satisfaction. ORANGE JUDD & COQO., 41 Park Row, 
New York City, are the publishers, 
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The strap from the horse power was passed up between 
the cross-pieces, and one of them was left in front of the 
thresher to support a platform for the person tending the 
machine to stand on, and a light strip was attached to the 
brake and extended up to the platform, to start and stop 
the machine without going down. The space under the 
shaker was left open for the grain to fall through to 
the floor beneath. The great benefit of this arrangement 
is that you have no caving-up to do while threshing, and 
the straw is easily thrown off into the bays on each side 
and avoids throwing the unthreshed grain so far down, 
and then having to pitch the straw up. This plan cer- 
tainly has great advantages in a single floored barn, but 
if the horse power can be placed on the floor below, the 
merits of this arrangement will not be so striking. 








Suggestions about Threshing Ma- 
chines.—J. F. Dilworth, of Port Penn, Del., offers some 
suggestions to makers of threshing machines, which are 
worth their attention, for many large grain raisers doubt- 
less find similar difficulty. He writes: ‘‘ Since steam has 
been brought into use for threshing grain, we have power 
sufficie:t to do a great deal more work if we had the 
threshers. We have been using the Pitt, Guiger, and 
Westenhouse machines; two of them are made in New 
York, and one in Virginia. They are all deficient in 
ability to separate and clean. We are now using the 
Westenhouse machine, which is a very good one, withan 
eight-horse engine; but when we feed the cylinder (36 
inches, and large enough.) to its full capacity, it wastes a 
great deal of grain, by carrying it over with the straw— 
more with oats than wheat. The fan also is defective, 
not being near large enough; we want a fan capable of 
threshing and cleaning from the chaff sixty or seventy 
bushels of wheat, and one hundred to one hundred and 
twenty of oats per hour. The cylinder of the Westen- 
house machine is able to do that amount of threshing 
with the power we use, and the consequence is the 
separating and cleaning capacity of the machine is over- 
taxed, and grain is wasted. Now, the separating might 
be done cither by lengthening the straw carrier, (making 
two might be preferable, as it would give more strength,) 
or putting revolving prongs between the elevator and 
straw carrier, so arranged that they would not catch the 
straw, yet shake all the grain out. The fan would have 
to be made larger; in other words, we want a more 
elaborate machine ; a little additional weight would be no 
objection ; it would be on trucks, and there would be no 
trouble in moving it about. Last summer I had to carry 
my grain fan to the yard, and take the grain from the 
thresher, and put it through it before sending to market; 
this trouble might all be avoided by having an additional 
fan attached ; it need not be large, and could be arranged 
on top of the machine, with elevators to carry the grain 
from where it is deposited by the first cleaning to the fan 
above, the tailings from that conducted to the cylin- 
der, and the grain run into bags ready for market.” 





Economy of Feeding Turnips. — 
-C. E. T.,” of Topsfield, Mass., writes as follows:— 
** Owing to the scarcity and high price of English hay, I 
have kept my few sheep this winter on low meadow hay, 
mostly ‘buckhorn,’ with about one quart of sliced tur- 
nips to each per day. They like this fare extremely well, 
are in good order, and the lambs so far (Feb. 18) are strong 
and active. I also give to my oxen, and other stock, 
which consume coarse hay, and to cows not in milk, a 
few turnips daily, much to their gratification and apparent 
benefit. By sodoing I have been enabled to use up most 
of my coarse hay, and with a little English I estimate one 
ton of coarse hay and one ton of turnips fully equivalent 
to one ton best English hay for sustenance of cattle.” 


The Pine Barrens of the South. 











“X. Y.” writes as follows: Along the whole 
extent of the Atlantic coast, from New Jersey 
to Georgia, and thence along the Gulf to the 
Mississippi River, stretches a strip of sandy 
land, varying from fifty to one hundred miles in 
width, and known as the “Pine Barrens.” On 
this land, the cultivation of the common agri- 
cultural staples is not remunerative; hence 
the land, while not suited to the production of 
wheat and corn, may produce other plants of 
value, and it would be much better to search 
out such plants as are suited to the soil, than to 
condemn the land as utterly worthless, By cul- 
tivating only, or at least chiefly, such plants 
as prosper in a sandy soil, we believe the 
cultivation of the Pine lands can be made 
remunerative. The watermelon, muskmelon, 





squash, sweet potato, &c., are known to thrive 
better and produce more abundantly in sandy 
soil than in clayey or even loamy upland, but 
others have not had so extensive a trial. The 
groundnut or peanut delights in a warm, sandy 
soil. It yields abundantly, and the demand for 
it, for making oil, is unlimited. It is equal to 
corn for fattening pork. The Scuppernong grape 
is said to thrive luxuriantly on the dryest sands, 
sending down its long roots to the marl beds, 
and bearing heavy crops. If this grape thrives, 
may not some kinds of the improved grapes be 
equally suited to such soil? Field beans will 
often pay where scarcely any other crop will, 
and some of the pole beans, if not even the 
Lima bean, may be cultivated, and should be 
tried on a moderate scale by way of experiment. 
There need be no fear of over stocking the mar- 
ket with this delicious vegetable. The castor 
oil bean will pay well on moist bottom lands, 
We import annually several millions of dollars 
worth of liquorice. This plant luxuriates in a 
sandy soil, and, once planted, requires scarcely 
any cultivation. Instead of importing, we ought 
to export it largely. The peach, apricot and 
nectarine are known to succeed well. South of 
Norfolk the fig stands the winter in the open 
air, and ought to be cultivated largely. Some 
years since a planter near Mobile planted a large 
field with figs, for the purpose of feeding pigs, 
saying the yield per acre was greater than that 
of corn, and the pork was sweeter, while the 
trees required no attention or labor. The arrow- 
root of Bermuda, and the tapioca or Manihot of 
Brazll, are also worthy of trial, and will richly 
reward the labor bestowed upon them if found 
to succeed. Madder will pay when labor and 
capital are more abundant. For forage, different 
kinds of millet and sorghum promise well. 





Walks and Talks on the Farm—No. 40. 

Ihave just lost the best cow I had. It was 
the one I paid the Doctor one hundred and ten 
dollars for last fall. She died of puerperal or 
milk fever. It is seldom that this disease occurs 
later than four days after calving. But this cow 
was not attacked till the eighth day. She hada 
hard time calving, and did not cleanse for three 
days, and then not till we had given her a dose 
ofergot. After that she appeared perfectly well, 
and I thought all danger was past. She ate 
heartily, and gave her usual quantity of milk 
the morning before she was taken sick. But the 
next morning she refused her food, and gave 
only about two quarts of milk, and in half an 
hour afterwards was trembling all over, and so 
weak that ske could hardly stand. She seemed 
to be paralyzed across the loins. We put her into 
a warm basement cellar, where she could not be 
disturbed. She had barely strength enough to 
walk in, and had an inclination to stick her 
head in the ground, which is said to be one of 
the symptoms of the disease. She soon fell 
down, perfectly prostrated; our efforts to re- 
store her proved of no ayail, and she died in 
twodays and a half from the time of the attack. 

In England this disease is called “ the Drop,” 
and is most troublesome in dairies where the 
cows are kept in high condition. Mr. Spooner, 
an eminent veterinary surgeon, states that, so 
far as his experience goes, common cows, when 
highly fed, are more liable to the disease than 
Shorthorns or Herefords. He says: “In a 
rather large suckling dairy of Shorthorns, in the 
vicinity of the writer, the disease is scarcely 
known but by name; whilst in another, con- 
sisting for the most part of Norman and cross- 





bred animals, the loss has been most dishearten- 
ing to the owners. One thing, however, is clear: 
that the mortality is greater among cows that 
are highly kept.” The Shorthorns, however, 
that escaped were fed just as high as the com- 
mon cows, and were quite as fat. The reason 
why highly fed Shorthorns escape, while highly 
fed common cows are attacked, is due probably 
to the fact that the Shorthorns are more accus- 
tomed to high feeding. They have been bred 
for the purpose of converting a large amount of 
food into beef and butter. What would be an un- 
natural state of fatness in a common cow would 
be no more than the ordinary condition of a 
good Shorthorn. I have a thoroughbred Essex 
sow that, compared with ordinary sows, was ex- 
cessively fat, and the Deacon and some of my 
other neighbors said .it was impossible for such 
asow to breed. But at ten months old she had 
a fine litter of six pigs. I have no doubt thata 
common sow as fat as she was would not have 
bred. As long as an animal is growing rapidly 
it should be allowed liberal feed. And in the 
case of animals that have been bred for genera- 
tions for the sole purpose of producing a large 
amount of flesh and fat in a short time, a fleshy 
condition is perfectly natural and will not prove 
injurious, unless carried to excess. 

A common cow cannot be stimulated to take 
on fat or give milk with as much safety asa 
Shorthorn, Hereford or Devon. It is perfectly 
true, as is sometimes said in opposition to im- 
proved breeds, that “ they will not stand starva- 
tion as well as the natives.” And, on the other 
hand, the so-called “natives” will not stand 
high feeding as well as the improved breeds. 
And this is probably the true explanation of the 
fact mentioned by Mr. Spooner. Those of us, 
who, like the Doctor, wish to feed high for the 
purpose of getting a large quantity of rich 
milk, must get cows that have considerable 
Shorthorn, Ayrshire or Devon blood in them. 

Stephens, in his Book of the Farm, recom- 
mends giving cows four pounds of oil-cake a 
day for.a month before and a month after calv- 
ing, forthe purpose of preventing costiveness, 
Before he adopted this practice he lost two or 
three cows, but none afterwards. I gave my 
cow 2 little after she calvyed, made into a mash 
with warm water, but none before; and there I 
think was the mistake. She was a great milker 
and had been used to high feeding, and probably 
needed richer foed than we gave her. But she 
was rather fleshy and I was afraid to give her 
grain. Lam satisfied now that it would have 
been better to have given her a little corn meal 
or oil-cake for a month or two befére calving. 


Misfortunes rarely come singly. I had a 
number of nice early lambs that we kept in the 
basement cellar, and when the cow was taken 
sick we turned them out to make room for the 
cow. There were twosows in the yard and they 
got into the pen and ate up five of the lambs. 


Have just been reading the Agricultural An- 
nual for 1867. It is quite a book, aud I am glad 
that it is bound in cloth as well as paper. 
Works of this kind, which are designed for re- 
ference, are well worth an extra quarter when 
bound in cloth. Paper covered books are a 
nuisance. They are always lying round lose, 
and are never to be found when wanted. 

The editor writes me that he intends to make 
the next volume much better than this. I suspect 
he is “fishing for a compliment,” or else he is 
a more modest man than New Yorkers are sup- 
posed to be! Certainly this Annual is a most 
valuable work, though I presume, with more 
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time for its preparation, the next volume will 
be better. The “ Calendar of Operations” con- 
tains many excellent hints, and will be very 
valuable to young farmers, and those of more 
experience read them with advantage. 

The article on “Tile Draining,” by George E. 
Waring, Jr., Engineer of the Draining of the 
Central Park, has given me several new ideas 
which I hope to profit by. I had not thought 
of putting in “ silt basins” in those parts of the 
drain where there is less fall, and where there 
is, consequently, more likelihood of the drain 
choking up from the deposit of fine sand. Of 
course, in ordinary draining, we need not make 
such expensive affairs as those used in the Cen- 
tral Park. A hole, dug two or three feet below 
the drain, and stoned up to keep the soil from 
falling in,is all that we can afford. But after 
drains are covered up and are fairly working 
there is not much danger of their filling up with 
sediment. The water filters through the soil 
and is as clear as the purest spring water. The 
chief danger is from the surface water washing 
away the soil, more or less, and running in large 
quantities into the drains. I have several places 
on my farm where this occurs. Of course this 
water is not clear and may choke up the drains, 


Another important point which Mr. Waring 
calls particular attention to is “securing the 
outlet.” Of course it is not necessary to have 
such finished work as that represented in fig. 
2, page 55. But I have had one or two drains 
which discharge large quantities of water into 
a deep open ditch, which, from neglecting to 
secure the outlet with stones, &c., have given 
me more trouble than a little. The soil is con- 
tinually falling in, and the tiles are carried by 
the force of the water iutothe ditch. I have 
now built them up, rudely, with stones, but the 
work would have been better done at the first. 

The only objection to Mr. Waring’s article is 
that it represents underdraining as a work re- 
quiring such accuracy that few farmers would 
be able to carry it out alone. I have used 

a surveyor’s level more or less in laying out 
drains, but where a man is acquainted with the 
land it is not indispensable. Water is a good 
level, and in two or three cases has shown me 
outlets, during the wet weather in the spring, 
that Iwas unable to discover with the level. 

When drains are cut during dry weather, a 
level, measuring staff, boring rod, &c., are ne- 
cessary; but in ordinary farm practice draining 
is seldom done at such seasons. The work can 
be done mucj more easily in the spring, when 
the ground is wet and soft, than in the summer, 
when it is dry andhard. And in digging a drain 
where there is water, there is no necessity for a 
level to determine the grade. Cut the drain so 
that the water will run away from you, and a 
little experience will enable any man to clean out 
the bottom of the drain better than it can be done 
with a level in a dry season. Where the water 
runs fast, deepen the drain a little, and you will 
soon get a sufficiently accurate grade. 

The “ Finishing Scoop” is an important tool, 
but there is not one man in ten that knows how 
to use it. The artist, in fig. 9, has not given the 
exact shape. The blade, or scoop, should be the 
same width its whole length, and it should be per- 

fectly straight at the bottom. It should be bright 
and sharp, with a wroughtiron shank that can be 
bent to the desired angle, and if long enough 
and perfectly straight a skillful man can make 
the bottom of the drain as level as a carpenter 
can a piece of board with a planer. Many 





farmers take an old scoop shovel, bend up 
the sides and uses this to clean out the ditches. 








But it is too short to make good work. Good 
“finishing scoops” are not easily to be found. 
There is not one to be had in Rochester. 





Prof. Johnson’s account of the experiments 
made in Saxony on the ripening of rye and 
spring wheat should attract attention. The re- 
sults differ entirely from those obtained by Mr. 
Hannam in England. Mr. H. found that wheat 
cut two weeks before it was fully ripe gave a 
better sample, worth 6 cents a bushel more in 
market, and yielded 4 per cent. more than the 
same wheat allowed to get fully ripe. Nearly 
all our agricultural writers have accepted these 
experiments as decisive on the point, and the 
majority of farmers cut their wheat at an earlier 
period than was the case twenty years ago. 

The experiments quoted by Prof. Johnson 
seem to prove that there is a decided gain in 
allowing grain to get fully ripe before cutting. 
One hundred grains of rye cut July 18th, when 
the “kernels were firm, past the milk, straw, 
yellow and pretty dry,” weighed 203 grains; 
while a hundred grains, cut July 26th, when the 
crop was “dead ripe,” weighed 222 grains, In 
other words, a crop of rye that would yield 30 
bushels per acre, cut at the ordinary time, would 
yield 33 bushels if allowed to get dead ripe. 

The experiments on spring wheat do not show 
so great a gain, but “the advantage of allowing 
the grain to become dead ripe, instead of cutting 
just as it passes out of the milk, is about 5 per 
cent.” On a crop of 30 bushels we gain a bushel 
and a half by allowing it to get fully ripe. 

Of course it is very easy to lose this amount 
by shelling. But now that we have reaping 
machines which give us complete control of the 
crop, we need not be in such a hurry to cut our 
grain. We need not wait till it ig dead ripe, but 
should let it get as near ripe as we can without 
running any risk of shelling. This conclusion 
carries us back again to the opinions of practical 
farmers when I wasa boy. I can well recollect 
how my father opposed the new doctrine at first, 
but gradually relaxed a little and cut earlier, to 
avoid the risk of shelling. As usual, the truth 
probably lies between the two extremes. 

It has been supposed that by allowing grain 
to get dead ripe there was a loss of starch—that 
it was changed into woody fibre or bran. But 
it seems that the rye cut July 18th, when out of 
the milk, contained 72.2 per cent. of starch, 
while that cut July 26th, when dead ripe, con- 
tained 75.7 per cent—a notable increase. 

Prof. Johnson says, in ripening, “the grain 
becomes slightly, the straw and chaff consider- 
ably, poorer in gluten or nitrogenous matters.” 
We suppose he does not mean tHat the grain 
contains any less gluten, but rather that it con- 
tains more starch; and this would give a less 

percentage of gluten. Just as in a fat ox there 
is no less meat (nitrogen) than in the same ox 
when thin, although the percentage would be 
less. And so in a fat kernel of wheat, there is 
no less gluten, but proportionally more starch. 


The most interesting part of Mr. Carpenter’s 
article on potatoes is the statement in regard to 
three neighboring farmers, who planted the 
same variety of potato (the Pinkeye Rusty Coat). 

No. 1—Planted whole potatoes in hills 3 feet 
apart. Yield 80 bushels per acre. 

No, 2—Planted whole potatoes in rows 3 feet 
apart and 15 inches apart inthe rows. Yield 
100 bushels per acre, 

No. 83—Planted the same distance apart as 
No. 2, but with sets cut to only two eyes. Yield 
two hundred and sixty (260) bushels per acre. 
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The explanation of this astonishing difference 
is not so much (probably) to planting sets with 
only two eyes, as to the fact that No. 1 and No. 
2, although they cultivated the land thoroughly 
up to July ist, let the weeds grow up and choke 
the crop afterwards, while No.8 kept his land 
free from weeds. All through the season No. 
1 and No. 2 had to “mow the weeds at digging 
time,” while in No. 8 “no weeds were to 
be seen.” This is the great lesson that we must 
all learn—that the land must be clean to produce 
maximum crops. If you take the weeds into 
partnership you cannot have the whole profits. 
They are the worst of partners. They do no work, 
put in no capital, bear noneof the expenses, 
pay no taxes and have very extravagant habits. 

It seems that Mr. Carpenter has been eminent- 
ly successful as a potato grower. His success 
seems to be due to three things: 1st. Change of 
seed; 2nd. Close planting, and 8rd, to thorough 
cultivation. He plants in narrow rows, only from 
two feet to two feet nine inches apart, cuts to two 
eyes and drops the sets from twelve to sixteen 
inches apart in the rows. He covers the seed 
with a plow from four to six inches deep. I do 
the same thing, and some of my neighbors told 
me I would smother them, or that, at all events, 
they would be a week or ten days later in get- 
ting through the soil than if covered lightly with 
ahoe. They may be a little longer in coming 
up, but you can plant that much earlier, and 
then harrow the ground to kill the weeds just 
as the potatoes are breaking the ground. If 
planted deep there is no danger of pulling up 
the sets or of doing any serious damage to the 
shoots. With Peachblows and other rampant 
growers three feet between the rows is near 
enough. If the land is in good order the tops 
will completely cover the ground. Flukes could 
be planted as close together as Mr, Carpenter re- 
commends with decided advantage. 

Mr. C. puts ashes and plaster on the rows 
after the potatoes are up. I have known plaster 
produce a good effect; but on my soil ashes 
have never been of much benefit to the potatoes, 
I should have more faith in 250 pounds of good 
Peruvian guano, sown broadcast and harrowed in 
before planting. The ashes and plaster might 
then be applied afterwards on top with more 
probability of proving beneficial. I have known 
300 pounds of Peruvian guano give an increase 
of nearly one hundred bushels per acre. This, 
however, was on land which, without guano, 
produced only 98 bushels per acre. On rich land 
the effect might not be so marked; I donot 
see why we cannot raise 300 bushels per acre. 








MEASUREMENT OF UNHUSKED CoRN IN THE 
Cris.—A Missouri correspondent propounds a 
question, which we must say, in our belief, de- 
fies mathematics or ordinary guessing. He asks 
for a rule for the measurement of unhusked corn 
in the crib. Were the cribs equally well packed 
down, the corn ears year after year, in any dis- 
trict, very uniform in size and well filled, (for 
nubbins and half-filled ears have nearly as much 
husk as good ones), there might, perhaps, be a 
rule given. But the fact is,no two kinds of corn 
can be relied upon to have the same amount of 
husk; on different land the same kind of corn 
will not have the same quantity of husk and i 
cob in proportion to the grain; even on the 
same field, in different years, the production will 
vary greatly. Afterall, the variation will not be 
so much in the number of ears produced, as 
in the amount of shelled corn they will yield; 
while the unhusked ears will have much the 
same apparent size and amount of husks. 
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Fig. 1.—EXTERIOR OF CHEESE ROOM. 


How Cheddar Cheese is Made. 
BY EVA M. COLLINS, 
iene 
Mr. Eprron: You expressed a desire to go 
through our cheese-rooms again, and to see how 
the Cheddar Cheese was made. If you can spare 
a few moments this morning, and will imagine 
yourself at my elbow, I will take you around 
with pleasure. We have a dairy of 40 cows. 
You remember they used to be milked ina yard. 
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Fig. 2.—PLAN OF CHEESE ROOM. 

A, Cheese Room; B, Curing Room; 1, Furnace with large 
kettle and closely fitting cover; 2, Steam pipe from furnace 
to steam chamber under vat; 3, Vat for milk; 4, Sink with 
strainer; 5, Tank for sweet whey; 6, Tank for sour whey; 
%, Curd mill; & large table, formerly work bench; 9, 
Cheese presses; 10, Shelves; 11, Shelf under window. 
Now father has milking stables. These are a 
decided improvement. Most of the cows have 
Jearned to drink whey, so we at present do 
not keep so many pigs as we formerly did. 

Do you recognize, in fig. 1, the old door-way 
to the cheese-room ? Do you remember washing 
your hands in the tank of sour whey in front, 
after your blackberrying excursion with Willie 
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und I? That stands there still—one of the 
fixtures. They cannot feed out whey sweet, as 
it would kill cows or pigs. Father talked about 
having it carried in pipes, but it would require 
so much grading that it was not finally done. 

Figure 2 is a plan of the cheese-rooms; fig. 3 
shows the inside and a view of the vat, and meth- 
od of heating the milk by steam, The evening’s 





milk is strained into the vat, and kept cool with 
; covered pails of ice water till morning, when 
| the eream is removed, heated to 86°, and re- 
| turned to the milk. Frequently both butter and 

cheese are made from the same milk, but the 

practice is unknown in our dairy. <A ball of 
| annotto, an inch in diameter, is rubbed up ina 

bowl with a little warm water, in which has 
| been dissolved a half teaspoonful of soda to 
| brighten the annotto, as a high color is desirable 
in Cheddar Cheese, and the whole is thoroughly 
mixed with the milk. The morning's milk has 
been strained into the vat, the whole heated to 
90°, the rennet added, the curd has come, and 


there Mary 
Coes Pe 


stands cut- . 
ting it up Fig. 4.—W0OODEN KNIFE. 


| with a wooden knife, fig. 4, into parallelopipe- 

dons (isn’t that learned!) an inch square at 

the top. Mary cuts up an entire rennet, puts it 

into a pitcher with a quart of water and a half 
pint of salt, and uses about a gill to bring the 

curd, adding a little water occasionally as that 
in the pitcher gets low. A good strong rennet 
will lasta week. Calves’ rennets differ so much 

in strength that the only rule possible is to use 
as little as will do. Mary keeps two pitchers for 
rennet, and prepares the second one a day or 
two before she begins to use from it, when, if 
there is still any liquid remaining in the first, 
| it is carefully strained into the second. 

In about half an hour Mary will begin to 
break up the curd with her hand; moving it 
gently for twenty 
minutes, mean- 
while increasing 
the, heat to 969, 
when one end of 
the vat is raised 
by means of the 
screw, and _ the 
process of draw- 
ing off the whey 
commences,and is 
continued for an 
hour or two. 
When it is suffi- 
ciently dry, it is 
weighed, salted in 
the proportion of 1 oz. dry salt to 5 Ibs. curd, 
cooled off, and pressed in large hoops for half 
an hour, when it is removed and ground into 
lumps, the size of a pea, in the curd mill, fig. 5, 
of which fig. 6 is the cylinder. This turns 
against a curved surface with similar teeth. By 
this mill the curd is not really ground, but 
picked fine. Cotton bags, fig. 7, are then filled 
with the curd and 
pressed in seven inch tin 
hoops, fig. 8, strongly 
banded with iron, under 
| 1,000 Ibs. weight to 20 
| Ibs. curd, for two days. 
| Once during this time 
the cheeses are taken 
out, turned, and the bags replaced by ban- 
dages. We have one press which holds eight 
hoops, fig. 9; the others only four. They 
are then bandaged anew, immersed in a kettle 
of scalding brine to make a rind impervious to 
the flies, and stored away in the curing-room, 
where they are daily turned, and, after the first 
morning, dressed down with whey, butter and 
annotto for a month or six weeks. This is the 
room which you used to say reminded you of 
pine apples, strawberries and roses. They are 
taken from this room to the stone cheese-house, 
where the process of curing still goes on. By 














Fig. 5.—cunpD MILL, 





Fig. 6.—OYLINDER. 








and by the shelves, from the floor to the ceiling, 
will be filled with beautiful little Cheddar 
Cheeses, fig. 10, just alike, each weighing from 
10 to 12 lbs.,and about the color of a horse 
chestnut. The Ched- 
darCheeses are made 
extensively in Eng- 
land, and are im- 
ported for this mar- 
ket. The name is 
ag taken from the town 
Fig. 7. Fig. 8 of Cheddar, in the 
northern part of England, where they are 
manufactured on a large scale. Mr. F. W. Col- 
lins- introduced the idea of making them in 
this country, in his dairy in Morris, Otsego 
County, N. Y., in 1862, since which time he 
has confined his dairy to the production of for- 
cign cheese, mostly of that stamp. The whole- 
sale price has been regulated by the exchange 
on gold, and consequently has vacillated widely. 
In 1862 it was 16 cents per lb. ; in 1863, 25; 
in 1864, 40; in 1865, 80; in 1866, it has ranged 
from 33 to 85 cents per pound. 

[The manufacture of the finer varieties of 
cheese is receiving great attention in the dairy 
districts. The introduction of the factory sys- 
tem by Jesse Williams, 
of Rome, a few years al 
since, has had the hap- a 
piestinfluenceintheim- Si 
provement of the qual- 
ity of American cheese, 
and in the demand for 
it in other countries, es- 
pecially England. In 
1857 the total export of 
American cheese amounted to but 6'{2 millions 
of pounds. In 1864 the exports from this port 
alone were estimated at fifty millions of pounds. 
It only needs suitable care in the management 
of the dairy to give us the command of the 
cheese markets of the world. The Cheddar is 
the highest style of English : 
cheese. It will be scen from 
the prices named by our cor- 
respondent that they are near- 
ly a third higher than the 
average price of ordinary qual- 
ities of cheese in those years. 

This is a pretty strong argument for absolute 
cleanliness in the milking stables, and the 
greatest nicety in the dairy-room.—Eps.] 
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THILL AND PoLE Harrows.—It is very desi- 
rable to give corn, sorghum, pofttoes, ard all 
root crops very early culture. This cannot be 
well done with implements having teeth which 
shovel, scrape, slice, or otherwise move much 
the soil. The best hoe for many purposes is the 
potato hook, and harrows of various sizes are 
the best implements for the tillage of such 
crops. Potatoes require little care, and if planted 
deep may be harrowed without reference to the 
rows, but for other crops the teeth must be 
guided to stir the soil and not touch the plants, 
Why not bolt a pair of thills and a handle or 
pair of plow handles to a light (A) harrow? 
Clods and stones will have much less influence 
upon it than if drawn simply by the clevis. The 
thills may be very narrow. With a pole, using 
two horses, and taking out the middle teeth, the 
harrow being run astride the rows, the work of 
corn hoeing might be greatly facilitated. The 
full efficacy of a harrow is secured only when 
every tooth does its work and no one follows in 
the track of another. This may be better secured 
by using thills and poles than by any other way. 
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The Opossum.—(Didelphis Virginiania.) 
ae 

This is one of those peculiarly American “in- 
stitutions,” which, after the discovery of the 
Western World, added much to the interest with 
which naturalists regarded America. New flow- 
crs and shrubs, new trees and animals were 
expected, but as 
a general thing 
these followed in 
some measure the 
old familiar forms 
of Europe. But 
this wonderful ge- 
nus (Dédelphis) in 


many important 
respects Was an 
entire anomaly. 


In the first place, 
the teeth are more 
numerous than 
those of any other 
then known ani- 
mal; the hind feet 
are hand-like, be- 
ing furnished with 
i sort of nailless 
thumb, so that the 
animal can grasp 
a branch; the nak- 
ed tail is prehen- 
sile, enabling the 
animal to use it 
in climbing or to 
suspend itself by it, as in the picture, and, more 
astonishing than all, the females have a belly 
pouch in which the young are reared. This 
pouch is common to the order of marsupial 
animals, which is the prevailing type of the 
mammalia of Australia—the kangaroo, for ex- 
ample. The Opossum Family includes ten or 
twelve genera and 
perhaps fifty spe- 
cies, some of 
which are not 
much larger than 
a COMMON MOuUse 5 
but the Opossum 
is the only once 
found in the Uni- 
ted States, and 
from its size 
one of the most 
important and in- 
teresting. Its head 
is long, the nose 
straight and point- 
ed, teeth numer- 
ous and _ sharp, 
ears thin, dark at 
base and bordered 
with white; fur 
gray, composed of 
fine soft wool,with 
many long white 
hairs; color on the 
back and legs 
darker. The Opos- 
sum weighs 10 to 
14 pounds,is quick 
and active among _ 
the branches of trees, but ciumsy on the ground. 
When pressed to close quarters it feigns death, 
and shows no fight, but watches an opportunity 
to escape. From this well known habit comes 
the expression “ playing possum.” A nocturnal 
animal, crafty and stealthy in its motions, feed- 
ing upon fruits and vegetables to some extent, 
but particularly fond of eggs and young birds, 
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the nest of many a poor bird is robbed. Young 
mice are greedily devoured, and many rep- 
tiles also. In fact there is little animal food not 


acceptable, provided the Opossum does not 
have to fight for it. The birth of the young 
seems to be a matter of mystery. When first dis- 
covered they are minute, blind, naked, shapeless 
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opossuM—(Didelphis Viryiniana.) 
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things, weighing only a single grain each, and 
each attached to a teat, of course within the 
protecting marsupial pouch. After some fifty 
days, having gained sight and fur, and being 
about as large as little mice, they begin to run 
in and out, though remaining most of the time 


attached to the teats; when their size is so great 





CHF tie 
GREEN TURTLE AND SALT WATER TERRAPIN, 


that the pouch will not hold them, they are said 
to cling to the mother’s back, coiling their tails 
around hers for additional security. The Opos- 
sum is found in all the Atlantic States south of 
New-York, occasionally in this State, but not 
east of the Hudson River; and southward and 
westward. Its flesh is excellent, usually very 
fat, aud resembling that of a sucking pig. 


The Green Turtle (Cielonia Midas.) 
a ed 

This animal belongs to the family of Logger- 
head Turtles. It is common in our markets, but 
rarely appears upon the coasts of the Atlantic 
States, except Florida, though occasional speci- 
mens have been found as far north as Long 
Island. It is an 
inhabitant of the 
deep sea in the 
neighborhood of 
the West India 
Islands. It is weil 
represented in our 
engraving,and has 
little the look of 
our land or fresh 
water tortoises. 
The feet are real- 
ly fins, and are 
exclusively used 
for swimming, ex- 
cept when they 
come upon the 
shore to lay their 
eggs. These they 
lay inhollows dug 
in the dry sand, 
high on the beach. 
One hundred and 
fifty to two hun- 
dred eggs are laid 
in a place, they 
are covered with 
sand and left tobe hatched by the sun. At 
these times the turtles are taken, and shipped 
| in great numbers to the markets of the United 
| States and Europe. They weigh from two hun- 
dred to four hundred pounds. Considerable 
pains is now taken on many of the West India 
Islands to prevent the destruction of the eggs 
and of the turtles 





before the eggs 
are laid. When 


the young hatch 
they shuffle away 
down to the wa- 
ter and are seen 
no more until 
they appear of full 
size, living appa- 
rently continually 
under water. They 
feed upon a kind 
of sea weed called 
turtle grass. The 
general color of 
this turtle is olive 
green, and the fat 
has a greenish. 
hue, They never 
bite, we believe, 
but | sometimes 
strike with their 
“ flippers.” In 
market the fore 
and hind fins on 
the same side are 
usually tied to- 
gether by a cord 
passed through 
the leathery web. The flesh of these animals is 
savory and tender, being cut into steaks for broil- 
ing or frying, and those parts unfit for steaks 
are used for the popular “ green turtle soup.” 

Tue Sart Water Terrarx (Malacoclem- 
mys palustris.}—The little fellow at the left of 
the picture is another favorite of the epicure, 
The Salt Water Terrapin inhabits the salt water 
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marshes from Rhode Island to South America, 
during our Northern winters burying itself in 
the mud. Taken at this time it is fat and deli- 
cious, and greedily sought for in our City mar- 
kets. Each plate of the upper shell is marked 
with deep striz - parallel with the sides, These 
are deepest in the males, and the males are con- 
siderably less in size than their companions. 
These Terrapins are very active on shore, and 
expert swimmers—on the alert and ever sus- 
picious of danger, except when hybernating. 
They are about 7'|, inches long, the shell being 
of an olive green color, with darker concentric 
markings on the, scales. The under shell or 
sternum is yellowish green, with dusky mark- 
ings, and the legs and neck of a light brown, 
inclining to white, with innumerable black dots. 
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Carrot Culture. 
SILVERTHORN. 
—-— 

Select a good rich piece of clover sod, with 
deep loam or gravel soil; put on twenty loads 
of good manure to the acre and spread evenly 
over the ground. Then plow the ground about 
six inches deep. I once failed entirely to raise 
a crop because I plowed my ground too deep; the 
seed would not germinate in the soil turned up. 
I do not think it advisable to undertake the 
culture of carrots on clay soil with a stiff sub- 
soil, as the cost of them will exceed the profit. 

After plowing, harrow fine; harrow the last 
time the short way of the piece; then drill in 
the seed the long way, in rows, two feet apart. 

I prefer to raise my own seed, as it grows 
much more sure than seed purchased at the 
stores—use fresh seed. I usually raise the 
White Belgian, as I can grow more to the acre 
than of any other kind. Still I consider there is 
more nutriment in the same amount of the 
Orange carrot. The best tool that I have yet 
used is of my own invention. 

The frame is similar to that of a common 
cultivator, and about the same length, but only 
about two-thirds as heavy—in this I have eight 
teeth. The teeth are about ten inches long 
from the shoulder to the point. The blade is 
similar to the coulter on a plow, except it is 
only about 14 inches wide and brought to an 
edge. These, with a good cultivator shovel for 
the front tooth, complete the implement. 

With this cultivator and a horse, you can 
commence to work your carrots as soon as they 
are up, cutting up the ground deep and very 
close to the carrots without covering them up, 
thus saving five-sixths of the labor usually spent 
With the hoe, and leaving the ground in much 
better condition than it otherwise could be. 
After the carrots are about as big as a pipe 
stem, I take my hoe the narrow way, and cut 
the rows into hills, leaving them, when thinned 
out, about six inches apart. After this you have 
no. more to do with the hoe, but use the culti- 
vator occasionally. To harvest, plow around 
the patch, just as close to the row as you can 
without cutting the roots. Now let your team 
stand, take a good butcher knife, catch the top 
of the carrot in the right hand, pulling it out of 
the ground, after which take the root in the left, 
and turn the top down—now, with one clip, cut 
off the top and throw the carrots in piles on the 
plowed ground, and tramp the tops in the fur- 
rows—now, plow about twice around, and you 
ure ready to pull and cut as before. In this way 
myself and one other hand have harvested and 
buried one hundred bushels in half a day. 
Carrots should remain in the ground as long as 
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they can be left, and be got out while the ground 
is dry, as they generally improve till freezing 
weather, and they keep much more fresh than 
when harvested before they are fully matured. 
Still they should be dug when the ground is dry, 
for the carrots come out clean, and need no 
washing before feeding. Dirty carrots never 
should be fed to any kind of stock. 

Every person should have a good root cellar 
attached to the barn. After your carrots are 
harvested, put in the cellar about what will last 
till midwinter, and bury the balance, as they 
keep much fresher when buried than in a cellar. 

Carrots have no great fattening properties, 
but when fed with grain they are much better 
than etther fed separately. I have always found 
it more advantageous to feed, say to a horse, 
four quarts of oats and six to eight good sized 
carrots than eight quarts of oats with no car- 
rots, or than double the amount of carrots with 
no oats. Carrots alone, are most excellent feed 
for cows in the spring, before grass comes; chop- 
ped fine and mixed with ground oats, they make 
the best of feed for sheep having early lambs. 

[Deeper plowing than six inches is advisable 
in rich sandy loams, and in all heavy loams 
sub-soiling will pay. The tops of carrots make 


excellent feed, and we think it pays better to 


feed them than to turn them under. In some 
districts they are sold to dyers, at a good price.] 
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Driving Horses at Plowing. 
= <> = 

[The following sensible notions about plowing 
are from ‘“ T.C.,” of Paulding County, Ohio. The 
docility of the horse, under proper training, is 
such that lines need only be used at plowing, in 
an emergency; but horses can seldom be trusted 
without some control upon their heads.—Ebs. ] 
“The subject of driving horses before the 
plow is an important one to every farmer, for 
good driving and good plowing go together, and 
good, easy plowing is no small item in farming. 
I have seen one man take a team to plow, and 
permit them to walk so fast that they had to 
stop every few rods to breathe, and thereby lose 
more time and injure the team more, and not 
make as good work by far as if they had been 
driven more slowly ; and I fear this is the prac- 
iice of thousands of the readers of the American 
Agriculturist. I have seen another man take 
two old horses that had been used singly in a 
buggy, one much lighter and much faster than 
the other, and (neither of which had been used 
to plowing), hitch them to the plow, and ina 
short time have them go step by step with each 
other, what pace he wished, and so straight as 
to surprise his employer. While the former 
plowman made bad work by letting some slices 
fall back, setting some on edge, and leaving dead 
furrows from two to three feet wide, the latter 
would turn all well over, and in finishing up 
would leave a dead furrow only the breadth 
of the plow, and as straight as need be, without 
making any ‘turns’ or short furrows. The 
good plowman did his work much easier to him- 
self and team than the other. Both pieces were 
in corn, and that best plowed was easiest tended. 
“The best way that I know of to tie horses 
that are in the habit of going too fast is the fol- 
lowing: Use the cord lines, (those thick at the 
hind ends are best for lazy horses), instead of 
the short stick between their heads. I prefer a 
coupling strap, with a spring hook at each end, 
and buckle in the middle, or a cord line will do. 
We do not want horses always the same dis- 
tance apart, especially in finishing up, and be- 
sides the stick is not pleasant to a tender- 














mouthed horse when turning round, especially 
if the driver does not believe in it, or if he is not 
kind to his team. If one horse is faster than the 
other, instead of hanging the check rein on the 
harness as usual, put it back between the hames, 
tie a short line to the middle of it, and tie the 
other end of the short line to the other horse’s 
wiffletree, or to his trace forward of it. When 
the fast horse steps forward he steps into his 
‘bit’; if he hasa tender mouth he may ‘rear,’ 
but by the time his feet are off the ground the 
other horse makes a step, and his rein is slack, 
and he will learn to go slow before he gets tired. 
If both horses are too fast, tie them both in the 
same way. As to driving, every good plowman 
establishes a communication between himself 
and his team peculiar to himself—not, however, 
by putting the lines round the back, nor by 
hanging them on. the ‘handles, unless they 
have more practice than is usual on small farms, 
The boy that took the prize without lines had 
practice. The place for the linesis in the plow- 
man’s hands, where he can let one slip through 
his fingers, or gather it in, as needed. With 
lines, properly used, words are seldom needed 3 
and with sufficient practice words properly 
spoken doaway to a great extent with the use 
of lines. ‘Come’ and ‘gee’ are all the words 
necessary, besides speaking to each horse’ by 
name; they should be spoken to kindly. Ifa 
horse is lazy, a stroke with acord line shows him 
his pace much quicker than unkind words. I 
know of no surer way to break up a bad practice 
than that which induced the boy to drive his 
team without lines—namely, the offer of a prize.” 


Screens for Shelter. 


Ss 
Screens are planted for two purposes : the con- 
cealment of objects offensive to the taste, and 
the shelter of buildings, gardens and orchards 
from the winds. It isof screens as a shelter 
that we purpose to say a few words here. 
The importance of shelter in our northern cli- 
mate is but little understood. It answers sever- 
al economic as well as esthetic purposes. No 
country home has its appropriate surroundings 
until evergreens are planted. It is cheerless and 
desolate in winter—it lacks the highest charm 
in summer. By the shelter of evergreens, we 
may change the temperature of the seasons, and 
give gardens and orchards the climate of re- 
gions four or five degrees further south. The 
violence of the prevailing winds may be com- 
pletely broken, so that the thermometer will not 
sink so low in winter, and the snow, instead of 
drifting in heaps and leaving many places bare, 
will spread its soft covering evenly over all del- 
icate plants and preserve them. Many of the 
difficulties with which the gardener and orchard- 
ist have to contend, may be obviated by the 
shelter of trees. One reason why grapes and 
other small fruits do better in cities and villages 
than in the country, is the fact that they have 
the shelter of yards and buildings. Train an 
Isabella upon a trellis in an open field, and you 
may not get a crop once in five years. Put it 
upon the south or east side of a building, and, 
with suitable feeding and pruning, the crop is. 
generally as sure as that of Indian corn. 
One of the best examples of the ameliorating 
influences of shelter upon climate that has ever 
fallen under our observation, was upon the 
farm of the late Judge Meech, of Shelburne, 
Vt. His homestead was near the shores of 
Champlain, and swept by the severe lake winds 
in the winter and spring, He inclosed about 
two acres with a sereen of American Arbor 
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Vite, that being the most common evergreen of 
the region. Within this inclosure he could raise 
the grape, the peach, and other fruits that would 
not mature outside. The effect of the screen 
was to give his garden the climate of New York. 
There can be no doubt of the economy of 
planting screens in cold climates around gar- 
dens and orchards, wherever there is sufficient 
room for them. A screen, unlike a hedge, does 
not require close planting, and not much shear- 
ing or attention of any kind, after it is once 
established. As tothe plants that will serve 
this purpose, deciduous trees are better than 
nothing, but they are not nearly so effective as 
evergreens; and if one is to be at the expense of 
planting it is better economy to plant the best. 
There are several varieties of evergreens that 
make perfect shelter, and -we should be govern- 
ed in their selection mainly by the cost of the 
plants and the facility of transplanting. We put 
at the head of the list the-Norway Spruce, and 
this conifer has been so extensively imported for 





SCREEN OF NORWAY SPRUCE. 
the last dozen years or more, that almost every 
well established nursery has a large stock, and 
they are as cheap as any other tree. Many nur- 
series have evergreen trees fit for no other pur- 
pose than screens, or to be cut up for stakes and 
poles. The Hemlock is another admirable tree 
for this purpose, and if we could find plants 
that had been properly grown, we should pre- 
fer them to the Norway Spruce. The foliage is 
more beautifw, they are a perpetual feast to the 
eye, but unfortunately they are exceedingly im- 
patientof removal. It is rare to find a nursery- 
man that knows how to grow a Hemlock, and 
hardly ten per cent. of plants taken from the 
woods, with ordinary treatment, will live. Next 
to this we place the American Arbor Vite, 
which is abundant and easily transplanted. 
The White and Black Spruce, and the Red Ce- 
dar, also, make good screens. So much de- 
pends upon keeping the roots of evergreens 
moist during transportation that we should be 
governed mainly by location and price in select- 
ing any one of the varieties here mentioned. 

If the soil is rich enough to bear sixty bushels 
of corn to the acre, it will require nothing but 
mechanical preparation—plowing with the sur- 
face and subsoil plow. It will pay to loosen 
the soil to the depth of eighteen inches. If en- 
riching is called for, use no fresh manures, but 

a compost made of peat andashes, or muck and 
lime. Ashesare always a good dressing for ever- 
greens, The distance of planting will be de- 
termined somewhat by the size of the trees, and 
the immedjate objects aimed at. With Norway 
Spruces ten or twelve feet high, an effective 
shelter may be made at once. We have suc- 
ceeded admirably with trees of this size, losing 
less than five per cent.—planting them so that 
the limbs justtouehed.’ They were put out, with 

good balls of earth, the same day they were 
taken up. It is safer, however, to plant smaller 
trees, and closer together, even if you have to 

take.out the alternate trees two or three years 
later. A screen for an apple orchard may be 
left to grow twenty-five or thirty feet high, and 
in this case the trees should be at least ten feet 


The screen will require much less attention than 
the hedge, but it is good policy to keep the 
ground cultivated for a few years after the plant- 
ing, and to bring out the bottom limbs well by 
shearing those above. All the different kinds of 
evergreens we have named bear the shears well, 
and can be readily trained in the way they 
should go, with a little timely attention. 
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Smallness of Cob Very Desirable in 
Seed Corn. 


wee 

The selection of seed corn is one of the most 
important things which a farmer does at this 
season. Coarse cobs accompany late matur- 
ity, as a rule; fine cobs, well tipped out, in- 
dicate perfect maturity, adaptation to the season 
and soil, and a fixedness of character which it 
is important to maintain. The curing of corn 
takes place to a great extent after husking, and 
the presence of a great, soft, moist cob in each 
ear gives a tendency to mold, which should be 
sedulously avoided. The old experiment of fit- 
ting a paper cone to an ear of corn, then with- 
drawing the ear, shelling it and returning the 
kernels to the cone, is interesting and instruc- 
tive. If the kernels will all go easily into the 
cone, the cob is too large, and we should say, 
the corn unfit for seed. The cone should be 
made of brown paper, dampened, bound tightly 
around the ear, coming no higher than the 
kernels, but covering all; the ends are trimmed 
off, and it is allowed to dry before the ear is 
drawn out. One may easily judge by the eye 
which ears have the smallest cobs—those which 
are best tipped out, Which have the kernels in 
the closest rows, and all the rows running un- 
broken from end toend. These ears will not 
be found among the biggest round, nor among 
the longest, usually, but among those of medium 
size. A friend used to say, as he showed off his 
seed corn, “every ear as regular and solid as a 
white-oak pin.” And so they were, as nearly as 
corn ears could be, firm, close, hard and solid. 





Cotton Culture. 
BY F. G. DWIGHT, 
oe 

[Our offer of two premiums for prize essays 
upon this subject has been responded to, and the 
first premium has been awarded to Joseph B. 
Lyman, a recent cotton planter in Louisiana, 
and the second to F. G. Dwight, whose expe- 
rience has been in the Atlantic Seaboard Cotton 
States. Both essays will be probably published 
in one volume, in season for the next year’s 
operations. For the immediate benefit of our 
readers in the cotton growing districts, and of 
the large class who are contemplating a removal 
thither, we give in this issue the first of a series 
of articles culled from these essays. —Ebs. ] 
Beppine Up.—After the fields have ali been 
plowed the work of bedding commences. One 
hand leads off with a scooter plow, and marks 
rows, running through the whole length or 
width of the field; others follow with turn 
plows, and throw two or more furrows on each 
side of the marks, making a slightly elevated 
bed, the number of furrows to be turned de- 
pending on the width of the spaces between the 
rows. A small water furrow is left between the 
beds to serve as a drain after heavy rains. 
Where the land is not likely to wash, and there 
is a good deep subsoil to readily absorb rains, 
flat culture is often practiced. In this case the 
land is thoroughly plowed as before, and if pos- 





apart to give the requisite strength at the base. 


with until seeding time, when slight beds are 
thrown up in the process of planting, 


Cotton Rows.—In marking out rows, it is 
recommended that they should be laid out east 
and west, in order to be as much as possible ex- 
posed to the sun at ail hours of the day—cotton 
being of all others a hot weather plant. This 
distinction can be observed on level ground, or 
such as is slightly rolling, but where there is 
much fall, attention must be paid to safeguards 
against the land washing. On hilly lands, curves 
should be followed around the sides on a level. 

The probable productiveness of the soil must 
determine the distance between the rows; the 
poorer the soil the nearer should they be. On 
Jand that is not well known to be very good, 
it is safest to let the distance be about 20 inches 
or two feet, so that in getting twice as many 
rows on poor soil as would be put on land ad- 
mitting of four-foot distance, the difference in 
the yield of a crop grown on good and only 
tolerably good land would not be very great. 

PLANTING.—The cotton plant in its early 
growth is very tender, particularly when ina 
crowded state, it cannot withstand frost and is 
even very sensitive to cool weather. As early 
planting is generally recommended and will be 
found to be the most successful, caution must 
be exercised not to plant too early. To replant 
is discouraging work, involving much loss of 
time. In the Gulf States from the 25th March 
to the 10th April is the usual planting season. 


Detatts.—The hands that are selected to 
drop the seed must be furnished with bags or 
“wallets” large enough to hold about half a 
bushel of seed. These are suspended at the 
right or left side by a rope or strap over the 
shoulder. With the scuter plow, a seed furrow 
is opened to the depth of three or four inches in 
the middle of the bed, the hands following the 
plow and dropping the seed as even as possible. 

Careful supervision is needed. The best of the 
freedmen are not easily impressed with the im- 
portance of dropping the seed regularly. They 
soon get careless, and if you are not on the 
alert, the young plants will come up in patch- 
es. Light furrows are thown towards the 
opened row to cover the seed, one on each side. 
If left in this condition the seed would be cov- 
ered too deeply; and after one field is planted, 
the wooden scraper, fastened to a plow stock, is 
drawn over the seed row, taking off all uneven- 
ness of surface, removing the excess of cover- 
ing, and leaving the bed in a neat condition, 
somewhat elevated above the water furrow. 

In Fiat CuLtTure, where there has been no 
previous ‘‘bedding up,” the seed furrows are 
opened at proper distances, Seed dropped and 
covered as before; then successive furrows are 
thrown towards the seed row until the space 
between the rows is plowed up, leaving a shal- 
low water furrow midway between. the beds. 
Again, on very good land, and where the soil 
isin fine working order, the labor of plowing 
previous to planting is sometimes dispensed 
with. This “short cut” way, however, is not 
to be recommended. Whenever this must be 
done, the process is simply to open furrows at 
the proper distance apart, drop the seed and 
cover as before. One or two furrows are then 
thrown up with the turn plow tocomplete a bed, 
and the middle broken out with the sweeps; the 
wooden scraper being used to level off the beds. 
Your Personal SuPERVISION.—Every day 
during “planting season” is necessary to look 
after the furrow opening, planting, covering, 
plowing and scraping off. Permit no careless- 





sible cross plowed, bedding up being dispensed 
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ness or slighting on the part of any one engaged 
in the work; it must all be done well and 
promptly. See that the seed furrows are opened 
in a straight line, to facilitate the after culture. 

The seed dropper should walk with a regular 
gait along the side of the furrow, letting the 
seed fall from his hand evenly, and as much as 
possible right in the middle, Let him stop when 
empty, and as soon as he has another handful, 
step on. In covering the sced row, the plow 
hand must be “ wide awake,” keep his plow 
under control, and see that the soil is sufficient- 
ly thrown over to cover ali the seed. The most 
experienced hand should hold the scraper, other- 
wise too much soil will be “ knocked off” here 
ornot enough there, leaving the seed exposed 
in one place, and in another covered with earth 
so deeply as to endanger its never coming up. 

Derta To Cover SEED.—It need be but 
thinly covered. In light, dry soil an inch to two 
inches will be cnough; in heavier soil less. 
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Fig. 1.—NAY BARRACK AND COW STABLE. 
Jersey Hay Barracks—Roofed Stacks— 
The Poor Man’s Barn. 


=. 

Last year we presented our readers some 
rather elaborate barn plans, and many com- 
plained that they were extensive and expensive, 
and had little interest for them. They were 
wrong in this, for the plans were full of good 
hints for all. It occurred to us the other day 
that the structures, of which we give some 
engravings, were really very philosophically 
devised, and that many whose means do not 
permit them to build such barns as they would 
like to, might be profited by a lesson from the 
“Jersey Dutch.” The affair called in New 
Jersey a “Hay Barrack” is really a stack 
coyer—a light square roof, made to be raised 
and lowered, and set at any desired height be- 
tween four corner posts. These posts are about 
eight inches in diameter, and twenty-three to 
twenty-four feet long, and are set 3 to 3'|, feet 
in the ground. The roof is made upon the 
ground and then raised to its place, where it is 
held by pins. Thatched roofs are made by 
fastening four substantial rails (square or round) 
together by ganes and pins near the ends; 
to these rails light poles, many of which reach 
the peak of the roof, are fastened, and upon 
‘them thatch is laid, usually in a coarse manner. 
Itis important that the roof should be very light. 
Hence thatched roofs are preferred, and bar- 
racks 12+-12 are better than those of larger size. 





Another kind of roof is that seen in fig. 2, 
where boards, the upper ends of which are not 
only sawed to fit, but chamfered off to match, 
are simply nailed together upon the ridges, and 
to the plates forming a “ hip-roof.” Sometimes 





F ig. 2.—BOARD ROOF TO BARRACK. 

they are battened on the ridges, and over the 
cracks between the boards, and sometimes not. 
Either of these roofs will last many years, and, 
as stack covers, save many times their cost. 
The lower part of the hay or straw stack is 
often protected from the cattle by perpendicular 
boarding, nailed to rails or studs set between 
the posts. This siding extends six to eight feet 
from the ground, as seen on the sides of fig. 1, and 
the transition is easy from this to the cow stable, 
which is there represented. In this case there 
are four strong rails or joists spiked to the 
posts at the desired height (say seven feet), anda 
flooring of boards or rai!s—the tighter the better— 
is laid upon them, and the hay, straw or grain 
is put above. Thus a 12+12 feet stable is 
made, and a door is swung as shown. There 
is room for three cows and a horse to stand 
comfortably. Toles may be cut or bored for 
ventilation if needed. If the side boarding 
is double, and leaves or straw are stuffed into the 
space between the sides, the stable will be a 
very warm one. If two or three barracks are 
placed close together, forming an angle or three 
sides of a hollow square, cows or horses may 
be very well protected in our severest winters. 

Another plan for a shed under the stack is 
seen in fig. 3. Common fence rails are set up 
against the rails which support the hay, and a 
few slabs driven into the ground on each side 
and nailed together to contract the entrance. 
The sloping sides may be thatched with spruce 
or hemlock boughs and sods, and thus made 
very warm and comfortable. This makes an 
excellent fowl-house also; and if the south side 





Fig. 3.—BARRACK WITH SHED BENEATH. 
were to be glazed, two or three sashes being in- 
serted, and the whole made tight, it would be as 
good a winter laying house as could be desired. 

We remarked that the affair is philosophically 


‘or fast driving, than will corn meal. 





devised. Well made stacks keep hay as well as 
it can be kept ina barn. The difficulty is that 
it is expensive to thatch and rope a stack so as 
to make it shed water perfectly, besides vermin 
have a little freer swing at the grain and grass 
seed; and when a stack is cut into or partly 
taken down, it is at once more or less seriously 
exposed to detriment by the weather. All trou- 
ble about covering and protecting against rain 
after the stack is used from is removed by this 
contrivance, and the warm, snug little stable be- 
neath, for a poor man, or for any one as a tem- 
porary expedient, may often be very convenient, 
te 
Design in Feeding Stock, 
a 

Some farmers fail to adapt their feed to the 
particular wants of their stock, as if all that 
was necded was to give them enough to eat. But 
different kinds of food produce different results. 

For example: if I have a steer, which is 
already well developed in bone and muscle, 
but which I wish to fatten for market, I should 
give him linseed or cotton-seed vil-cake, or 
Indian meal, or shorts. If I wish to encourage 
the growth of colts or calves, or other young 
animals, I should give them a variety of feed, 
but especially good hay, ground oats, or oats in 
the sheaf, cut tolerably fine. Corn meal, barley, 
and buckwheat are also useful for this purpose. 
A working team, whether horses or oxen, de- 
mand food which will supply the waste of mus- 
cle and a fair amount of fat. When spring 
work is about to commence, afier seeing that 
my teams are reasonably fat, I should give them 
oil-cake, oats, and good, bright hay, or cut 
straw. Oats (ground) will supply muscle, and 
give greater power of endurance, in hard work 
Then, to 
make the bill of fare complete, I should give 
an occasional meal of carrots, or potatoes, or 
turnips. These will aid the digestion, sharpen 
the appetite and promote the general health. If 
feeding for milk, I would continue this bill of 
fare in a measure, and give oil-cake, corn meal, 
shorts, or bran, with good hay or stalks cut 
fine, and roots, such as bects or carrots. G, 
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The Sheep’s Foot—Biflex Canal--Fouls, 














If we examine a sheep’s foot externally we 
find the hoof or horny portion presenting three 
distinct forms. First, the outer walls, hard, 
horny, sometimes smooth, as is usually the case 
with the mutton breeds, as the Southdowns and 
Cottswolds—in others, much corrugated and 
rough, as with the Merinos. Second, the inner 
walls, or walls of the cleft, less firm, somewhat 
scaly and fissured on the surface. Third, the 
sole, of much the consistence of the walls of the 
cleft, but thicker, and elastic from resting upon 
a soft, spongy cushion, which covers the bone, 
and forms in a measure the base of the heel. If 
we spread open the cleft between the toes, and ex- 
amine it closely, we find a small hole, apparently 
in the skin, shown in fig. 1, into which the head 
of a pin may be easily passed. It is the mouth 
of what is called the “Biflex Canal,” and is a 
peculiarity of the foot of the sheep, other cloven 
footed animals not having it. The canal, as 
shown in section in fig. 2, is about an inch and 
a half in length, curved like a horseshoe, and 
has but oneopening. The sheep books are par- 
ticularly vague in their allusions to the Biflex or 
Interdigital Canal, and it will, we doubt not, sur- 
prise many of our sheep raisers to know that this 
canal exists, and others that it is not an “ issue” 
or mouth of some tube connected with a secre- 
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tory gland, but an inflection of the skin, the 
canal walls being like the adjacent skin, and 
really forming a curious little sack, lined with 
hairs, and secreting a sort of yolky, gummy 
substance. Its use seems to be to provide an 
clastic cushion to spread the toes apart, and per- 
haps also a viscid secretion to protect the tender 
skin between the toes, where it is so easily 





~ : 
Fig. 1.—MoUTH OF BIFLEX CANAL, 

washed away, and where abrasions and slight 
injuries are liable to occur. Were the skin be- 
tween the toes formed to exude enough of this 
secretion, it would, of necessity, be more tender 
and liable to injury and disease than it now is. 

We know of no disease of the Biflex Canal, 
except stoppage at its mouth, which causes 
inflammation and swelling, and similar inflam- 
mation caused by some foreign substance being 
introduced. Instead of lancing and trying to cut 
out the “worm,” as some people think it is, the 
sensible treatment is to procure a fine pointed ear 
syringe, and, after opening the mouth, wash it 
out with castile soap and warm water, and grease 
the parts with tar mixed with lard. This Biflex 
Canal has been charged with being the cause of 
the rot, and though this view is generally scouted 
at now-a-days, we are by no means sure that it 
may not be guilty sometimes, to a certain degree ; 
for certainly any cause which will render the 
skin harsh and inflamed, or subject to injury 





Fig. 2.—BIFLEX CANAL, 


from long grass or vines of any kind caught 
between the toes, puts the foot in the best con- 
dition to be poisoned by the virus of the hoof- 
rot coming in contact with the inflamed part. 

Fouts.—When this condition of inflamma- 
tion of the skin in the cleft of the foot, from any 
cause, becomes established, and a wet soil keeps 
the hoofs moist, and greasy or yolky matter 
from the Biflex Canal is constantly washed out, 
the then disease known as “the Fouls” occurs. 





Fig, 3. —sTRUCTURE 





It is easily cured by cleaning and greasing the 
parts, and putting the sheep on dry pastures. If, 
however, it is neglected, it is liable to intro- 
duce hoof-rot—the subject of another article. 

If we examine the internal structure of the 
foot we find that the horn is attached to the 
sensitive portion above, at the crown of the 
hoof and at the sole, by what is called a papil- 
lated surface. Lower down we find that the 
horn on its inner surface is split into an almost 
infinite number of delicate leaves or lamellae. 
Between these leaves of hoof are sensitive leaves 
of the vascular membrane which covers the 
whole surface of the horn. These two sets of 
lamella, or leaves, are as if we were to take 
two books and lay the leaves of each, leaf for 
leaf, between those of the other. The structure 
is very beautiful and easily seen in the hoof of 
a horse, which, after the flesh has decayed, may 
be washed out and will show the horny lamella 
very clearly. The sensitive lamellee are seen in 
figure 8, as also the papillated structure at the 
crown and sole. From this papillated surface 
the hoof grows, and it is an inflammation of 
this which constitutes the hoof-rot. The same 
membrane—full of the papille by which horn 
is formed—covers the whole foot and secretes 
horn at all points; where it is the thickest and 
most vascular, as at the crown and sole, there 
most horn is formed, but on the lamelle, little. 


a em 4 rene Qt ee 
Adobe and Concrete Buildings. 


The name adobe is applied to building mate- 
rial in the form of bricks, but unburned. It is 
not necessarily clay, but it must be of a clayey 
or loamy nature, and so firm when dried in the 
sun as to be easily handled, and to sustain con- 
siderable weight without crushing. This is dis- 
tinguished from concrete by its containing no 
lime or cement, and being always used in the 
form of bricks. The concrete is a mortar of 
sand and lime, usually hydraulic lime or cement, 
in part at least, especially such as is used for 
foundations, in which the proportion of cement 
preponderates. This is laid up in the walls ag 
it is to remain, and the largest possible quantity 
of grave] and larger stones is worked in. The 
present high price of building mate- 
rials leads farmers to look anxiously 
for some good substitute for stone, 
brick and wood. The need for the 
dissemination of knowledge on this 
subject is great, especially throughout 
the Prairie States. A correspondent 
in Iowa pleads for information, defin- 
ite and full, about adobe building, 
which we shall try to give, and would 
be glad to give also particulars of the 
experience of any of our readers who 
have tried, and either approve or 
condemn this material. Our cor- 
respondent writes as follows :— 

“The high price of the material 
would be but a small evil, provid- 
ed we could obtain it. The fact is 
that now throughout the Northwest 
we go without farm buildings nearly 
altogether. Tumble down stables, made of poles 
and straw, ornament at least one-half of the 
farms. The sides, which are of straw, slip down 
and are not repaired, letting the cold wind in 
without hindrance, and the water drips through 
the covering for days after every rain, Even of 
those well-to-do farmers who have barns not 
one in ten has shelter sufficient to protect all 
of his domestic animals. I sometimes dream 
of warm stables, filled with rows of contented 
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cattle, nice and cosy, with the straw up to their 
knees, but alas! save only the ‘straw up to 
their knees,’ I fear it must ever be only a dream 
throughout all Prairiedom. If you would take 
hold of the matter and show us what to do, and 
how to do it, you would in that particular alone 
confer an immense blessing upon the country.” 
ty QD mee 
A Simple Ventilator. 
ee 

“HW. W. P.” sends us a drawing of a 
simple apparatus, devised by the writer (and by 
others, very possibly), to be fastened with small 
screw-bolts to the back of a stove—in_ this 
case a sheet-iron air-tight—for the purpose 
of introducing to the room @ constant supply of 
fresh warmed air in 
winter. It works ad- 
mirably. The box is 
9 x 10 x 24 inches, 
made of sheet-iron. 
The pipe of zinc, 4 
inches diameter, with 
a damper, descends 
beneath the floor, and 
thence runs under the 
floor and through the 
north wall of the 
building, to secure 
the force of the pre- 
vailing north-westerly winds. A west wall 
would, no doubt, be equally well. A strong 
current of air rushes in, is thrown against the 
back of the stove and the underside of the 
stove pipe, whence, perfectly warmed, it diffuses 
itself through the room, is cooled by contact 
with walls and windows, descends to the floor, 
and is drawn off by the draft of the stove, or 
through an opening in the chimney near the 
floor, thus giving place to a new supply. Tight 
double windows render the system more com- 
plete and add vastly to economy and comfort. 











SIMPLE VENTILATOR. 


Home-made Baskets, 


BY SALIX. 
—_—_e—- 

T observe your call for information as to how 
willow baskets are made. Having often, when 
a boy, seen my father’s plowmen make baskets 
for farm purposes during the long winter even- 
ings, I will endeavor to tell you how it was done. 

The willows were never peeled, but were 
soaked in water in a long pig trough, The 








Fig. 1.—noops, 
hoops, ribs and handles were generally made of 


split ash. Two ash splints were bent into 
hoops and placed one within the other, but at 
right angles, as shown in figure 1,@and db. If 
the two hoops are round, of the same size and 
cross in the middle, the basket will be round— 
that is hemispherical. Ifthe inner hoop, which 
forms the top of the basket, be the larger, the 
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basket will be more or less oval. Having ar- 
ranged the hoops, take the willow rods and 
weave them, as in figure 2, As the semi-circle 
enlarges, insert the ribs, bent as shown in figure 
8, and of such size and form as to regulate the 
shape or contour of the basket, as shown at d, 
d, figure 4. The splints, if well soaked, can be | 


easily bent into any shape. Weave willows | 














Fig. 2. 
among these ribs or hoops—it being simply 
done—out and in, out and in, until the semi- 
circle reaches down the side of the basket to 
about the dotted line (fig. 4). Then com- 
mence on the ends of the basket and weave wil- 
lows down the ends and along the bottom, as 
seen on the right hand end | 
at e, (fig. 4,) putting in more 
of the ribs (fig. 3), if the work 
is large and consequently 
open. When you have the 
ends and sides well woven, 





the basket is finished, so far | 
as strength is concerned. 
You can not pull it apart. 
But there will be gores or 
vacant spots left. Fill these 
up with weaving, and your 





Fig. 3. 
basket is done.—It matters little where a wil- | 
low ends, provided it does not end at the top 


Without going round the upper hoop. The wet 
willow twigs will bend easily and take any 
form, and yet when dry they will be hard and 
stiff, and can not be unwoven. Push the sev- 
eral layers of willow close together and pull 
them tight, and they will hold very - firmly. 

After the basket is dry, trim off all straggling | 
ends with a sharp knife. A little practice, and 
perhaps the spoiling of a few baskets made with 
materials that are quite cheap, will enable you 
to make an article worth a dozen of what you 


r 
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can buy. Do not give it up if you cannot make 
a neat job at first. A little care and patience, 
with a modium of practice, will set you all right. 

[Several kinds of willow may be employed. 
The common white and yellow willows answer 
very well, but the basket osiers are superior on 
account of the slenderness of the rods. The 
white willow rods are strong and pliable, but 
not so delicate and long. When peeled and 
bleached with the fumes of burning sulphur, 
very beautiful work may be produced. Rods 
for basket making are best cut in the autumn, 





for the good of the stock, but may be cut for 


use at any time after they are sufficiently grown, 
and before they branch in the spring.—Ep.] 


Investing in the Farm. 
——o— 
Leonard D. Clift, of Carmel, Putnam Co., 





—_« 


| one of the best farmers New York has ever 


produced, was wont to say of his own course 
in life: ‘I have pursued a different policy from 
farmers generally. Some of them have skinned 
their farms, brought up their children in igno- 
rance, given little or nothing in charity, and 
have reached old age with barren farms, un- 
cultured children, and narrow views of life, but 
they have cash in bank! On the contrary, my 
surplus earnings have gone to enrich my farm, 
until it is capable of yielding an abundant sup- 
port; my children have been educated, and now 
occupy respectable positions in society. I have 
felt it a privilege to give in charity ; my table has 
been bountifully supplied, and my house open 
to the stranger. All this I have, but not money 
in bank; and Iam satisfied with my choice.” 
He went to his rest on the 9th of September 
last, at the age of 73—patriot, sage, counsellor 
and friend, leaving his beautiful homestead and 
his good works as his fitting monument. This 
farm was the work of his lifetime, and we wish 
to commend to our readers that sound policy 
which made his one of the model farms of the 
Empire State. It took the premium in 1855 
as one of the best grazing farms, and the report 
of the Visting Committee may be found in the 
Transactions of the State Ag. Soc.for that year. 
He reprobated that policy of skinning the 
soil which, we are sorry to say, has been the 
prevailing style of husbandry even in the North 
and East, and which is still the worst feature 
of farming all over the country. Men have 
no faith in the capacity of the soil to reward 
them for the labor and money they expend upon 
it. 
from the land, and instead of investing the 
proceeds in more manure, more improvements 
or more stock, they invest in more Jand or more 
bank stock. Many a man has pursued this 
course with his farm until its fertility has been 
almost exhausted. He has transferred all its 
fatness to the bank, and it will not now sustain 
ten animals so well as it would fifty, fifty years 
ago. He may have grown rich in money by 
the process, but his farm is ruined. Gothrough 
the older farming districts of any of our sea- 
board States, and we doubt if the majority of 
the farms will carry the stock they grazed and 
fattened two generations back. They have lost 
so much in fertility that not even the improved 
tools and husbandry of the present day can 
make them pay so well as they did then. 
The Carmel farmer had faith in his business, 
and felt that his surplus earnings were safer and 
better invested in the soil, under his own man- 
agement, than in the bank, under the manage- 
ment of others. He literally cast his bread not 
only upon the land, but upon the waters of his 
farm, not doubting that it'would return again. 
He put money into dams and sluice ways; 
and the brook that had run to waste for ages 
was turned over his meadows, and set every 
blade of grass it fertilized to coining money for 
him. He demonstrated that irrigation alone 
would keep up the fertility of meadows, im- 
proving the quality and increasing the quantity 
of the grass, He gaye us one of the best con- 
ducted experiments in irrigation—worth millions 
to the State, if his example were only faithfully 
followed. The stream that was barren to oth- 
ers became a Pactolus for him, flowing over 


They get a good crop of grain or roots | 











sands of gold. He had faith in drains, and the 
rough land was cleared of its stones, and sluice 
ways for the passage of water were formed be- 
neath the surface, making the drained field of 
fourfold value for all its future history. He be- 
lieved in improved stock and invested largely 
in it both for milk and beef. He expected to 
get more milk and more beef from agiven num- 
ber of cattle, from the fact that they had been 
bred respectively for those qualities; and he 
succeeded in his object. He had faith in home- 
made manures, and worked his muck mines, 
and turned the stable, stye and barn-yard to 
good account. He brought up a rough farm, 
worth less than five thousand dollars, to a valu- 
ation of fifty thousand. He claimed that it 
would pay the interest on that, well managed ; 
and that perhaps is the best test of value. 

We believe this course—investing in the farm 
rather than in the bank—is better both for the 
farmer and for society. It is certainly much 
safer; for banks failmuch more frequently than 
well managed farms, The dividends of the 
latter never fail entirely. The good, substantial 
living, and the comfortable Thome are always 
secure. It makes better society, farming be- 
comes an improving and improvable art, and 
intelligence is as much a growth of the pursuit 
as farm products are of the soil. It puts the 
farmer’s capital into his business, where he 
needs it, and where he can manage it himself. 
He ventures everything upon his business, lives 
wholly by it while he lives, and at death hands 
over a cultivated homestead and a living busi- 
ness to his heirs. This policy glorifies hus- 
bandry and hastens the Agricultural Millennium. 
We look with longing forthe dawn of that day. 
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Stone Fences. 


In some regions a stone wall is the cheapest 
fence that can be made. In many respects, too, 
it is the best for farm purposes. It has a look 
of honest stability that. is truly pleasing, but 
is rarely advisable, except where adjoining 
fields will furnish stones enough to inclose them, 
and the fields will be greatly improved by 
their removal. Every wall will tumble down 
some time or other. On springy soils, draining 
is indispensable. A trench should be dug a foot 
or more deep with plow and scraper. Then draw 
the larger stones for the foundation, and dump 
them in the trench, which will save much hand- 
lifting. Afterwards draw the smaller, scattering 


| them along the entire line. Of course, the stones 


should be Jaid so as to bind as much as possible, 
and inclining inwards somewhat. If practicable, 
find enough flat stones to cover the top of the 
fence, and help to throw off the rain, and to 
prevent Jack Frost from tearing it into pieces. 


— << -—t @ pee > 


MANGEL-WURTZELS FoR SHEEP.—“ Will it 
pay in Missouri to raise mangels to feed sheep 
when good hay may be put up for $2.00 per 
ton and corn is worth 40 cents per bushel?” 
No—unless you ean feed them off on the ground. 
If so, yes; for then you will manure your land 
at the same time for a good crop of corn to fol- 
low, or for ‘some other crop perhaps, and so 
doubly save and doubly gain. You will save 
the labor of harvesting the crop and of making 
and hauling out manure; you will gain the 
clearing of the land’of weeds, if the crop is well 
attended to, and the value of the roots as feed, 
besides the security of not placing all your de- 
pendence for winter fodder on hay and corn, 
and the introduction of something like a sensible 
system of rotation, which is ‘a gain all round. 
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Sweet Potato Culture. 
BY W. W. RATHBONE, MARIETTA, OHIO. 


as 

The following article gives the method of pre- 
paring the land for sweet potatoes ; that portion 
relating to setting the plants and cultivation 
will be given another month. 

The Yellow Nansemond is the only variety 
worthy of general culture in the Northern and 
Middle States. Of robust habit, it matures early, 
and is fit for the table as soon as of sufficient 
size. Soil is poor that will not produce remu- 
nerative crops of corn and Irish potatoes. Yet I 
have grown 162'}, bushels of Nansemonds per 
acre, without manure, on a side hill, the same 
land having failed in corn and Irish potatoes. 

SorL AND PREPARATION.—Sandy and gravelly 
soils are generally selected, and many think 
other soils will not answer. Ihave not a rod 
of sandy soil, and grow fifteen acres per annum. 
My soil is mellow, if properly treated—very 
cloddy, if mismanaged by plowing when wet. 

I have produced good crops on red clay land, 
and raise annually several acres on a yellow 
loam. Where the soil is poorest, with very hard 
sub-soil, the Nansemonds grow of a rounded 
form, while in the richer, deeper and mellower 
soil they are more elongated. There is many 4 
field Jaid by as too poor for corn or wheat, or, as 
many would say, good only for beans, that 
would produce excellent sweet potatoes, with 
but a slight dressing ofewell rotted manure, and 
leached or unleached ashes. On no other crop 
does manure tellso plainly. The sweet potato 
is well adapted to thin soils, especially as it is 
not an exhaustive crop. I have known it to be 
raised fifteen years on the same plot of land, 
showing no diminution of yield. The coating of 
vines seems to add more to the soil than is ex- 
tracted by the potatoes. On rich soils toomuch 
vine is produced at the expense of the roots. 

By saving none but the largest potatoes for 
planting, I notice a constant increase in the 
yield per acre. As for fifty years the small 
and refuse potatoes have been saved for seed, 
the wonder is that a crop can be raised at all. 

A southern aspect is best, yet any other will 
answer. I always prefer rolling land, and in 
many years’ experience in cultivating side hills, I 
entirely dissent from the practice almost uni- 
versally recommended by writers, viz: ‘Make 
the ridges run parallel to the hill to avoid wash- 
ing.” It is nonsense to try to dam up the quan- 
tity of water that falls in our summer showers. 

My experience with the sweet potato proves 
it best to get rid of all surface water as soon as 
possible. Therefore, run the ridges from top to 
bottom of all inclinations, in order that each 
ditch may carry its own water, and the quan- 
tity will never be sufficient to do much damage. 

In very light soils, especially if sandy, ridges 
are by many preferred to hills, but on loamy 
and clayey soils make hills by.all means. I pre- 
fer them in all cases, because you are more cer- 
tain of a good crop; the sun, reaching all sides 
of the hill,ripens the potatoes sooner; more bush- 
els of large potatoes can be had; and early in the 
season the large tubers can easily be found, by 
the bursting of the hills, and grabbled ; which, if 
the operation be done by first cutting the pota- 
to loose before pulling, is a positive benefit to 
those remaining. I have thus passed over a 
crop three times before digging, and finally 
taken out large potatoes on the 10th of October 
that were very small on the 20th of September. 

Many who attempt sweet potato growing 
make great ridges, 2'|. or 3 feet broad at the base; 
and some flatten them on the top, fearing 


drought. Better throw away the plants at once 
than place them in oron such a mass of earth. 

New Mops or Maxine Ripees.—For twelve 

years I followed the stereotyped plan of throw- 
ing two heavy furrows together with a two 
horse team; it was killing work, and made 
‘crooked rows. Eight years ago I invented an 
easy method, by which ridges can be made as 
straight as the furrow by a marking out plow. 
This has been worth much to me, as by it 
many more hills can be planted per acre, and 
experienced growers know that the narrow 
ridges give the greatest product. 

From the ist to the 15th of May, when danger 
of hard frosts is over, the land, having been 
plowed, harrowed and rolled, should be ridged. 

With two horsesand a plow, turning a furrow 

slice to the right hand, begin on the left hand 
side of the field, throwing a furrow as the team 
passes down the hill. Drive back to place of 
beginning without plowing. Set the clevis 
over to the extreme left of the beam. The 
near horse 
is now to 
walk in the 
© furrow first 
* made, while 
the off horse 
walks on the 
land to be ridged, and the plow is held off to 
follow, cutting along and taking off part of the 
first furrow slice, leaving a ridge as you go, 
never to be over eighteen inches in diameter at 
the base. When at the foot of the hill, come 
back, dressing up lightly in the same furrow— 
t. é., the one last passed down in, letting the 
near horse walk in the last furrow, and the off 
horse in the next one to the right. When pass- 
ing up hill crooked places can be straightened. 
In the figure 1 and 2 show finished ridges. The 
nigh horse walks at B, and the off one at A, 
the perpendicular line shows where the plow is 
to be set to turn the next ridge. 

This mode of making ridges will be valuable 
to all persons who wish to ridge land in autumn, 
to expose it to the action of frost or for aeration. 
I can expose four acres per diem, by going en- 
tirely round the field—the return furrow would 
be useless. And more; I can make the ridges 
sharp, two fect from tip to tip, and therefore 
more readily permeated by frost and air. 








For and Against Dogs. 


The affection with which man regards the 
animals which are dependent upon or attached 
to him varies greatly, and is nearly in propor- 
tion to the affection they show in return. The 
sheep is more valuable to man than the dog, 
but the dog returns with the strongest mani- 
festations of affection man’s kindness to him, 
while the sheep barely recognises its owner, and 
even pet lambs, however fondled, show no love 
in return, except a love for the food they get. 
It isnot then to be wondered at that man should 
love the dog, which, of all other animals, ex- 
hibits qualities the most loveable. His affection 
for his master is often such as few friends or 
even brethren show for each other; his intelli- 
gence and docility place him in these respects 
foremost among brutes; his faithfulness, the off- 
spring of his intelligence and affection, renders 
him a worthy type of this almost divine virtue. 
David could use no stronger words than “ If He 
slay me yet will I trust in him,” and this is the 
constant attitude of the meanest cur towards 
the master to whom he has attached himself. 
No cruelty will drive him away, no abuse will 





weaken his love, nor will severity, and all harsh 


treatment combined, prevent the exercise of his 
faithfulness. Taking this view of the relations 
of the dog to his master, well may he be to man 
an emplification of the traits, love, joy, long suf- 
fering, gentleness, faith, meekness. ‘“ Against 
such,” says the Apostle Paul, “ there is no law.” 
All dogs do not exhibit those qualities equally, 
yet allin a considerable degree, and like men, 
their good behavior and intelligence depend 
much upon their bringing up. But dogs are 
enemies to all the world except their masters, 
their families and friends, so while we all that 
have opportunity love a dog, we, asa rule, dislike 
dogs in general. They are dangerous, ugly brutes, 
cross, apt to bite severely and subject to a dis- 
tressing malady, which prompts the most peace- 
able to bite, and which, by their bite, is com- 
municated with fearful certainty to man and 
other animals, causing inexpressible distress, 
and, almost certainly, the most terrible of deaths. 
Dogs are naturally beasts of prey, and no civili- 
zation or association with man will destroy 
their natural instincts to pursue the weaker ani- 
mals. So they are the natural enemies of sheep, 
and the statistics of the immense destruction 
they cause are sufficient to condemn the entire 
race in an economical point of view, notwith- 
standing, that when trained from birth, they 
become such docile and faithful guardians of 
the flock, defending their charge, even against 
their own kind, and with their own lives. 
Our laws may be too severe to be rigidly en- 
forced, for the people will not sustain them if 
they aim at the absolute extinction of dogs. 
While, therefore, we agree very well with 
“Connecticut,” and the hang-dog picture in our 
last number, we sympathize very fully with him 
who loves a dog; in fact, there is one animated 
little piece of dog flesh which would weigh 
heavily against a great many pounds of mutton 
in the estimation of the writer. Well has he 
earned the affection with which he is regarded. 
No law could be executed which is too severe, 
yet the people demand the greatest possible 
security for their flocks, and against the undue 
multiplication of dogs, which so greatly en- 
hances the danger from madness—hydrophobia. 
The picture on the next page, needs barely 
a word of comment. Our artist has grouped a 
number of beautiful designs—chiefly from Sir. 
Edwin Landseer’s paintings, with some of his 
own. They exhibit different traits and phases 
of canine character and expression, and show 
the dog in his various relations to man—of ser- 
vant, guard, play fellow, companion and friend. 
We are proud to call attention to this picture as 
a successful effort of both artist and engravers, 
The central figure is that-of the Skye Terrier. 
The beggar’s dog, though a mongrel, is in good 
part of Scotch Terrier blood; the next, to the 
right, is the Mastiff—then comes a pairof Smooth 
Rat-terriers, in a very spirited attitude; next we 
have one of a group by Jardin, which represents 
a rough-haired Pointer, common in Europe. The 
rag and bone pickers’ drudge is a common cur, 
and the scene—dogs working hard at drawing 
a hand-cart—is common in our cities. Next is 
a fancy group of a Newfoundland’s and two 
Hound’s heads, The two lower corners show a 
contrast between the life of dogs in humble 
circles, and in those of wealth and luxury. 
The one a common cur of bull-dogish aspect ; 
the other the Scotch Greyhound. The dog with 
a hare we are at a loss to name, it probably re- 
presents a cross between the Shépherd and Ter- 
rier—said to be a very good cross for hunting 
singly, if trained. The dog with doves is a 
portrait; and the group on the right shows a 





Retriever (with the duck), and a Cocker Spaniel. 
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Window Gardening. 
agen 

There is a love of plants so interwoven in the 
make up of many pcople, that it will gratify 
itself under the most adverse surroundings, To 
those who are blessed with 
this loye—for it is a blessing 
—no brick and mortar of the 
city, nor newness of a back- 
woods dwelling prove any 
obstacle. As we go about 
the streets of our large 
towns, we admire the well 
kept places, but not the less 
do we stop to note the 
humble efforts at horticul- 
ture that are made upon 
window-sills, or upon some 
favoring roof. What pleasure 
often grows in a discarded 
sauce-pan or other domestic 
utensil, which, having served 
well in its proper sphere, is 
glorified by being the home 
ofa balsam or an aster! In 
making up the Horticultural 
Annual, we were obliged to 
omit an article on window 
gardening, prepared for it by 
Mr. John Henderson, the 
well known florist of Flush- 
ing, L. J. The article was 
upon inside and outside win- ° 
dow gardens, and we now 
present his drawing of an 
outside garden, and make 
use of some of his material: 

“ Another mode of having 
plants and flowers, and for 
spring and summer the best 
of all, is to have boxes neat- 
ly made of wood to fit on the outside of the 
window, and then filled with flowering plants, 
thus making a kind of miniature garden, and at 
the same time forming an excellent screen. 
Shades may be dispensed with, as the plants are 
sufficiently close to prevent persons seeing into 











WINDOW GARDEN. 


the room, but, at the same time, not preverfting 
those inside from observing through the foliage 
and flowers everything taking place outside. 
These boxes can be made quite plain or orna- 





mented, and afterwards painted a light green. 
Stocks, scarlet geraniums, and mignonette suc- 
ceed well, grown in boxes of this description. 
The outer edges, next the street, should be 
planted with the pretty blue lobelia, verbenas, 


AMERICAN ATRAGENE—(Alragene Americana.) 


and other trailing plants, which, falling over the 
sides of the boxes, add much to their effect. 
The ends of the boxes may be planted with 
morning glories (Convolvulus major), and Canary 
bird flower (Tropewolum peregrinum), to be train- 
ed on wires up and around the windows.” 

Boxes of this kind are sold by the London 
dealers ready stocked with plants. They have 
a great advantage over pots, as they do not dry 
out so readily, and they can be made much 
more secure. The edging of the box, shown in 
the engraving, can be readily made of willow 
or rattan. Besides the plants mentioned above, 
almost any of our annual and bedding plants 
may be grown; water them as often as may be 
needed, taking care to avoid over watering. 

° 
A Native Climber.—(Atragene Americana.) 
—_—o— 

The pleasure we take in illustrating and de- 
scribing native plants, is somewhat detracted 
from, by the knowledge that they are, as a gen- 
eral thing, quite difficult to procure. Very few 
of them are kept in our nurseries, and unless 
one happens to know their native localities, he 
has but little chance of obtaining them. The 
very beautiful native climber that we now no- 
tice, is not, as far as we are aware, in the cata- 
logues of any of our nurserymen, though we 
find it in those of Leroy, and other large Eu- 
ropean growers, The Atragene, though a na- 
live plant, seems to be so little known, that it 
has received no popular name; but its botanical 
name is a rather pretty one, and there is no rea- 
son why it, as in numerous other instances, 
should not become the commmon name. As 
will be seen from the engraving, the plant is in 





the general appearance of its leaves and flow- 
ers, much like a Clematis ; indeed it is by some 
botanists put in that genus, the chief difference 
being that this has small petals inside the showy 
calyx, while Clematis has none. It is a half 
woody vine, growing in good 
soil, to the hight of eight or 
nine fect. It climbs by the 
twining of the stalks of its 
opposite leaves. The flow- 
ers are solitary, two to three 
inches across, and of a purp- 
lish color. It is found in 
shady, rocky places, from 
Canada to Virginia, and 
though not particularly com- 
mon, does not rank as a rare 
plant. We have scen it grow- 
ing near New Haven, Conn., 
and have received fine spec- 
imens from a correspondent 
in Canada, whose address 
has been mislaid, or we 
would. acknowledge it.— 
If any of our nurserymen 
would make a specialty of 
supplying such of our native 
plants as are desirable for 
cultivation, he would find 
his account in it. Who will 
take the hint and act upon it? 


How the Horseradish is 
Grown for Marketing. 


The method of growing 

Horseradish as advised by 

the older works on garden- 

ing is quite different from 

that practiced -in the vicin- 

ity of New York. Even the 

recent French and English works advise the old 
plan of allowing the roots to remain two and 
three years before digging them. We have 2 
faster and better way of managing this plant, 
as will be seen in the following article, prepar- 
ed for our Horticultural Annual, by Peter 
Henderson, author of Gardening for Profit. 
Perhaps there is no vegetable, the cultivation 
of which is so generally neglected, as that of 
Horseradish. From the fact that it will grow in 
almost any soil, and under almost any circum- 
stances, it is for that reason very generally neg- 


Fig. 3.—nORSERADISH MILL. 


lected when grown for private use. For the 
past twenty years it has been quite extensively 
grown for market purposes in the vicinity of 
New-York, and there are probably to-day not 
less than two hundred acres occupied in its cul- 
tivation. One grower, alone, on Long Island, 
grew last season forty acres of this root. 

Although, as we have said, it may be grown 
on any soil, or in any situation, yet, when grown 
for sale, the best soils are chosen, and the high- 
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est degree of cultivation is given it. It is al- 
most always grown as a second crop; that is, it 
is planted between the spring crop of early beets 
and cabbages, after they have been sown or 
planted, in the following manner. The sets, or 
smal] roots, are taken from the main root, at 
the time of digging the crop, and prepared in 
lengths ot from five to seven inches; they are 
cut as in figure 1, the lower end with a slope, so 
that it can readily be distinguished at planting. 
These sets are tied in convenient bundles and 
kept in boxes of sand, in a cool cellar, or in a 
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Fig. 1.—HORSERADISH SET. 


pit. These are planted between the rows of 
beets or cabbages, (which are set two feet apart,) 
at a distance of 15 inches between each plant. 
In planting, a hole is made with a light crow- 
bar, and the set of Horseradish dropped in deep 
enough for its top to be two inches wrder the 
surface; planted thus deeply, it does not usually 
grow much, until the crops of beets or cabbages 
have been marketed ; but should the tops grow, 
so as to interfere with the summer crop, they 
are hoed off; we have often done this twice in 
a season, without any injury to the Horseradish 
crop. The main growth and development of 
the root being made during the late summer and 
fall months, the cutting off of the leaves that 
first start, in a plant of this vigorous nature, is 
of noinjury. There is but little further labor 
required with it. After cabbages are off, the 
stumps are dug up, and the plow is run through 
between the rows of the Horseradish, which 
soon grows luxuriantly enough to crowd down 
weeds of any kind. The crop is dug up during 
the late fall or winter months, and meets a ready 
sale tothose who manufacture it. It is prepared 
for market by removing the green tops and the 
small roots, which Jast are 
preserved, for next season's 
planting. The roots are 
preserved in pits, and when 
wanted for market are wash- 
ed and sold by weight. Fig. 
2 shows a root as ready for 
market,much reduced in size. 
It has thus far been a most 
profitable crop, and always 
a safe one, for its hardy na- 
ture renders it free from the 
risk of injury from frost, 
which attends many other 
vegetables we cultivate. On 
the _ highly cultivated 
grounds on which it is 
grown, it yieldsa large profit 
—from 12,000 to 15,000 roots 
are grown on anacre, which 
average j of a pound each. Prices have rang- 
ed, during the past twenty years, from $100 
to $200 per ton. Even at the minimum rate, it 
will be seen that it averages from $500 to $600 
per acre. Those who retail it in our markets, 
usually supply it in the ground or grated state. 
They have a mill, or rather a revolving grater, 
against which the washed and scraped roots are 
pressed, and rapidly reduced to a condition fit 
for the table. Figure 3, cn preceeding page, 
shows ® common form of the grater, which 
works by a treadle, and is boxed in. The 
grater consists of a sheet of tin in which rough 
holes are punched. A similar machine is used 
by those who put Horseradish up in bottles 
with vinegar. We donot know where these mills 
are sold, but any ingenious mechanic can make 
a revolving grater, which is all that is required. 











Preparing Trees for Removal. 
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Messrs. Bidwell Brothers, St. Paul, Minn., 
from whom our readers have had valuable sug- 
gestions on other rural subjects, give their 
method of treating trees that are to be removed 
from their native localities. While the plan is 
not altogether new, it is none the Jess worthy of 
being followed: 

**So common has become the practice of set- 
ting out trees resembling bean poles, that the 
more valuable kinds are in a great measure 
neglected, and of these few kinds set out as 
shade trees, nearly half are lost for want of skill 
in transplanting. By the plan we recommend, 
the longer lived and slower growing kinds are as 
readily transplanted as the others, and if fol- 
lowed will result in our having a greater variety 
of shade and ornamental trees. 

“ As soon as the frost is out of the ground in 
the spring, select the trees to be removed, and, 
if necessary, clear away around them to give 
them the full benefit of sun and air. In selecting, 
avoid crotched trees, and all deformed ones. 
With a fine saw and sharp knife, trim the tree 
into shape, removing all superfluous or dead 
limbs, then with a sharp spade dig a circular 
trench around the tree, of such diameter as to 
cut off all the leading roots. After the roots 
have been cut by the spade, smooth the ends 
with the knife, after which fill up the trench. 
The tree is to be allowed to remdin where it 
stands until the following fall or spring, when 
it may be removed. The tree will be found to 
have made a fine growth of limbs and amass of 
fibrous roots, and if transplanted with care to 
injure neither top nor roots, and mulched after 
removal, it will well repay the extra trouble.” 
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Notes on Grapes and Grape Culture. 
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Our estimate of the importance of grape cul- 
ture may be inferred from the space we give to 
it. We endeavor to keep the readers of the 
Agriculturist advised as to progress in this 
branch, and to give them the status of vari- 
eties in different parts of the country. Todo 
this involves a great deal of travel, and a care- 
ful reading of the reports of the horticultural 
gatherings that we are unable to attend, besides 
any amount of “ grape talk” with those who visit 
us. All this is pleasant, but there is another side. 
There are those, who, if we express a favora- 
ble opinion of a variety, seem to think we are 
unduly favoring the grower or growers thereof, 
as if we did not know a man from a grape vine. 
These notes, as well as all other articles, are 
written solely for the benefit of the readers of 
the paper, and if any grower of vines or other 
plants, breeder of animals, or inventor of ma- 
chines derives any benefit because we think well 
of an article he has on sale, so mnch the better 
for him. We try to make these grape notes 
without prejudice and without any reference to 
anything but grapes. We sometimes have made 
a judgment on specimens from young vines, 
that we have had cause to modify. In this way 
we have spoken disparagingly of Roger’s Hy- 
brids as a class, but with last year’s experience 
we gladly admit that several of the numbers of 
which we had fruit, from old vines, give promise 
of value, and we shall watch them the present 
year with a great deal of interest. In an article 
last month we showed the different estimation 
in which the Concord was held by people resid- 
ing in the same town, and in almost every 
meeting of fruit-growers we find a similar con- 
flict of opinion; and not only are certain varie- 


ties denounced, but the persons who introduced 
them, or advocated them, come in for a share 
of condemnation. The following notes are from 
Dr. C. J. May, Hancock County, IIl., whose arti- 
cle is too long to allow us to groduce it entire. 
His views of the Concord were given last month : 

“The vineyards are mostly on the bluffs, 
which rise from three to four hundred feet above 
the river, and extend about four miles back to the 
prairie, The vineyard region is about thirty 
miles in length. The exposure most generally 
chosen is the south, southeast and east, though 
some are in ground inclining towards the north. 
There seems to be very little difference in the 
success, except that those vineyards facing south 
and east ripen their fruit a few days earlier 
than those that have a northern exposure. 

The Catawba was first planted, and probably 
nine-tenths of all vines to-day are of that variety. 
Here the Catawba seems to find all that is neces- 
sary for it to produce its best results, the vines 
constantly bearing crops of fruit and ripening 
so thoroughly that we are usually able to Jet the 
fruit intended for wine remain on the vine six 
weeks after it is in good condition for market, 
It is then, of course, so well ripened that its hard 
acid center nearly disappears, and is in condi- 
tion to make as good a wine as the Catawba 
is capable of making under the most favorable 
conditions. No where in our country does the 
Catawba reach a higher perfection than here, in 
no place is it more free from disease, and of 
course other varieties do equally well. 

I have one hundred Delaware vines that bore 
their second crop the past season, averaging 
twelve pounds to the vine. They all ripened their 
wood and fruit perfectly, and there is a prospect 
of their bearing even a larger crop next season. 
This is no more than others have done in all 
parts of our county, wherever good vines have 
been planted and well cared for. But this is 
undoubtedly too Jarge a crop per vine for so 
many vines to the acre as I have planted, though 
they seem now well able to carry it. Eight 
pounds per vine will afford enough profit to 
satisfy the largest desires. 

The Delaware is with usa very rapid growing 
vine, provided good plants are used; comes into 
bearing early, and sets more fruit than it should 
be permitted to carry; especially while the vines 
are young each cane will generally have four 
bunches, but not more than three should be 
suffered to remain. Planted four feet apart in 
rows, and the rows six feet apart, the trellis may 
be all covered and the vines in full bearing the 
third season with us, without apparent injury to 
the vines from haste. If planted at greater dis- 
tances in the rows, longer time for covering the 
trellises will be required and more thinning. 


The Iona is another variety of which too 
much cannot be said in its favor. I procured 
vines of Dr. Grant in the spring of 1864. These 
vines made a large growth the season of plant- 
ing, showing no sign of disease—there was not a 
spot of mildew on any of them. The canes in 
the fall were cut back to eighteen inches, and 
the next season (that of ’65) all the vines set 
fruit, and were permitted to carry from four to 
six clusters each, though I knew so much fruit 
would impair any variety of grape on vines so 
young, yet I could not wait. Though this was 
the season which damaged the Gatawba so 
badly, yet the fruit on these young vines showed 
not a sign of rot, neither did the foliage mildew; 
and here I may say neither did the Delaware. 
The fruit ripened about the first of September, 
and was of superior quality—the clusters were 








large and perfect. I this year grew two canes 
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from as near the ground as possible, and in the 
fall these canes were cut back to four feet each, 
the vines were not in the least injured by the 
following winter, and in the spring of 1866 set 
a very large number of bunches, many of which 
I removed. They ripened their fruit August 
24th, though they were eatable ten days earlier. 
There was no disease of any kind about them. 
And this season there was none on any va- 
riety except the Rebecca, which has never failed 
to mildew badly. The quantity of fruit produced 
by the Iona was about ten pounds per vine; the 
quality was superior to all other varieties. A 
small quantity of expressed juice or must from 
fruit fairly ripe, and no more, weighed 120°. I 
know that others have found it to weigh 130° 
from fruit not more thoroughly ripened than 
our Catawba grapes usually are when intended 
for wine. The very best Catawba must I have 
ever seen weighed 87°. Iam satisfied from my 
own experience that there is no grape now be- 
fore the people possessing so many good quali- 
tics and so few, if any, bad ones as the Iona. 

I have fruited the Israella two years, and find 
it all that has been claimed for it. It is our best 
early grape, bearing large crops of excellent 
fruit. It will be the very best early market 
grape we have. Its beauty, size and goodness 
will commend it to buyers, while the compact 
bunch, the berries of which never drop, even 
when more than ripe, will cause it to become : 
favorite with those who grow grapes for market. 
It is in all respects as healthy, hardy and as 
large a grower and bearer as the Concord. 
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Starting Sweet Potato Plants. 
ee 

J. W. C., Lower Pennsneck, Salem County, 
N. J., who last year grew 170,000 hills of sweet 
potatoes, gives the readers of the Agriculturist 
his method of raising the plants for setting: 

Select a high piece of ground, sheltered from 
cold winds by a fence or bushes, and dig a pit 
fifteen inches deep, five feet wide, and two feet 
in length for each bushel of tubers—ten bushels 
requiring a trench five feet wide and twenty 
feet long. Upon the margins of the pit, set on 
edge boards, six inches wide, and hold them in 
place by driving stakes inside of the pit, and 
banking earth against them on the outside. Fill 
the pit twelve inches deep with coarse hay or 
cornstalks, or other litter, and dampen it by the 
use of one pail of water to every three feet in 
length of the bed. Upon the litter place four 
inches of good horse manure, level off well 
and then put on four inches of light sandy soil, 
and it is ready to receive the seed potatoes. 

We differ here in one practice. As to time of 
planting, some plant immediately, and others 
wait for the heat to rise in the bed. I prefer to 
plant the day the bed is made, as there is no 
delay nor loss of heat in case a cold storm should 
come. Lay in the whole potatoes as close as 
may be, without their touching one another, and 
cover them with light soil about two inches 
deep. When this is done, the bed will be filled 
to within two inches of the top of the slats on 
the edges; now cover the whole with hay, al- 
lowing it to be one foot high on the edges, and 
four feet high in the center. After the bed has 
been prepared thus it may be left to itself for a 
few days, but in three to five days it must be ex- 
amined; make a hole in the hay and thrust in 
your arm; if the temperature is more than 
blood heat, leave holes open here and there in 
the hay. Ifthe heat increases, turn the hay 
over and air it; and if this does not moderate the 











the sun shines hot after the hay has been re- 

moved, we put rails across the bed and throw 

on a little hay, to prevent damage from too great 

an increase of heat. 
the heat starts, the hay may be left off entirely in 
the middle of the day, as the plants will need 
airing, and to be covered up at night. When the 
nights become warm, the covering is left off en- 
tirely. In this neighborhood we make the 
beds from the first to the middle of April. 
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Grape Culture and Vine Training. 
BY DR. C. J. MAY, WARSAW, ILL. 
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The following synopsis of vine culture is well 
put and seasonable, and the method of training | 
is worthy the attention of those who find it 
necessary to protect their vines during the win- 
ter. The caution not to allow the vines to bear 
too large a crop cannot be too often repeated, as 
much of the failure of certain varieties is due to 
over cropping. We know of several large vine- 
yards on their road to ruin from overbearing: 
The conditions of success in vine growing 
are few and simple. First, a situation should be 
chosen that either needs no artificial draining, 
or that can be thoroughly drained; the ground 
for the vineyards should incline enough to run 
off all surface water, or wet ground will cause 
the fruit to rot, and the vines to kill in winter. 
The ground should be prepared to the depth of 
at least twenty inches; two feet will be found 
better yet. Good strong healthy vines must be 
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heat sufficiently, remove the hay altogether. If 





procured for planting. The vines should be 
staked and tied up, and the laterals pinched out 
even the first season. The vine should be 
trained so as to bring the fruit as near the 
ground as possible, and keep clear of it, the 
earth reflecting back the heat absorbed during 
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In eight or ten days after | 
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methods. Any one who will choose a reasona- 
bly favorable location, and take interest enough 
tn his vines to try and see how much he can do for 
them, and yet do all things understandingly, ean 
be successful in grape culture, and can grow such 
varieties as Delaware and Iona, and also Ca- 
tawba, where the season is long enough to ripen 
it, as well as he can grow the Concord. In all 
cases the vines should be laid down and covered 
With earth in winter to insure the best results. 

The experience of the last fifteen years has at 
last convinced our vine growers that, by cover- 
ing their vines in the fall, they are as certain of 
a large crop of grapes every year as of a crop 


| of corn; for, with the exception of an occa- 


sional winter so cold as to injure, and sometimes 
entirely destroy the fruit buds of: the vine, there 
is, nineteen years out of twenty, no danger to 
be feared. By covering the vines, even this un- 
certainty is removed, and it has been found that, 
even in years when we have no severe cold 
weather, covering the vines causes them to pro- 
duce better fruit and more of it, thus paying for 
the expense of covering, though the winter 
may have been in all respects most favorable. 

That the vines may be covered easily, they 
should be trained with that purpose in view, 
although almost any vine may be covered with- 
out injury if care is used in bending down the 
canes. My method of training is the arm and 
spur system, the only difference being that in 
place of growing up a singlé cane, and taking 
the two arms from it at one foot from the 
ground, I grow each arm from as near the 
ground as possible, and train them at an angle 
up to the first wire, which is one foot from the 
ground; then along the wire. These arms, 
when untied from the trellis, readily go to the 
ground their whole length, and, of course, are 
easily covered. This is done by one man bend- 
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the day, and thus keeping the surrounding air 
at a more even temperature. The vine grower 
should be as careful not to let his vines bear too | 
large a crop as to get a good crop from them; | 
and to secure this I know of no better method 
of training than the double or single arms. 
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Fig. 1.—VINE TRAINED WI 
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TH TWO ARMS. 


ing down the arms, while another, with a spade, 
throws on enough earth to hold the arm in its 
place; then, with a plow, throw a furrow on it 
from each side, continuing the plowing until all 
the ground is turned, leaving a dead furrow in 


| the middle between the rows. This is all done 
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No one who has once thoroughly tried these 
will train his vines in any other way. These 
are the most simple and the most easily under- 
stood, and less troublesome than any other 
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Fig. 2.—VINES TRAINED WITH ONE ARM. 


very rapidly, two men covering one tiousand 
vines per day ready for the plow, so that 
covering is, after all, but a small matter, com- 
pared with the value of the crop, which is ren- 
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dered as certain as man can be of anything. 
There are not probably one thousand bearing 
vines in our county not covered this winter. I 
have never seen my method of taking the arms 
from the ground at an angle up to the first wire, 
and then along it, recommended in any books 
on grape culture, or in any of the Agricultural 
or Horticultural papers; but I 
have trained over three thousand 
vines in this way for three years. 
The accompanying drawings 
on the preceding page will show 
it much better that I can in 
words. Figure 1 represents a 
vine with two arms, as I would 
train all vines planted at a greater 
distance in the row than four 
feet. Figure 2 shows vines with 
a single arm, trained as I do my 
Delawares last planted, four feet 
apart in the row. To those who 
think that vines can not be suc- 
cessfully trained by the arm and 
spur system, I would say, that 
I can show them a vineyard of 
about six thousand vines, all 
trained in this way. Some of 
tiem have been in bearing three 
years, and none have failed to 
produce good crops each year. 
I tried upright wires, but have 
discarded them, and now use 
three No. 12 wires—the first one 
foot from the ground, the second 
fifteen inches above that ; to this 
the shoots are tied as soon as 
possible; they will then readily 
go to the upper wire, which is 
within one or two inches of the 
top of the posts. My posts are 
five and a half feet in length, 
and are set in the ground cigh- 
teen inches, so that my trellis is 
just four feet high. In making 
my trellis now, I set a post, four 
inches square, once in every one 
hundred feet, and two inch white 
oak stakes, of the same length 
as the posts, once in twelve feet. 
These have about twenty inches 
of their lower ends coated with 
coal tar; they are driven into 
the ground eighteen inches, and 
the wire fastened to them by staples, as to the 
posts. The first and last posts of a row need to 
be longer, to be set deeper for bracing when no 
lath is used at the bottom. The stakes of this 
size will last as long as the posts, and make 
equally as good a trellis. As one post will 
make four of these stakes, it is quite a saving 
with us, where white oak timber is very costly. 
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The Judas-tree,—(Cercis Canadensis.) 
a 

The Judas-tree or Red-bud, as it is sometimes 
called, is a native tree that should not be over- 
looked. Its very oddity should commend it, for 
in early spring, before it unfolds its leaves, it 
robes itself, trunk and limbs, in a sheet of pink. 
The small pea-shaped flowers appear in the 
greatest profusion, in small clusters upon the 
trunk and limbs, and give the tree a most strik- 
ing appearance. The rounded leaves come a 
little later, and the flowers are succeeded by flat, 
many-seeded pods. The trecis found wild from 
New York, South and West. The largest spe- 
cimen we have seen was on the ground now 
occupied by Central Park, It was as large 
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| and much the shape of a good sized apple tree. 


The engraving will give a good idea of the size 
and shape of the flowers and leaves. Thie 
European species, Cereis Siliquastrum, is some- 
times seen in cultivation. It has larger flowers 
than our own, and according to tradition, is the 


| tree upon which Judas hanged himself—whence 





JUDAS-TREE—(Cercis Canadensis.) 


the common name. The flowers of this have 
an agreeable acid taste, and in some parts of 
Europe they are used in salads or made into 
fritters. The flowers of our own species are 
also sour, and’ might be similarly employed. 
The wood of both species is hard, variegated in 
color and takes a high polish. The trees are 
not only ornamental in flower, but their foliage is 
of a pleasing shade of green. The Japan species, 
Cercis Japonica, is a valuable introduction. It 
blooms when but a mere shrub, and is complete- 
ly covered with bright, rose-colored flowers, and 
is one of our most ornamental early flowering 
shrubs. It is perfectly hardy in the vicinity 
New York. All three of the species may be 
had at any of our larger nurseries, and they 
are readily propagated by sowing the sceds, 
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Nut Bearing Trees—Grafting, Etc. 

A request for the experience of those who 
have attempted to graft nut-bearing trees has 
brought out several letters—some to the effect 
that all their attempts have failed, while others 
state that they may be grafted as easily as other 











trees. Mr. E. L. Allyn, New London County, 
Conn., having some Pig-nut seedlings, says: 
“T let them grow four or five years, and kept 
them trimmed as I would apple trees. They 
were from an inch to an inch and a half in di- 
ameter. About the 20th of April I cut the trees 
close to the ground, except one, which was left 
about four feet high, and grafted 
them from the “Shagbark.” The 
wood was of the previous year’s 
growth, set in the same manner, 
and at the same time that I graft 
my apple trees, My Walnut ci- 
ons nearly all grew, and most of 
them very thriftily. The larger 
trees bore at four or five years 
from the graft, the fruit being 
equai, if not superior, to that of 
the old tree. These trees are 
now from 25 to 30 feet high, 
some 7 or 8 inches in diameter, 
and have borne nearly half a 
bushel of fine nuts apiece in a 
season. Zhe cions were cut at 
the time they were “inserted.” 
“GM. C.,” Bucks County, 
Penn., writes us: “There is no 
more difficulty in grafting chest- 
nuts than cherries; indeed, of 
the two, I think I have been the 
most successful with the chest- 
nut. I have trees which I think 
have not been grafted more than 
five years, and which have now 
borne two years. A neighbor 
has one which bore the second 
year; these, of course, are very 
thrifty. Much depends on get- 
ting grafts from early bearing 
trees ; but because the trees grow 
wild in our forests it will not do 
toset them out and expect them 
to do well without any further 
care; they will appreciate a 
good soil, and good mulching; 
in many situations, the latter 
seems indispensable while the 
trees are small.”"—“ A subscri- 
ber,” Havre de Grace, Maryland, 
and W. Marble, Middlesburg, 
Mass., give similar accounts of 
their success with the chestnut. 
Judging from all these reports, 
the conditions of success seem to be the use 
of young stock, and recently cut cions. 
<—t @ 
How to Hretpe THE GRowTH OF “EVER- 
GREENS.—We frequently sec Evergreens in a 
languishing condition. If alive, they make no 
wood, and the bottom limbs show signs of de- 
cay. The trouble is frequently in the character 
of the soil, which is too dry and gravelly. Al- 
most all the evergreens prefer a moist, loamy 
soil, or even a muck or peat, like that upon the 
mountains where they grow. The dryness of 
soil may be entirely relieved by trenching and 
working in peatormuck. We have seen ever- 
greens making a luxuriant growth upon a pure 
gravel bed treated in this way. Peat that had 
been exposed to the atmosphere -for one season 
was thoroughly incorporated with the soil, the 
ground being covered to the depth of six inches 
before the trenching began. This is somewhat 
expensive, but much cheaper than unthrifty 
trees about the dwelling. The soil should be 
kept cultivated around all hedges and ever- 
greens several years after planting, and when 
well establislved, enrich with old manure. 
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(i For other Household Items, see * Basket” pages.) 
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Home-Made Household Ornaments. 





The Cone Bracket, fig. 1, may be made at a trifling 
expense, by any one of modcrate skill and taste. 
Cut the bracket of any desired shape from pine, or 
if it can be procured walnut is better, as it needs 
no staining, and the glue adheres more firmly. If 
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Fig. 1—CONE BRACKET. 


of pine, stain with powdered umber mixed with a 
little water. After the two pieces of the bracket 
are nailed together, a picce of wood two inches 
square and one inch thick, glued to the center of 
the lower piece close to the top, gives strength to 
the bracket, and raises the work in the center. 
Have a good assortment of cones, acorns, etc., at 
hand, and dispose them on the frame to suit the 
fancy ; this may be done in a great variety of ways. 
The engraving shows onc, the central figure of 





Fig. 2.—BRACKET. 


which is a large open pine-cone; at the top and 
bottom, smaller cones not open; at the sides, 
butternuts, spruce and hemlock cones, with large 
and small acorns. The border is made of inverted 
acorn-cups—a row on the edge of the frame and 
one on the surface: these must be of uniform size 
and shape. Now have good hot glue and fasten 
each piece, beginning at the center. When this is 
done, let the work dry thoroughly, after which var- 
nish with thin furniture varnish, and it is complete. 
Fig. 2 shows a bracket to be cut with 
a narrow saw and penknife. It can 
all be done with the knife, but the 
saw makes much more rapid work. 
It is finer work than that shown in 
former illustrations, but it requires 
little skill after the pattern is marked 
upon the board. This should be of 
thin stuff, about three-eighths of an 
inch in thickness, after it is planed 
down. The shelf is fastened by glue, 
and by small brads or screws driven 
in at the back. The support under- 
neath may be put on with glue or 
with a small brass hinge. “A board 
seven or cight inches wide is suffi- 
ciently large for work of this pattern, 
Pine, white wood, black walnut and 
butternut are suitable woods for this 





Fig. 3. 


kind of work. The latter, we think, is quite over- 


looked as an ornamental wood. It is nearly as dark 
and handsome in the grain as black walnut, and in 
many parts of the country much more accessible. 

Fig. 3 is a “ cornucopia” made of perforated card 





board. The board is cut square, of any desirable 
size; six or eight inches will do for lamp lighters 
or papers. It is worked with bright scarlet worst- 
ed, single thread, six holes square, in alternate 
squares, as shown in figure 3. Beads of suitable 
size to match are then sewed upon the vacant 
squares. The inside is lined with tissue paper and 
the edges bound with ribbon. It is then drawn to- 
gether in cornucopia shape, sewed up at the edges, 
and furnished with three bows. It will save labor 
to slip in an extra lining of tissue paper, which can 
be removed as often as soiled, and replaced. This 
is a convenient article for shaving paper, to have 
near the glass where “my lord’’ attends his morning 
toilet. There is nothing like having these little 
conveniences handy to keep him good natured. 
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Leaves from the Diary of a Young 
Mousekeeper.—No. IIE, 
PRIZE ESSAY BY MRS, LAURA E. LYMAN, STAMFORD, CT. 

April 3.—When I was looking over Edward’s 
wardrobe I found a great deal of old flannel—some 
red, some blue, some gray—and a variety of worn 
out clothing. It will make me just such a rug to 
lay before my kitchen stove as I have been wishing 
for all winter. I talked with Jennette about it, 
and we determined to devote these rainy days, when 
we can not visit and are not likely to have com- 
pany, to making the rug» I explained what I wanted 
to Edward, and he made me some frames, and a 
hook to work it with out of an old fork. Our 
grocer gaye us a coffee bag, saying that he never 
sold trifles like that to a regular customer. I rip- 
ped it open, hemmed around with strong linen 
thread and sewed it into the frame. It is about 
two yards long and one wide. Then Jennie and I 
displayed our taste in drawing a pattern. As our 
yariety of colors was limited, black predominating, 
and I intended it only for the kitchen, I could not 
expatiate in a brilliant cornucopia, such as I made 
for a parlor rug before I was married. So we de- 
cided to make a wide, variegated border into which 
everything would work, and have the centre-piece 
three diamonds, filled around with black, (fig. 1.) 

We worked the diamonds first, using our most 
brilliant colors. The rags we cut into strips from 
a quarter to half an inch wide and pulled from 
the underside through the foundation, holding the 
strip in the left hand and the hook in our right. 
Edward made us some books out of two old-fash- 
ioned forks, by breaking off the tines and filing 
down the shank into the shape of an enormous 
crochet needle. Mrs. Wilson came in while we 
were at work and was so delighted with the idea of 
a rug in this style, which she had never seen before, 
that she is going to have one. She has so many 
bright colors from the little girls’ woolen dresses 
they have worn and laid aside, that she can make a 
splendid thing of hers. I told her when she was 
ready I would bring over my worsted patterns and 
help her draw the design for the centre. 

The hook is of ‘this shape, fig. 2, with the 
handle on the upper end, of course. When the 
points of the hook got dull we sharpened them 
with the file. Jennie and I worked pretty steadily, 
and in less than a weck our rug was done, the sur- 
face trimmed off evenly, and laid before the stove. 
Mother has rugs of this sort that have been in use 
for ten years, and are still serviceable. It is an ex- 
cellent plan to make rag carpets out of worn cloth- 
ing, but I need rugs also to save my carpets. 

April 10.—I find I must have another bed for the 
summer, and have been casting about in my mind 
to get one up. I know Edward wants to buy ten 
acres more of land, and so Iam unwilling to suggest 
any unavoidable outlay for family expenses. I 
asked him if he had any special use for that pile of 
husks in thecorn house. ‘ No,” he said, ‘‘ only to 
throw into the barn-yard for manure.” I told 
him I thought there were enough to make an ex- 
cellent mattress, and at an expense of ten yards of 
ticking we could manufacture an article that would 
be as good as one costing eight dollars. He assent- 
ed, and the next rainy day, when he can not plow, 
we will all go out and make a frolic of picking over 








and splitting up the husks, Edward says he cau 
make a mattress needle out of an old umbrella 
brace, and so our new bed will cost us a trifle over 
three dollars. 

April 15.—Jennette said she would stay a few 
days longer if I would undertake my house-cleaning, 
Edward didn’t have much done to the old part of 
the house before we were marricd, and I have been 
thinking all winter what a good cleaning that dingy 
paint and brown ceiling would get as soon as the 
weather became warm enough. So the other day 
we began, taking one room at a time, so as not to 
haye any more disorder than we could possibly 








help. I could leave the dinner getting entirely to 
Sue, with some instruction, and she was very proud 
of the trust. Instead of using strong soap suds for 
cleaning paint, [ tried a recipe that I found in an 
old number of the Genesee Farmer, I believe. Sue 
went down to the paint shop and got five pounds of 
Spanish whiting; I had a bucket of warm water, 
and, squeezing my flannel wash cloth nearly dry, 
pressed it on to some whiting I had put on an 
old plate, and rubbed the paint with it; then 
washed my cloth out and wiped it dry. Jennette 
followed me with a dry flannel cloth, rubbing the 
clean paint, which by this process was very casily 
cleaned, and looked better than any old paint J ever 
saw cleaned by the common method of soap suds, 
April 17.—Edward has been at work around the 
d is so much improved! 
— yj The wood is all 
HS fy cut and piled in 
AW e =f} the woodhouse, 
yy, hil ‘ for he says that, 
4-8 when seasoned 
ue" AE under cover, it 
J gives out more 
heat in burning 
than when used green, and does not consume so 
fast. The chips are raked into a large pile, the 
sleigh and sled stored away for the season, the sap 
buckets piled away in the woodhouse loft, some of 
the gate posts that were heaved by the frost have 
been set upright, and three or four pickets that 
were off nailed on the front fence. In the garden 
a place has been spaded for early peas and for onions. 
On the south shelf of our kitchen window some of 
my flowers have given way temporarily to boxes of 
rich dirt, in which we have cabbages just peeping 
out, and tomatoes an inch high. I mean to have at 
least fifty plants of grape tomatoes. Mother sent 
me the seed, and she has preserves } 
made of them which are delicious. They 
are very prolific, and when ripe have a 
delicate flavor not found in the other 
varicties.. I brought with me from 
home some flower seeds, and a few 
choice cuttings of teaand bouquet roses. 
They are growing well in pots, but the 
ground on the north and west sides of 
the house, where I intend to plant 
them, is not quite warm enough yet. 
April 25.—House cleaning and white- 
washing all done! And my walls and 
ceilings look’so well! I had a few pounds 
of Spanish whiting left, which I added 
to my slaked lime, and put in also a 
few handfuls of salt and a little dis- 
solved white glue. Edward helped us 





Fig. 2. 

by doing some of the whitewashing one rainy 
forenoon, and Jennie and I did the rest inside. I 
had considerable left, to which I added two hand- 
fuls of brown sugar, some more salt, and ochre 
enough to make a pale straw color, with which Sue 
has covered the masonry around the caldron in the 


woodhouse, the back fences and outhouses. She 
looks upon it as fun, and, after a little instruction 
in dipping and rapping out her brush, succeeded in 
doing very good work. The first of May will find 
the premises inside and out in as perfect condition 
as to cleanliness as a sanitary inspector could wish. 

I must not forget to ask Edward when he goes to 
Syracuse to get a little sulphuric acid, or some 
chloride of lime for disinfecting purposes. I asked 
Mr. Reynolds for some, and he said there was no 
demand for such strange chemicals in this plain 
farming community. Then, said I, with a laugh, 
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if you neglect preventives, you will be safe in 
getting a gross or two of cholera remedies. 

April 30.—Jennette was so anxious I should go 
part way home with her, and visit a fricnd of ours 
who lives near the railroad, that Edward consented 
to spare me two days, and I got back home last 
night. I never thought Sue White would make 
such an admirable housekeeper and mother as I 
found her to be. At school she was one of the 
most learned and intellectual students in the whole 
Academy, and quite a literary character. I expect- 
ed to find her house rather neglected,and her two 
boys resembling the children of literary people 
generally. But Sue has consummate sense as well 
as ability, and she has applied it to the regu’ation of 
her household and to the training of her boys, 
while she still reads a good deal, and freauently 
contributes to the Monthlies. 

I never saw more intelligent children. The old- 
est js not quite seven and the youngest just five. 
At morning prayers their father opened to the les- 
son for the day, in Chronicles I believe, and asked 
the boys “what the chapter was about yesterday 
morning.”? The youngest boy happened to remem- 

ber first what it was, and gave a very graphic ac- 
count of the destruction of the host of Sennacherib. 
Then the elder added something more about Heze- 
kiah, showing the utmost interest in the Scriptural 
narrative. I was very much pleased with Mr. 
White’s mode of conducting family devotions. As 
he read, he put every thing into language the chil- 
dren could understand, and they listened as to an 
Arabian Nights’ tale. Then they all sung a few 
verses of the boys’ selection, and at the conclusion 
of the deyotions all joined in repeating the Lord’s 
prayer. Then the little boys went to their mother 
for a kiss, the customary reward for good behavior 
in prayer time. She told me afterward, in speaking 
of their family training, that they had commenced 
at Genesis, and had read to that morning’s lesson 
in the same way, explaining everything a child 
could ve made to understand, and requiring from 
the children an account each morning of the lesson 
which had been read the previous day. 

When Mr. White came in to dinner, the boys 
gathered round him and said: ‘“ Papa, won’t you 
please tell us a story while dinner is getting ready ?”’ 
“What kind of a story—a bear story?” ‘No, 
Papa, a historical story.’’ So he told them in a 
most graceful and simple style the story of John 
Smith and Pocahontas. They ran to get the little 
magnetic globe their mother had earned by a con- 
tribution to one of the magazines, to find Virginia, 
and then the Atlas, as the divisions into States were 
not marked on the globe. I was equally surprised 
and delighted to find how much they knew of 
geography, all taught them from the globe by 
their mother principally, as Mr. White is away 
much of the time. Sue said they never told their 
boys fairy tales or taught them Mother Goose’s 
melodies, but translated into child language the 
innumerable stories scattered through all the books, 
Homer stories, Milton stories, geographical stories, 
Shakspeare stories, historical stories. 

My visit was only too short. I found that Sue 
had carried into housekeeping the same mental 
activity which characterized her at school—that she 
was constantly applying the principles of chemistry 
and physiology which she had learned at the Acade- 
my, to every-day life in the kitchen and nursery. 

I intend to imitate her example, and, instead of 
regretting that I cannot carry my scientific and 
literary studies further, endeavor to apply all the 
knowledge I possess to the duties of daily life. 

+ 6 > 
Leaves from my Journal.—No. III. 

PRIZE ESSAY BY MRS. B. MCLELLAN, OF OHIO, 

elem 

April.—I partly uncovered some of my bulbs to- 
day. They are crowding their heads out into the 
world again, but looked so delicate that I hid them 
away as soon as possible. The air is too chilly ; we 
shall have frost yet. My house-plants have afforded 
us much pleasure through the long, cold winter ; 
I have no good place for them. At the south 


but it is too warm. Roses, geraniums, and some 
running plants, have grown well. They make the 
winter sitting-room fragrant and cheery, and are a 
pleasant reminder of the beauty of summer. By 
April, one tires of the confinement of house. 
Somehow, things look faded, and not overnice. 

The fresh springing grass, the young willows by 
the brook, the trailing arbutus with its pink fra- 
grant blossoms looking out from some lingering 
snowdrift in the woods, seem more beautiful than 
ever before. But winter clothing must not be 
recklessly cast off. The ground is damp and cold. 
Warm weather is not yet here, and nothing is gained 
by trying to forestall its coming. 

While making sponge cake to-day, I thought of 
the time, now long ago, when I said to a lady friend 
in my family that I quite despaired of ever being 
able to make sponge cake. She at once volunteer- 
ed to teach me I gladly engaged in the process, 
though with rather a tedious time in prospect. 
According to her direction it must be stirred ‘‘ two 
hours by the clock.’ The cake would by no means 
compare favorably with that made and baked to- 
day in just forty minutes. The rule isso simple, 
I wish every housekeeper had it. It has been in 
the Agriculturist, but will bear to be published a 
second time. Six eggs, well beaten together, two 
cups of sugar, two of flour, two teaspoonfuls cream 
of tartar, and one of soda, with a little salt. It 
should bake quickly as possible without burning, 
being careful to have the oven right when it goes in, 
instead of making the fire afterwards. It is much 
nicer to be kept a few days before eating, in the 
cellar in a stone jar. A “ Farmer’s Fruit Cake” 
was noticed in the Agriculturist for January, 1865, 
which I had the curiosity to try I was surprised, 
as well as all others who have tasted it, at its excel- 
lence. The apple prepared as directed has much 
the taste of citron, and the whole would pass for 
rich fruit cake, while it can be eaten without injury. 
Tarts are very easily made, and filled with nice 
jelly, are a great ornament to the table, as well as 
highly relished. A small piece of pie-crust left 
from. pie-making, with whieh the young house- 
keeper don’t know what in the world to do, will 
make a plate full. The crust is to be rolled 
very thin, and baked quickly in patty pans. 

I have been ironing shirts and collars. Hannah 
can’t make them look nicely. I rather think she 
don’t care to learn, for I have given her faithful 
lessons. The gloss and smoothness must be put 
on while drying, just as in polishing astove or boot, 
and the harder the pressure the better. Muslins, 
laces and embroideries need working and clapping 
in the hands until they are very clear from starch, 
and if ironed when quite damp will look nearly as 
well as new. It isa good rule to have ironing fin- 
ished by Wednesday night, as Thursday must be 
partly oceupied with baking. 

I was at Lizzie’s just after dinner. I found her 
cleaning the gridiron. It had got sadly burned while 
she cooked a small piece of steak, and she was 
scraping it with a knife, while Georgey, in high glee, 
evidently thought she was at work for his benefit. 
Is there no way, she inquired, that I can cook a 
piece of meat, no bigger than the palm of my hand, 
without such a bother as this? Yes, indeed, I re- 
plied. Take that little stew pan, with along handle, 
and, putting it over a good fire until it is hot, place 
the steak in it, covering tightly. Of course it will 
adhere to it at first, but in a moment or two be- 
comes juicy, when it must be turned, keeping it 
covered as far.as possible. Turn it every half min- 
ute, and in three it will be done. Upon putting it 
into a dish, add butter, pepper and salt, cover still, 
and by the time you have placed your other dishes 
upon the table, there will be a sufficiency of gravy ; 
and I question whether Henry could tell that it was 
not broiled on the gridiron after the former fashion. 
I was a long time learning how to roast meat, 
But once when employing a washerwoman who had 
formerly been cook in a large boarding establish- 
ment, she said to me bluntly: “‘ Why, Mrs. Frisby, 
you roast your meat to death. It is as tough as 
leather, and I reckon has not much better taste!” 
After this, according to her direction, I put the 


ness fordinnerattwelve. The roast is thus quickly 
browned over and its juiees retained. Before, I had 
cooked it two hours in an oven of only moderate 
heat. Manyand manya time have I thus obtained 
most useful information from persons whose expe- 
rience had taught them more than can be learned 
from books. When first married, I studied my 
cook-book so constantly that my husband called it 
my “Library.”” Though valuable, of course, it 
often failed to inform me about some little point 
most essential to success. Salt or fresh meat when 
boiled is seldom cooked long enough. It should be 
just ready to drop from the bone when taken up. 
As it becomes cold, it hardens somewhat. A beef 
bone, with a little lean meat upon it, will make an 
excellent soup. Boil very thoroughly, and, remoy- 
ing the bone, add such vegetables as you fancy, 
chopped finely together. A little rice thrown in, 
isan improvement. This is a convenient dinner 
for ironing day. But, Lizzie, I came to take you 
away from gridirons and dishwater a few days. We 
have decided upon a few improvements at. home, 
and shall be “‘topsy turvy”’ a while. I want a lit- 
tle visit from you first—I shall take Georgy in his 
wagon with me, and you may follow at your leisure. 
Go round by the store and tell Henry as much. 


How Women Can Help Us, 


oe 





And at the same time help themselves. There are 
multitudes of ladies among our readers who are 
longing for ‘something to do,” and are willing to do 
it. They have heard of woman’s rights possibly, 
and of the enlargement of her sphere of usefulness. 
We should like to accomplish this latter, and our 
own, at the same time. Weare aiming ata refor- 
matory work, on the farm and in the household. 
Weseek to lighten woman’s burdens in every home 
we enter, and to cheer her in every department of 
her toils. And we have abundant evidence, in the 
kindly appreciation of the Agriculturist in the fami- 
lies where it is read, that we are successful in this 
work. Every such family can pursue its labors 
more intelligently and profitably. There is an at- 
mosphere of cheerfulness and thrift in these homes, 
that we do not find where no paper is taken. Now 
we want to enter the millions of homes of cultiva- 
tors where no agricultural paper is read, and intro- 
duce this new atmosphere. We want to teach bet- 
ter methods of husbandry and housekeeping, and to 
make the whole family, men, women, and children, 
better and happier in their home duties and toils. 
In this matter the ladies can help us as others 
can not. Many of them have the leisure ‘and spe- 
cial adaptation to the work, and we offer large pre- 
miums in useful articles as a reward. If they 
would take a subscription paper and go around 
among their friends and acquaintances and ask 
them to subscribe, they would get well paid for 
their trouble, and enlarge our field of usefulness. 
We greatly desire to have a hearing in every one of 
the five millions of homes that are sustained by the 
products of the farm and garden. We have a good 
deal to say that will aid production, and digestion. 
Will the ladies help us ? 
mmm QS fee ——— pe 
Lime Soap.—The substance that forms in 
flocculent masses in hard water when soap is used in 
it, is lime soap, which is insoluble in water. An 
acquaintance tried to remove some mortar spots 
from his clothes by rubbing soap upon them; the 
result was the gumming up of his clothes with 
lime soap, which no washing would remove, and 
no fluid that he could apply would dissolve. We 
recommend him ,to soak the spots in vinegar, or 
some other dilute acid. This will decompose the 
soap, leaving a lime salt, to be washed out, and the 
grease remaining in the cloth. Then he can remove 
the grease with benzine, or inany other way. The 
acid may discharge the color of the garment, for 
some delicate colors are affected at once by acid, 
but many colors will not be changed. Where 
hard water is continuously used for washing, the 
fabrics become harsh and disagreeable from this 
lime-soap. The use of soda will in a good mea- 











window of the sitting-room I make room for a few, 





meat into a hot oven at eleven, and it was in readi- 





sure prevent its formation. 
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BOYS & GIRLS? COLUMNS. 


nen RADAR BADE OESOOOooees rr eee eee 


The Doctor Talks to the Boys and 
Girls. 


When you read about the tricks of magicians, whoshow 

a human head floating in the air, and who take out of a 
man’s hat articles enough to fill a hand-cart, your young 
eyes open wide with astonishment. These things are in- 
deed wonderful as showing what ingenuity can do, but 
they are only tricks, and @ person as ingenious as the 
one who invented them can easily find out how they are 
done. Right around you are things more wonderful than 
any thing the conjuror can show, and if you will only 
open your eyes at ¢iés, and learn how to use them, you 
need not regret that you can not see the magician display 
his skill. Some of the things that I shall talk to you 
about have been carefully watched by the most learned 
men, who have told us very plainly what they have seen 
in egg and seed, in bud and flower; but how the seed be- 
comes a plant or the egg brings forth a living animal— 
these have never been found out. 
Wise heads—philosophers as they 
are often called—are not, as many 
suppose, always engaged in look- 
ing at the stars, and measuring 
mountains; many of the most 
learned poke around mud holes 
"hi ul and ponds and find animals and 
i other objects for their study; 
Fig. 1. many think that curious things 
are only to be found by travelers in distant countries— 
but you need not go out of your own neighborhood nor 
off of your own farm to search for curious objects, or to 
see more wonders than all the showmen can display. 
Every boy and girl in the country knows frog-spawn. 
It is a mass of clear jelly, to be found in early spring in 
almost every pool of water, If you can find some of this 
frog-spawn—and you can readily do so by a little search— 
take home a little 
of it and place it 
in a saucer or 
bowl of rain wa- 
ter, and look care- 
fully at it. It isa 
mass of clear jel- 
ly, with some dark 
; Vig. 3 spots distributed 
through it. Itis really a collection of transparent eggs 
surrounded and held together by a jelly-like substance, 
and the spots are the yolks of the eggs (fig. 1). Keep 
the vessel containing the spawn and water in a warm 
window, and look at it carefully every day and change 
the water every day or two. The round spots, or yolk, 
f00n cease to be round, and will have this outline, fig. 
2, and later like this, fig. 3; but nnless one has a micros- 
cope and knows how to use it, all the minute changes 
that take place can not be follow- 
ed. Still a great change may be 
seen without any help but your 
own eyes. The spots will rapidly 
increase in size, and you will soon 
see them of the shape of fig. 4, and 
you will be able to make out that 
the little animal has a head anda 











Fig. 4. 
Which is the head, is made more certain by the ap- 
pearance of eyes, and the tail shows its character by hay- 


tail. 


ing a tendency to wiggle, and growing longer. Fig. 5 
shows an older and larger animal than fig. 4,and as the little 
fellow has been growing all the while, you will wonder 
what he has fed on. The transparent jelly of the egg 
has thus far contributed to his growth, but he has done 
no feeding proper, as he has no month. As a mouth is 
the next thing needed, a little opening appears in the 
head, and the internal arrangements of the animal having 
been —— he jerks himself out of the cavity of the 
egg that has hereto- 
fore been his prison, 
and when strong 
enough goes forth to 
see the little world 
you have made for 
him ina bowl. The 
figures. given here- 





Fig. 5. 


with are all more or less larger than the natural size. 
But, you will say, this is not a frog, itis only a tadpole 


or pollywog. True, but is it not a wonderful change. A 
mass of jelly into living animals ; and is it not also curious 
that the frog is not born a frog, but that he is at first an 
animal quite unlike a frog, It is equally interesting to 
watch the change of the tadpole on his way to frog-hood, 
but we can not doso now. Put some of the tadpoles 
where they ean take care of themselves, and keep a few 
to study They will do best ina glass jar, in which you 
must change the water every day or two, Any fruit-can 
will do, and you can avoid the trouble of changing the 





water by putting in some sacl . = an a or so of q 


gravel in the bottom of the jar, and then place in it any 
of the plants that are found growing entirely under water. 
Every deep brook or pond will furnish a number of these, 
and it does not make much difference which is taken, 
only those with the finest leaves are the best. Tie the 


plants toa bit of stone to hold them down, fill the jar | 





with rain or river water, and put in the tadpoles. If this 
is kept in full light, the water will not need changing. 


A New and Usefal Toy. 
One of the best toys for children we have ever seen is a 


set of improves builders’ blocks, invented and patented | 


by a subscriber to the Agréculturist, Mr. Charles M. 
Crandall, Montrose, Pa. They are so really pleasing and 
useful, that we publish an engraving, showing how they 
work. They are plain bass-wood pieces, most of them 
of the shape shown in the figure, notched to fit each other 
firmly, so that when a 
building is put together 
it can be taken up whole 
and moved about with- 
out falling to pieces. 
They can be joined in 
almost endless combina- 
tions. We have seen 
churches, factories,wind- 
mills, fences, cradles, 
and other furniture made 
with them. The little 
house shown in the pic- 
ture was put up by a boy 
in a few minutes. Be- 
sides the many hours’ 
amusement they will afford, playing with these blocks 
will develop skill and taste in planning and executing, 
and we think Mr. Crandall has done the children a real 
service in bringing out so capital a plaything. The blocks 
are very durable, but if any split, they are still service- 
able in making new designs. All infcrmation about 
prices, etc., can be had by addressing the inventor. 








Plant Something, a grape-vine, strawberry plant, 
a rose-bush, or even a beet or a carrot—something to care 
for and watch and study day by day. It will give more 
pleasure than any toy, besides adding something to your 
knowledge. It may perhaps be the beginning of a suc- 
cessful career as a fruit grower, a gardener, or a botanist. 


The Boy who kept ‘** Blowing.” 
Those who read the story of Timid Timothy in the 


March Agriculturist, page 107, will readily see the mean- | 
March ist: 
' 


ing of the similar picture given here. Boys who brag or 


“blow” a great deal may here see themselves as others 
see them, on the way to become mere porpoises in society, 
amusing perhaps to those about them, but not counted as 
valuable fish. 











‘“ Let another praise thee and not thyself.’’. 


New Puzzles to be Answered. 

No, 258. A Clock Problem, suggested by David Rue, Jr.— 
Suppose the striking part of a clock to be out of order so 
that at one o'clock it strikes three, at the next hour it 
strikes five, thus gaining two strokes each hour, in how 
many hours from one o’clock will it strike the time cor- 
rectly, and how many strokes will it have given in all, 
counting the three made at the beginning? Of course ft 
never strikes more strokes than twelve at one time. 


No. 259. Mustrated ‘Rebus. —A very obvious truth, 


No. 260. Mathematical Problem, by J. 8. Chandler.— 
Two wheels, one four (4) feet and the other four feet and 
one inch (4 feet 1 inch) in diameter, were put on an axle- 
tree, which brought them just four (4) feet apart; both 
were then started at the same rate of speed, but as one 
wheel was larger than the other, they soon came back to 
the point from which they started, describing a perfect 
circle in their course. What was the diameter of the 
smaller and what the diameter of the larger circle ? 





Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following are answers to the puzzles, etc., in the 
March numbe, page 107. No. 253. ustrated Rebus.—The 
last rose of summer,...No. 254. Jilustrated Rebue.—The 
proper study of mankind is man....No. 255. Word 
Square: —The proper definitions are: Plea, leap, ease, 
apes....No. 256. Illustrated Rebus.—To the wise, noth- 
ing is accidental....No. 257. Anagrams.—1, Afterward ; 
2, Mourned; 3, Prepared; 4, Hypocrisy ; 5, Astonished. 

The following have sent in correct answers, up to 
R. L. Wells, C. H. Cannon, Oliver Coombs, 


iY 


HI 





“J. G. 8.,’’ Chs. E. 
McLenegan, E. Van Syckel, Jr., A. A. Boyden, Charles 
A. Farmer, ‘“‘H,’’ Wm. A. Fulton, A. J. Walling, James 
and Libbie Bartlett, Owen E. Brumbangh, Irvin Clark, 


Willie Lesher, George Kemper, 
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GREAT EXCITEMENT IN THE MONKEY 


In the Agriculturist for May, 1866 (page 192), we gave 
an amusing picture representing an honest dog and a 
thievish monkey left near the dinner table after the fami- 
ly had finished their meal. It gave the monkey a bad 
reputation, and, according to our artist’s account, several 
members of the monkey family have had a serious talk 
about it. You may see in the picture that the dog-nosed 
ape is examining the Agriciturist and studying the pic- 
ture with much interest. He thinks there may be some 
truth in it, but is sure it does not mean him, for he gives 
a sidewise look at his neighbor, who is chattering away 
very angrily, having discovered his own portrait. If he 
could speak, he would no doubt give us as harsh a scold- 
ing as many a man has done when his character has been 
shown up among the humbugs. But we will not be too 
severe upon the poor monkey, by comparing him with 
some of the knavish swindlers who have been exposed. 


‘ 


“ET Wasn’t Watching.” 


A little girl went with a friend into a book-bindery. 
She was much pleased to see how the titles and pictures 
in gilt were put upon the backs and sides of the covers; 
and for some time she watched the man who was doing 
this work, thrusting the covers one by one under the press, 
with the gold leaf upon them. But at length she noticed 
that a part of three of this man’s fingers was gone. Her 
sympathy was excited and she whispered a request that 
her friend would ask how the accident happened. ‘I 
was at work here at the press,” was the reply, “and not 
attending to what I was about I got my fingers under the 
press and itcrushedthem. J wasn’t watching, and I shall 
have to carry this mark to remember it as long as I liye.”’ 
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I'll tell you what I thought when the little girl told 
me the story: There are many things that boys and girls 
are tempted to say and do, and that they will say and do 
if they are not on the watch. They are things that always 
make a wound that leaves a scar,—not on the outside ; 
not where you can sce it,—but on the heart. When a boy 
uses a profane or obscene word; when he docs an act 
that he would blush to have known at home; when a girl 
says or does any of those things which none of you need 
be told are only dad, then scars upon the heart are being 
made that will sooner or later cause bitter sorrow. “I 
wasn’t watching ” will haye to be said about them. Try 
not to get these scars upon your hearts. There is one 
strong and willing Friend, you know, who is always ready 
to help you. Uncle PAvL. 





A Home-loving Cat. 


A lady correspondent sends to the Agriculturést the 
following, which she says is true: ‘*Father R. had a 
favorite cat which he took with him when he removed 
from the house which he had long occupied to another, 
half a mile away, across ariver. A few days after the river 
became greatly swollen by the spring freshets, and the 
bridge was swept away. Kitty evidently did not like the 
change. All the coaxing and petting she received failed 
to reconcile her to the new home. She disappeared, and 
what was her master’s surprise, on crossing the swollen 
stream in a boat, to find kitty at the old house. He car- 
ried her back with him, and the second time she was 
gone and re-appeared at the deserted home. There she 
remained for a year alone, greeting members of the fami- 
ly on their occasioval visits with great affection. At the 
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FAM I L Y.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


| end of the year the family returned there to live, to the 
| great apparent satisfaction of the faithful old sentinel.” 


| 
A Novel Bird Catcher. 

Effie Johnson contributes the following to the Agré- 
culturést ; ** One of our friends, a neighbor living a short 
distance from us, hada beautiful bird—a pet canary. One 
of the seed cups of its cage accidentally getting turned 
one day, the bird escaped to the woods, only a few yards 
from the house. Toward evening Mrs. W. and her hus- 
band walked out toward the woods, talking of the lost 
bird, and wishing it would come home again. The house 
dog, a large, noble looking animal, walked by their side, 
looking up into their faces as if he understood: all they 
were saying, then suddenly started off, and in a few mo- 
ments returned and laid the bird at their feet. Mrs. W. 
screamed out thinking her pet was dead, and the fright- 
ened bird flew away again. The dog started after it, and 
the second time caught it and brought it to his mistress, 
He held it carefully inside his lower jaw, and did not 
injure it at all; but when Mrs. W. took it in her hand 
it lay motionless from fright fora moment. She placed 
it in its cage, and soon it was hopping about, with ruffled 
feathers, it is true, but as well and sprightly as ever, 
Whenever Mr. or Mrs. W. told the story the dog would 
look up, wagging his tail with an extremely satisfied air, as 
much as tosay ‘Wasn't that pretty well done for adog ? ” 


How to “Finish”? a Boy.—Give him plenty of 
money, nothing to do, let him choose his own playmates, 
spend his evenings where he pleases, come home when 
he gets ready, and he will very sven finish himself. 
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MACHINES. 
Highest Premium, Fair of American Institute, 1865 
CELEBRATED REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT. 
UNIFORM SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION, 
FOUR SEPARATE DISTINCT STITCHES, 
WILL GATHER AND SEW A RUFFLE AT ONCE, 
~ OFFICES OF THE COMPANY. 
505 Broadway, N. Y., and 97 Cheapside, London, England. 
PRINCIPAL . AGENCIES, 





141 Washington-st., Boston. ~-2 Main-st.. Buffalo, N.Y. * 
630 Chestnut-st., Philadelphia, 29 Calle d’Olicios, Havana, , 
190 Washington-st., Chicago. : Cuba, 
26 West Fourth-st., Cincinnati 272 Court-st.. Binghamton,N.Y. 
43 Public Square, Cleveland, 13 Lake-st., Elmira, N.Y. 

155 Baltimore-st., Baltimore, $12 Broad-st,, Newark, N. J. 
‘27 North Pennsylvania-st., 6 Union st., Nashville, Tenn, 


2 Yates Block, E. Genesee-st., 
Cor. Jeff. and Woodward Av Syracuse, N. Y, 
enues, Detroit. —— Rocliester, N. Y. 
111 Montgomery-st., San I'ran- 54 North Fifth-st.,St. Louis,Mo. 
» cisco, 303 River-st.. Troy, N. Y. 
Genesee, Columbia, and 
Seneca-sts,, Utica, N. Y. 


indianapolis, 





$72 to 316 Main-st., Hartford, Cor. 
Conn, 
629 Broadway, Albany, N. Y.° 
WHEELER & WILSON 
ROTARY HOOK 


| | Sess. 2 

OODIDOoOOOMIDOoODOv 

= 
SEWING MACHINES. 
‘625 BROADWAY. 

“Woman's Greatest Boon.—We would advise aman to 
forego x» Thresher and thresh wheat with a flail, rather 
than to see the wife wear her health, vigor and life away in 
the everlasting ‘stitch, stitch, stitch,’ when a Sewing Ma- 
chine can be obtained, The WHEELER & WILSON is an 
invaluable aid in every household. We have had several 
different kinds on trial, and after a six year’s service, the 
WHEELER & WILSON has takeh the precedence as the best, 


where all kinds of sewing ‘are to be done in a family.” 
[American Agriculturist, Jan. 1865. 


THE GREAT FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
GROVER& BAKERS 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Elastic Stitch 
SEWING MACHINE. 


495 Broadway, New York. 


THIS. MEDALLION 
IS EMBEDDED IN 
EVERY GENUINE 
HOWE SEWING 
MACHINE. 


The Howe Machine Co.'s 
Sewing Machines, 


699 Broadway, Cor. 
Fourthest., N. ¥. 


Manufacturers. 


















For Families and 


These World-Renowned Sewing 
Machines 


Were awarded the highest premium atthe World's Fair 
in London, and six first premiums at the N. Y. State Fair 
of 1866. 

These machines are made under the im- 
mediate supervision of the President of the 
€ompany, ELIAS HOWE, Jr., the original 
inventor of the Sewing Machine. 

The Stitch invented by MR. HOWE, and made on 
this Machine, is the most popular and durable, and all 
Sewing Machines are subject io the principle invented by him. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


FRANKLIN 
BRICK MACHINE 


Justly celebrated for perfect simplicity, great strength, and 
immense compressing power; IS GUARANTEED, with eight 
men and two horses, to self-temper the clay and make 3,000 
to 3,500 elegant bricks per hour. J. H. RENICK, Propsletor, 
No. 71 Broadway, New York, Room 23. 








The Herald of Health. 


The March Number contains: 
Length of Days, 
(By Rev. H. W. BELLows.) 
The Valine of Fruit as Food, 
(By fF. R. ELLrIorr.) 
Letters to Ladies, 
(By Mrs. R. B. GLEason, M. D.) 
Vitality, Its Phenomena, 
(By Gro. F. Taytor, M. D.) 
Weak Lungs and How to Make 
‘Them Strong. 


No other Magazine attempts to popularize the Science of 
Physiology and make it Applicable to PHYSICAL AND 
MENTAL IMPROVEMENT. If it is important to under- 
stand Politics, Agriculture, Science, how much more to 
know ourselves. vei 








Articles in the January No. on 
‘SWiuman Development,’’ 
(By Henry WARD BEECuER.) é 
‘*The Sacredness of the Body.’ 
(By Rev. O, B. FRoTHINGHAM.) 
** iow to ‘Train up a Child.” 





The February No. contains: 


Sources of Muscular Power, 
(By Pror. lt. KiNG BROWNE.) 


Buildings for the Poor, 


(By Horace GREELEY.) 
Body and Brain. 
Hiow to Bathe. 


Memory, and Hiow to Improve It. 


The April Number is larger, richer and better than any 
preceding one. Prof. Rufus King Browne commences in it 
an illustrated Series of Papers on the Physiological 
Anatomy and Physiology of Man, derived from 
his extensive Microscopic investigations. 

Henry Ward Beecher furnishes a discourse, preached by 
request, to Medical Students. It is one of great pow- 
er, and should be read by every man and woman. 

Moses Coit Tyler commences a Series of Papers called 


The Brawnville Athletic Club. 


Nothing before published on Health Tapics is so fascina- 
ting. Besides these, the April Number.contains a long 
list of articles on Health, and all subjects relating to 
Human Welfare. See February Agriculturist, page 72, for 
Prospectus, etc. 

(From the Country Gentleman.) 

“Tho Herald of Health” is a Monthly, very carefully 
edited, and with a very able corps of contributors, We call 
attention to it, with the conviction that its extended eircula- 
tion would be a sourceof great benefit tothe country at 
large, as well as to individuals, 

2.00a Year. 20 Cents a Number. 

For 30 subscribers and $60.00 we give for a premium 
Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machine, worth $55. 

For Ten Subscribers and $20, each Subscriber shall receive, 
post-paid, a handsome Steel Engraving of ** LINCOLN 
At HOME,”’ 19x24 inches, and worth One Dollar. 


Address MILLER, WOOD & CO., 
15 Laighte-street, New York City. 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL 


Is acknowledged by the leading papers to be the 
Best Juvenile Paper in America, 


The American Phrenological Journal, of New York, says: 
“The Little Corporai.”’—Mr,. Sewell’s Western juvenile 
. surpasses, both in real merit and in circulation, any similar 
attempt, East or West. His success excites the cupldity of 
others, and we now havea swarm of juvenile journals launch- 
ed on the uncertain sea of experiment. While we wish well 
to all good endeavors, we must award the credit to The Lit- 
tle Corporal of leading the van.” 
Weoffera MAGNIFICENT LIST of PREMIUMS! 
The price of the Corporal is one dollar year, in advance; 
sample copy, telling all about the promiame, ten cents, 
Address ALFRED L.SEWELL, Publisher, Chicago, Il. 


Book Agents Wanted. 


To solicit orders, in each town in the United States and 
Canada, for the most popular subscription book ever pub- 
lished, being Tue ILLUSTRATED HisToRY OF THE BIBLR, 
by John Kitto, D. D., F. 8. A. Edited by Rev. Alvan Bond. 

. D., of Norwich, Conn.—Over %00 closely printed Roya 
Octavo pages—more than 100 full page engravings. Recom- 
mended by the leading Clergy of all denominations of 
Christians, 53,000 Copies already printed. Six large power 
presses running on the work. Everybody wants it. Ex- 
—— Agents say they never knew a book sell so well. 

© competition. Experienced Agents, School Teachers, 
Sabbath School Teachers, retired Clergymen, and others, are 
wanted to introduce this great work into every household 
in the land, For Circulars, etc., Spply immediately to the 
Publisher, HENRY BILL, Norwich, Conn. 











HC PSon RIVER INSTITUTE, at Claverack, 
Columbia County, New-York.—Kighteen Instructors: 
Eight Departments. $300 a year. No Extras (except Piano 
= eee AP i as —_ Gymnastics for La- 
es; } ary Drill for Gents, very facili 
dest Christian Education. us ve gilt 
REV. ALONZO FLACK, A. M., Prinoipal. 


RURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, Author of Country Life, 
furnishes plans, &c., for all kinds of Rural Improvements. 
Refers to John M. Faber, Na! iel Thayer, Boston; Francis 
G. Shaw, New York; Rufus man, Providence, R. I. 


Office, 41 Banister’s Hall, Boston. 





pUCKEYR 


MOWER & REAPER 


GREAT NATIONAL FIELD TRIAL 


at Auburn, in July last, to be superior to all others in 


Every Desirable Point, 


Order early to secure Machines. 
Manufactured by 
ADRIANCE, PLATT & CO,, 
165 Greenwich-st., New York. 
(Manufactory, Poughkeepsie.) 5 


To My Patrons: 


It is due to myself that I should explain the reasons for 
non-appearance of my spring advertisements. My suppl 
of plants, extensive as it was, was almost exhausted by ta 
sales, I expect to offer a very large and superior*lot of 
plants to the public next fall. Shall issue 10,000 of a new edi- 
tion of my Manual next summer, Also expect to be able 
to offer a fine stock of anew Grape of large size, jine flavor, 
and perfectly hardy vine. 

J. H. FOSTER, Jr. 


The Eureka Brick Machine 


makes 3,000 splendid Brick per hour, with only nine men ana 
one pair horses, or 4,320 per hour by steam power. as no 
complex machinery to be getting out of order_or breaking 
down, 1ts great simplicity and marvelous power comman 
the approval of every expert, at sight. . 

We challenge the world to peodnte its eqnal. 

Also, The Empire Shingle Machine, the best in the world, 

Satisfaction guaranteed to all purchasers. 

ABRAM REQUA, General Agent, 
No. 141 Broadway, New York, 


MARK YOUR CLOTHING! 
Clark’s Patent Indelible Pencil. 


“The Indelible Pencil for marking clothing is much more 
convenient than ink, and equally good as to permanence— 
we judge after several month's trial."—Am. Agriculturist. 

“ The Indelible Pencil is invaluable for marking linen,”— 
Chicago Tribune, 

“Remarkable for the ease and neatness with which it can 
be used."—Detroit Tribune. 

Manufactured and Sold at Wholesale by 

THE INDELIBLE PENCIL CO., Northampton, Mass. 

PRiIcEsS—30 cents single, $3 per dozen, Sent post-paid on 
receipt of price. 

A liberal discount made to dealers, 

EVERY: PENCIL WARRANTED, AGENTS WANTED, 


EMPIRE SPRING BED 00, 


NEW YORE, 





















ot. 


MANUAL’S PATENT ADJUSTABLE 


Spring Bed Bottom. 


One Mattress—No Bugs—No Noise—Perfect Rest—Cheap. 
$5.00 to $7.00 at retail—Durable—Fit any bedstead. Any- 
body can do it. ° 
“I DO NOT WANT A BETTER BED.”—N. C. Meeker, 
Agricultural Editor Tribune. 
ddress asabove. Agents wanted. 





PER-CENT SAVED 


SVU Le 


B.T, BABBITT’S STAR YEAST POWDER. Light Biscuit 
or any kind of Cake may be made with this Y east Powder in 
Steen minutes, No shortening required when sweet milk 
ao send a —_ packago free by mailon receipt of 

B ents y postage. 
na 1 Oh, 67. CS, UO, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, 
New York. 


SQUIRE’S PATENT FRUIT JAR, 


Fruits Preserved Without Sugar. 
The Only Jar for Preserving Vegetables. 
The Newest, Most Convenient and Economical Jar extant. 
This Jar is constructed so that the contents can be cooked 
in it, and all handling of Hot Fruit.or Hot Jars or Ran pin | 
of Jars avoided; the contents retain all their natural favor, 
and the labor of preserving is lessened more than one-half, 
Pamphlets sent on application, 
J. B. BARTLETT, Wholesale Manufacturer, 
69 Murray-street, New York. 


ROSES, 


We offer very fine plants of the best sorts, such as have 
been found to succeed in our climate, at 

$20 per 100; $150 per 1000. 
They are on their own roots, and embrace the different 
classes, but are largely composed of Hybrid Perpetuals. 


For Catalogues, address 
PARSONS & CO., Flushing, N. Y¥. 
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THE GREAT "AMERICAN TEA 
COMPANY, 


Ince their organization, have created a new era in the Tea 
Trade. They have introduced their selection of Teas and 
Coffees, and have sold them at the smallest profits possible. 
They wurrant all the goods they sell to be perfectly satis- 
factory. If they do not prove so, the purchaser has the 
privilege of returning them within 30 days at the expense of 
the Company, and have the money refunded. 

scenes 

The Company have selected the following kinds from their 
stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of Clubs. 
They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Company scll 
them in New-York, as the list of prices will show. 


—e 
PRICE LIST: 


YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 2 D. 

GREEN TEAS, 89c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 # b. 

MIXED, 70c., 80c.. 9c., best $1 DB.  * 

JAPAN, $1, $1.10, best $1.25 # D. 

OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 99c., best $1 # DB. 

IMPERIAL (Green), best $1.25 ? B. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 9c., $1, 
$1.20 B b. 

GUNPOWDER (Green), $1.25, best $1.50. 


COFFEE DEPARTMENT. 


Our Coffee Department is very extensive—the largest, per- 
haps, in the country. We run three engines constantly, and 
sometimes four or five in roasting and grinding our Coffee. 
Our Coffee buyers are experts, who examine most of the 
Coffees imported, and select the best and finest flavors for 
our trade. We employ the most experienced and skillful 
roasters, who exercise the greatest care that it shall be cook- 
edina perfect manner. It is always fresh, for our orders 
crowd our facilities to their utmost capacity. A considera- 
ble portion of the Coffee put upon the market of late years 
is picked while the pods are green, and subjected to artifi- 
cial heat to open the pods. This is not so good asthat which 
ripens in the natural way upon the plant. Our Coffee buyer 
thoroughly understands this business, and can readily dis- 
tinguish the naturally ripened from the artificially cured; 
and he only buys the Coffee which is naturally ripened. We 
examine the cargoes as soon as they arrive, and our trade 
is so large that it requires all the finest lots. This is what 
gives our Coffee a superior flavor to many others, and the 
same flavor it used to have in days long gone by. Itisacom- 
mon saying that most Coffee docs not taste as well as it 
formerly did. The reason for it is, that a considerable por- 
tion of it is picked before it is fully ripe. We sell none but 
the fully ripe, rich flavored Coffee. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and Families who 
use large quantities of Coffee can economize in that article 
by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COF- 
FEE, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 


$1.10, best 


Consumers can save from 50c, to $1 per pound by purchas- 
ing their Teas of 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY-ST. 
No. 6440 BROADWAY, corner of Bleecker-st. 
No. 461 EIGHTH-AVE,, north corner of Thirty-fourth-st. 
No. 299 SPRING-St. 
No. 26 FULTON-ST., BROOKLYN, corner of Concord-st. 
No, 138 GRAND-ST,, WILLIAMSBURGH. 


COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Pedlers, and small 
stores (of which class we are supplying many thousands, all 
of which are doing well), can have their orders promptly 
and faithfully filled, and in case of Clubs can have each 
party’s name marked on their package and directed by send- 
ing their orders to Nos, 31 and 33 Vesey-st. - 

Our friends are getting up Clubs in most towns through- 
out the country, and for which we feel very grateful. Some 
of our Clubs send orders weekly, and some not so often; 
while others keep a standing order to be supplied with a 
given quantity each week, or stated periods. And in all 
eases (where sufficient time has elapsed) Clubs have repeat- 
ed their orders. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than $30 had 
better send Post-Office drafts, or money with their orders, 
tosave the expense of collecting by express; but larger 
orders we will forward by express, to collect on delivery. 

We return thanks to parties who have taken an interest in 
getting up Clubs; and when any of them come to New-York 
we shall be happy to have them @all upon us and make 
themselves known. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, but we will 
be as liberal as we can afford. We send no complimentary 
package for Clubs of less than $30, 

N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number reside 
by clubbing together can reduce the cost of their Teas and 
Coffees about one-third by sending directly to the 


CREAT AMERICAN TEACOMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY-8ST 


Post-Ofice Box, No. 5,643, New-York City. 











GETTING UP CLUBS. 


Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get 
up a club, The answer is simply this: Let each person 
wishing to join inaclub, say how much tea or coffee he 
wants, and select the kind and price from our Price List, as 
published in the paper or in ourcirculars. Write the naines, 
kinds, and amounts plainly on a list, and when the club is 
complete send it to us by mail, and we will put each party's 
goods in separate packages, and mark the name upon them, 
with the cost, so there need be no confusion in their distri- 
bution—each party getting exactly what he orders, and no 
more, The cost of transportation the members of the club 
can divide equitably among themselves, 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 
drafts on New York, by Post-Oflice money orders, or by Ex- 
press, 28 may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the 
amount ordered exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if desired, 
send the goods by Express, to “ collect on delivery.” 

We publish some of our Club Lists to show how it is done 
and as matter of reference. 

After the first Club we send blanks. 

Direct your orders plainly, THE GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY, Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey-st., Post Office Box, 
5,643—as some parties imitate our name as near as they dare 
do. 





From The Great Americau Tea Company's Advocate. 


A Word with Our Customers. 


We have no doubt that our customers, scattered through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, as they are, embrac- 
ing every State in the Union, except those on the Pacific 
shores, will be interested te learn how we have succeeded in 
our great enterprise of furnishing Teas and Coffees, to all, 
at the smallest possible profits. To afford them this infor- 
mation we propose to give a few facts connected with our 
business, 

Years ago, in the early stage of our enterprise, we based 
our calculations and graded our rates of profit upon the 
basis of a trade ef $100,000 per week. This amount we ex- 
pected to reach by enterprise and fair dealing. We well 
knew that it could be accomplished only by filling every 
order promptly, and to the letter; and at uniform prices. 
These principles we have adhered to strictly, and have car- 
ried out the ONE PRICE SYSTEM in all our transactions. 

After years of anxiety and incessant toil, we are enabled 
to say, without boasting, that our standard of sales, which 
we erected years ago, has been reached. The New York 
Tribune, in an editorial published in their paper several 
months ago, placed the amount of our sales at that time at 
$90,000 per week. Our business increases regularly and con- 
stantly, and never faster than at the present time. We there- 
fore look confidently forward to a large increase during the 
present year, over and above the average of $100,000 per 
week, At the present time our sales are fully equal to 2,000 
chests per week, which is equal to about one-fifth of all the 
Teas imported into this country. This we consider a great 
success for a specialiy—probably the greatest ever achieved 
in this country, in any similar mercantile enterprise. 

With our increased trade we increase our facilities, so that 
all our orders will be filled as promptly and correctly as 
heretofore, and perhaps more s0, because our system be- 
comes more and more perfect with time and practice. 

We employ at least two hundred persons constantly, and 
by our perfect system of division of labor into departments, 
we make a great saving of expense, of which we give con- 
sumers the benefit, by furnishing them with the great neces 
saries of life—Tzas AND COFFEES—at the unprecedented low 
figures which we publish in our Price List in another column. 

While we feel sure that we have given, and as we shall 
continue to give, our customers the fullest and amplest re- 
turn for their money, we thank them, one and all, for their 
patronage. 


COMPLIMENTARY LETTERS. 


In order to give our friends in the country an idea of the 
magnitude of our business, we publish the following letters 
which we have received from two of the principal Express 
Companies of this country, and from other sources. The 
facts which they state show conclusively that no other Tea 
House in this city or country can compare with us in magni- 
tude of business. 

UNITED STATES Express OFFICE, No. 82 5 hae 2 
NeEw-YORK, Jan, 1, 1867. 5 
To the Great American Tea Company: 

GENTLEMEN : Accept the compliments of the season. 

We thank you forthe patronage we have received from 
your houses, 

Perhaps you would be gratifled to learn that we have ex- 
pressed more goods from your Company during the past 
year than from any other Tea or Grocery House in this city 
during the same time. 

We solicit a continuance of your patronage, and pledgo 
ourselves to give your goods dispatch, careful attention, and 
we will do so at the very lowest rates. Yours, &c., 

C. P. THAYER, General Agent. 
OFFICE OF THE AMERICAN Express CoMPANY, 
Nos, 122 and 124 Broadway, cor. Cedar- Ste, 
NEw-YORK, January 10, 1867, 
To the Great American Tea Company, Nos, 31 £33 Vesey-st.: 

GENTLEMEN: We are pleased to acknowledge our in- 
debtedness to you for the liberal patronage we have received 
at your hands during the last year. 

e consider your business of as much importance to us as 
that “of any other house in the city, and shall be happy in 
the future, as we have been in the past, to receive your con- 
signments, hoping that by dealing out “gafety and dispatch” 
we will merit them. 

With many thanks for past favors, we wish you, gentlemen, 


“A Happy New-Year.” Yours s respectfully. y 
JAS, C FARGO, Manager. 





wewTenn, Jan. 5, 1867. 
To the Great American Tea Co.: 

GENTS: Lam happy to say that your orders for packing 
boxes have increased more than two-hundred per cent. within 
the past year. I am now manufacturing more boxes for you 
than for any other concern, although I am supplying the 
largest manufacturing establisliments In this city. 

Hoping to receive a . continuance of yor ees onege. I 


tespectfully your. 
cking Box fi SRiET. 
Nos. 92, 94, 96, 98, and 100 Norfolk st., New-York City. 
PaPeR WAREHOUSE, No. 29 BEEKMAN‘ST., rt 
NEW: York, Dec. 24, 1866. 
The Great American Tea Co 

GENTLEMEN: We can send you but four hundred thousand 
peor bags to-day, and will endeavor to give you seven 
iundred thousand more before the 8ist. fter the Ist of 
January we shall increase our production so as to meet your 


large orders more promptly. 
Respectfully yours, WILLIAM H. AMES & CO. 


Complimentary Letters from Clubs. 
TOLEDO, Ohio, Jan. 12, 1867, 
Great American Tea Company, Nos.31and33 Vesey-st., N.Y. 
GENTLEMEN: The two boxes of Tea I ordered from you 
were received yesterday by M. U. Express Co., and have 
been delivered to the subscribers. I was much pleased with 
the mauner in which you_put up the packages with the sub- 
scriber’s name oneach. I would say that the quality of your 
Tea is superior, giving entire satisfaction. ‘Some of the 
club” say that it isthe finest flavored Tea they have ever 
tasted. Your Company deserve credit for thelr persever- 
ance in overcoming the difficulties incurred in establishing 
such a trade, and in breaking down the monopolies that have 
80 long kept the consumer paying such high prices. With 
thanks for the complimentary packsgs. Tam most truly yours, 
JAVID CARRUTHERS, 
er -HAVEN, Dec. 14, 1866. 
To the Great American Tea Company: 
Sirs: This will convince you that your goods have given 
erfect satisfaction, as I have added somewhat to the Club, 
lease accept our especial thanks for thé complimentary 
pack: ne, also for the nice manner in which the whole was 
put u Yours truly, Mrs. L. BLOSS. 
Ple hse return as soon ascenyenient, Direct as before to 
Justin Bloss, New-Hayen, Vermont. 


CLUB ORDERS. 


LAKE PLEASANT, Erie Co., Pa., Jan. 12, 1867. 

Great American Tea Company, Nos. 31 & 38 Vesey-st., wy. z. 

GENTLEMEN: The Tea you sent me last month arrived 
safely and in good order, and gives good satisfaction. Please 
send the within order, the sixth I haye sent within less than 
ayear. The first order I sent last Spring was an experiment, 
to see if good tea could be sold at retail in New-York for the 
low price of $1.25 per pound, We found the Tea to be of 
good quality, and since then we have continued to send to 


_ 


you for our Tea, and shall do so as long as you do as well by 
W. E. WILLIAMS, 
-At $1.25.... $15.00 


us as you have in the past. 
Yours truly, 


Gunpowder 
Imperial... 


LAKEVILLE, N. Y., Jan. 8, sem 
The Great American Tea Co., Nos. 31 and 33 Ves 
This is the third Club that has been sent from t 
since about the 12th of December, 1866, 
given universal satisfaction. I shall do my best to Keep the 
ball rolling. Yours Mme WILLIAM KIMBARK 


1% Young Hyson C.R. Ames........ = * ae 10 
Young Hyson.........J. N. Milliman.. Oe ro 
Gunpowder........... 13. N: Milliman. “a - 13 
Young Hyson......... James Clark at 4.40 
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Young Hyson. 
Uncolored Japan. 
Young Hyson 
Young Hyson 
Young Hyson 
G.& B neue Bigelow...at 
Young Hyson. me AB alkenburg. 
Gunpowc oe i‘ y. Eddy oot 
Young Hyso Emerson Pease.. 
Gunpowder... .-David Alvord 


Gunpowder cubes 

Uncolored Japan David Alvord 
Uncolored Japan Nelson Griswold. . 
Uncolored Japan.....James Hill 
Young Hyson......... James Hill 
Young Hyson......... Edward Savery. 
Green and Black...... Edw ard Savery. 
Uncolored Japan ‘ 

Young a Hye son 


io 
i) 


pEEEERSRCERERES 


fat ee B 
SSS 


“2 
Si 


..Wm, Taylor... a 
Revilo Bigelow... 


SRSSRRSERSSESRERESRER 


skesssissh 
3 


Wm. — sou 

Wm. Drake.. 

Wn. Drake... 
Uncolored Japan...... 
Uncolored Japan...... 
Young Hyson 


Sap rouehin 
SSRSSSSone 
bre be bet enh AD be tek eh a eh pa Nee, Ph eh a eh fo en en ed 
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toto 


James Hanna.. 
Hi, Gilbert 


DORR kD et et pet rk rk Bk ak 2 bet ak 2 pat et fk ak fk pk ph pk pk fk pak pk ed feed ph ed pf kp 


$58.00 
WILLIAMSTOWN, Orange Co., Vt., Jan., 1867. 
To the Great American Tea Co., Nos. 81 & 83 Vesey-st, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN: The Tea I ordered before gives good satis- 
faction, and I send you another order ameunting to $41.60, 
which you will please fill and send to my ee y express. 
Many thanks for the complimentary “AEESAS 
Respectfully yours, EXANDER SMITH. 
4 m. Young Hyson........ 
Black, best E. Bice 
Young Hyson,.. 
Young Hyson.. 
Young Hyson.... 
Young Hyson... 
Young Hyson.... 
Young Hyson.. 
Youn a son.. 
Best 
young | 
Young H 
Japan.. 
Young i owew 
Young Hyson.... 
¥ oy Hyson 


bead 
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Sate 
o 


at 
Poe | & - 5 Masten tba. 
“D. D. Martin, 


Mra. “W akeficld,. 
-Walace Martin.. 
1L.H. Merrill 
L. H. Merrill 
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Rare and Beautiful Flowers----Select Garden Vegetables. 


B. K. BLISS, 


Seed and Agricultural Warehouse, Springfield, Mass., 
Importer and Dealer in Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, Agricultural Implements, Fertilizers, &c., dc. 
The attention of all who are interested in the culture of FLowERs or VEGETABLES Is invited to our large and well selected assortment of the above—comprising the newest and most 
approved varieties, both of European and Home production, the quality of which cannot be surpassed.—For a list of which, see our 


New Illustrated Seed Catalogue and Guide to the Flower and Kitchen Garden, 


The Thirteenth Annual Edition, enlarged and improved, contains 124 pages of closely printed matter—BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH 100 ENGRAVINGS, and a descriptive 
list of TWENTY-FIVE HUNDRED VARIETIES OF FLOWER, VEGETABLE AND AGRICULTURAL SEEDS, including all the leading novelties of the past season, with explicit directions for their 


culture; also a list of 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE VARIETIES OF FRENCH HYBRID GLADIOLUS, 

Embracing many new sorts now offered for the first time in this country—with many other SUMMER FLOWERING BULBS, Consisting of AMARYLLIS, TUBEROSES, TIGRIDIAS, LILIEs, etc. 
To which is added a list of the choicest varieties of GRAPES, STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, CURRANTS and other SMALL FRUITS, BEDDING PLANTS, etc., cultivated at his gardens, with 
much other useful information upon the subject of gardening generally —A copy will be mailed to all applicants upon receipt of 25 Cents. 

Our New Illustrated Plant Catalogue, just published, contains a list of many new and rare plants, not before offered in this country—also a Descriptive list of all the leading 
varieties of DAHLIAS, HoLLynocks, RosEs, CANNAS, CARNATIONS, PICOTEES, VERBENAS, HELIOTROPES, PETUNIAS, GERANIUMS and Other BEDDING PLanTs. Price, 10 Cents. 

Our Regular Customers supplied with both Seed and Plant Catalogues without charge. 

N. B.—We would invite particular attention to the following CoLLECTIONS oF SEEDS—also to the SPECIAL VARIETIES enumerated—the purity and vitality of which cannot be excelled— 
all of which (with the exception of those noted) will be mailed, post-paid, to any address in the Union upon receipt of price affixed. 





Splendid Novelty from Japan, 
JAPANESE STRIPED LEAVED MAIZE. 


The experience of the past season fully confirms all that 
has been said of this beautiful plant, and it is now acknow- 
ledged by all the leading Florists both in our own country 
and Enrope as the most valuable plant for decorative pur- 
poses introduced for many years, The variegation appears 
when the plant is about four inches in height, and in a short 
time it is beautifully striped or ribboned with alternate 
stripes of green and white, and in its earlier stages of growth 
is also striped with rose colors. Nothingin the way of a 
Joliage plant can exceed in gracefulness and beauty _a grou 
of three to five plants of this variety of the Zea. Price, 2% 
cts, per packet; 5 packets for $1._ The trade supplied upon 
liberal terms, B.K. BLISS, Springfiel@ Mass. 


Collections of Kitchen Garden Seeds. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF VEGETABLE SEEDS FOR ONE 
YEAR'S BUPPLY, FOR A LARGE OR SMALL GARDEN. 
The following Collections are made up in the most liberal 
manner, care being taken to give a sufficient quantity of all 
the finest varieties and most useful sortsof Vegetables 1e- 
quired in the Kitchen Garden, 





Assortment No. 5, contains 55 varieties......... $3.00 
oy vo, 6, He Me een neasewiees 2.00 
No. %, om | Mee Cee 1.00 


The above are prepared expressly for sending by mail, and 
will be sent post-paid, upon receipt of prices annexed. 

Larger Collections which can be safely sent by express to 
any part of the country, as follows: 

No. 1, $20.00: No. 2, $15.00; No. 3, $10.00; No. 4, $5.00. 

Fer a List of the contents of each Collection, see Catalogue 
pages 95 and 96, 





BEDDING PLANTS, &¢., BY MAIL. 


Strong and healthy Plants of the following varieties will 
be securely packed and mailed, post-paid, to any address in 
the United States, upon receipt of the price aflixed.—Selec- 
tion of varieties to be left with us.—When a less number than 
the amount specified is ordered, an additional charge will be 
made at the rate of 50 cents per dozen, 












12 Hardy Carnations and Picotees, assorted.............. 2.5 
12 Monthl Le be il) sineaneekdecen 3.00 
12 Florists’ Pinks. ...ass’d.$2.50/12 Fuchsias, assorted,..... 2.00 
12 Scarlet Geraniums, “ 2.50/12 Heliotropes, ** ...... 2.00 
12 Lantanas, “ 2.00/12 Petunias, = . 2.00 
12 Phi s 2.00/12 Pansies, = 2.00 
6 Salis, “ 125/12 Verbenas, “ 1.50 
12 Duhlias (potroots),“ 2.50} 6 Pot Roses, “ 2.00 
6 H. P. Roses, “ 2.50) 6 Feverfews....... 1.25 
8 Tritomas, “ 1.25] 1 Daphne Cneoru 50 
1 Lilium Auratum.. . 5.00] 3 Japan Lilies (3 var.)... 1.50 
12 Gladiolus, assorted..... 2.00112 Italian Tuberoses...... 2.00 
4 Ornamental Foliage Plants, distinct............++e+. ee 
12 Chrysanthemums, large Flowering...... 2.50 
rR ny! Pomponed eieenien 2.50 





Imported Chinese Sugar Cane Seed. 


In consequence of so much of the seed of this valuable 
jee be s raised in this country being deteriorated by 
1ybridization with other varieties, we have just imported a 
supply from Messrs. Vilmorin & Co., of Paris, grown from 
the original stock, which may be relied upon as perfectly 
pure. 4 ounces, 25cents; 8 ounces, 40 cents; one b., 7% cents. 


The Best and most Hardy Hedge 
Piant. 


Honey Locust, oR THREE THORNED ACACIA, 


Fresh Seed with directions for culture, will be mailed to 
any address, at the following prices: 102., 15 cents; 4 ozs., 
85 cents ; 1 pound, $1.00. Prices in larger quantities will be 
given upon application. 








Connecticut Seed Leaf Tobacco Seed. 
Be Sure and Get the Best, 


A superior lot raised expressly for the subscriber by one 
of the most successful cultivators in the Valley of the Con- 
necticut.—Packets with full directions for culture, curing, 

acking, &c., will be mailed, post-paid, to all applicants at 
the following rates: 1 ounce, 35 cents; 4ounces, $1; 1 DB., $3.50. 


Improved Long Orange Carrot. 


This variety originated in this vicinity several years since, 
and is rapidly superseding all others wherever it has been 
tested. It resembles the Long Orange in shape—»ut is supe- 
rior in every respect, being larger, better flavored, of a deep- 
er orange color, and mere sure to produce acrop. Mailed, 
post-paid, upon receipt of price, 


4 ounces, 50 cents; 8 ounces,80 cents; one pound, $1.50. 





Collections of Flower Seeds by Mail. 


The following collections have been sent out from our 
establishment for the past 13 years, and are now favorably 
known in every section of the country. They contain the 
most showy varieties in our large assortment, with full 
directions for culture. Each packet contains a mixture of 
the different colors and varieties of its specics, so that a 
greater display can be made at a much less price than when 
ordered in separate packets. Those unacquainted with 
Flowers as well as the experienced cultivator may order 
without fear of disappointment. 

No, 1—Contains twenty choice varieties of Annuals.....$1 00 
No.2— “* = “ of Biennials and Perennials., 1 00 
No. 83—Contains ten extra fine varieties of Annuals and 
Perennials, embracing many of the new and choicest 
Si) CRISES RAIA. ones ncnns sdivnsnsonsandentiteedas ences 1 
No. 4—Contains five Wwe choice varieties selected from 
Prize FLowers of English Pansies, German Carna- 
tion and Picotee Pinks, Verbenas, Truffaut's French 
Asters, Double Hollyhocks.. 1 

Any one remitting $3.00 will receive the four assortments. 

No. 5—Contains fifteen very select varieties of Green- 
ROUSO BOON as cn cvacnenenenscresssdach Gnd ebeeiinal 

No. 6—Contains one hundred varieties of Annuals, Bien- 
nials, and Perennials, including many new and 
Choice varicties........ccceccceses eccvcesbe etgrevetctess 

No. 7—Contains fifty varieties of Annuals, Biennials, 
SOE FOP ORM snc0 a cancncadccnsedemmaniinion peegee 

No. 8—Contains twenty varieties of hardy Annuals, Bi- 
ennials, and Perennials, for sowing in the autumn., 1 00 

The seeds contained in the above assortments are of our 
own selection. Purchasers who prefer to make their selec- 
tion from the Catalogue, will be entitled to a discount pro- 
portionate to the quantity ordered. 


A New Early Cabbage. 
Large Early Schweinfart. 


A New German variety—very early, of large size, the 
heads are large—firm and close, very tender, and most ex- 
cellent flayor—try it—per packet, 25 cents. 


GIANT ASPARAGUS ROOTS BY MAIL. 


Extra, strong, one year old Roots, carefully packed, and 
mailed, post-paid, at $1.25 per 100 ; $6.00 for 500 ; $10.50 per 1,060. 











We earnestly request our correspondents to give their 
Name, Post-ofice Address, County and State distinctly 
written in full. All orders should be addressed as follows: 

B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Massachusetts, 


Be particular and name the State in full, as there isa 
Springfield in almost every State in the Union, 





HOVEY & €0.’s ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 


TO THE 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN FOR 1867, 


Is now ready, containing more than 130 pages, and 80 
elegant engravings, with 
A SPLENDID COLORED PLATE, 
and detailed descriptions of more than 


2500 Varieties ef Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, 
with full and complete directions for their enltivation. 


Sent free to all applicants on the receipt of 25 cts. Ad 
HOVEY & CO., 53 North Market-st., Boston, 


New Russian Mammoth Sunflower. 


The largest variety yet introduced, well adapted for plant- 
ing in Shrubberies. . 
‘or Poultry feeders it is invaluable. 
25 cts. per packet. Prices per oz. on application, 
WASHBURN & CO., Seed_Merchants, 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Striped Leaved Japanese Maize. 


Package containing about 4) seeds of this new ornamen- 
tal gee sent to any address, for 25 cents, Dealers supplied 
with paekages or seed in bulk at a liberal discount. 

JAMKS J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


UPERIOR LONG BRUSH BROOM CORN Srep 
—(New)—For sale by SAML. T. THORBURN, Seedsman, 
46 Hudson-street, Albany, N. Y. 











$10 per bushel; 40 eents per quart, The seed grows well. 








Dreer’s Garden 


with select lists of Seeds and Plants, and directions for their 
cultivation, mailed upon the receipt of astamp. 
Address H. A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut-st., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Assortment of Imported Choicest 
Flower and Garden Seeds, 


from Frederic William Wendel, Nursery and Seed Establish- 
ment, Erfurt, Prussia, for sale by his Sole Agent for the 
United States, Theodore Ch. Wendel, 518 Washington-st., 
Boston, Mass, Correspondence in English and German. 
For Catalogues in haiich and German, as required, please 
address HEODORE CH, WENDEL, 
518 Washington-st., Boston, Mass. 


OSAGE GRANGE SEED, 


Just received on Consignment from Texas, and guaranteed 
fresh and new, for sale in quantities to suit, by pound or 
bushel. PLANT & BRO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Calendar for 1867, 














The New Vegetable, “ Raphanus 
Caudatus.” 


I have received from Mr. Ball, of Chelsea, a few thousand 
seeds of this new vegetable. 

The price in England is one shilling sterling, or twenty- 
five centseach. I will furnish those who desire to give ita 
trial with seeds in small quantities at 25 cents a seed, 

Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


Farmers and Gardeners! 


Meuy of you have thus far found the purchase of Garden 
Seed the most unsatisfactory and most vexing of all your in- 
vestments. Now, t/ you will stand by me, I propose to change 
all this, and make a revolution in the seed business by my 
three warrants.—1st. I will warrant my seed to be what {t 

urports to be in kind and quality: 2d.. I will warrant that 

he money you send for seed shall reach me; and 8d. I will 
warrant that the seed you order shall reach you, 

Thus, you see, I take all the risks on myself. I know that 
in doing this I shall make some losses, but I have confidence 
that the good sense of the farmers and gardeners of the 
United States will stand by me in this new movement, and 
so far increase my business as to enable me to bear all such 
losses and continue the business on the “three warrants” 
basis. Stand by me and I will stand by yon! Catalogues 
sent gratistoall. See the advertisement “Gregory's 


Seed Catalogue.” 
a . JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Marblehead, Mass. 


CBANBERRY TRACT, (part in bearing,) near N. 
/ ¥., for sale cheap. Address MH, D, Beach, Toms River, N.J. 
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Advertisements, to be sure of insertion, must be re- 
ceived BEFORE the 5th of the preceding month. 


POOLED LEED ARE LN. LAI, CED 
TERMS -— (eash before insertion) : 
Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line. Open Pages—§2 per line. 


Business Notices—§$2.50 per line of space, each insertion. 


SOUTHWEST 
PACIFIC 


RAILROAD CO. 


Seven Per Cent. 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 
$2,000,000 IN COUPON BONDS OF 
$1,000 EACH. 
TWENTY YEARS TO RUN. 


Principal and Interest Guaranteed by 
the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Co., 


And seeured by property valued at $7,500,000, consisting of 
90 miles of completed road and 330,000 acres of rich agricul- 
tural and mineral lands on the line ef the road. (By a pro- 
vision of the mortgage, when lands are sold to the amount 
of $40,000, it is to constitute a fund for the redemption of a 
like amount ef bonds, which are also received by the Com- 
pany at PAR in payment for land.) This land is now being 
disposed of at rates of from $5 to $40 per acre. 

The climate is remarkably salubrious, and the mean tem- 
perature the same as in Virginia. The winters last about 
six wecks, and stock can be kept on the range the year 
through. For particulars respecting lands address Colonel 
A. ALBERT, Land Agent at St. Louis, Mo. 

This Company has recently been merged with the Atlantic 
and Pacific Railroad Co., having aland grant of 55 millions 
of acres, thereby adding to the fullest to the security of 
these Bonds. 

The road of the latter Company, when completed, will 
form a direct and continuous railway from St. Louis to San 
Francisco, shorter by 500 miles from New York tothe Pacific 
than by any other route. 

Of the present issue of Bonds, a limited amount Is now 
offered for sale at the low rate of 80 per cent., subject to 
advance at the option of the Gompany. 


For further particulars apply to 
WARD & CO., 54 Wall Street, 
NEW YORK. 
Henderson & Fleming’s 
SELECTED SEEDS & PLANTS 


FoR 


MARKET GARDENERS AND OTHERS. 


Our long experience as Market Gardeners for the New 
York Market, enables us to make suitable selections of the 
necessary kinds and quantities of Vegetable Seeds, suited 
for either family or Market use. 














For a Private Garden of \& of an acre, Col. No. 4, $ 5.00 
re ry rr} “iw “ "No.3. “10-00 
” “ “ “ Br “ “ “ No. 2 25,00 
o + o “- 1 “ “ «#* No. 3, 50.00 


These Collections embrace all the best yarieties of Vegeta- 
bles, and in ample quantities for the area named. 

For Market Gardens, a limited No. of kinds only 
being necessary—the average cost is $20 per acre. 
Onion Sets, Yellow, $2.00 per peck’; $5.00 per bushel. 

= “3 White, $3.00 - $9.00 “ 
Asparagus, 2 years old, $1.50 per 100; $10.00 per 1000. 
Early Tomato Piants, transplanted, $4.00 per 100; 
$30 per 1000. 


Collection of Flower Seeds, 
(By Mail.) 
Collection No.1, of 25 choice Annmals................. $1 00 
yes wilt | 4 R “ Annuals and Biennials.. 2 50 
0 


8, Annuals, Biennials and 
Perennials 5 


Seedsmen and Markct Gardeners, 
67 Nassausst., New York. 


Our General Catalogue of Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds 


is now ready, containing descriptions and plain directions 
for cultivation. Mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 








PEACH TREES—Extra Fine, Hale’s Early, and 
others. 


ers. 
WARF PEARS, and other Fruit Trecs. 
TRAWBERRY PLANTS, very fine, by mail or express, 
Circulars gratis, FRANCIS BRILL, 
. 500 Ferry St., Newark, N. J. 


| 
| 








4 ¢ 
A Work, instructive alike to the Amateur or Market 
Gardener, detailing the practical experience of nearly 20 
years’ Gardening for the New York Market, 
By PETER HENDERSON, 
(of HENDERSON & FLEMING.) 
Price, $1.50, by mail pre-paid. 
Or with our New Illustrated Seed and Plant Catalogues for 
1867, $1.75. HENDERSON & FLEMING, 
Secdsmen and Markct Gardeners, 
67 Nassausst., New York. 


ALBANY SEED STORE, 
a 

46 HUDSON-STREET, 
SAMUEL T. THORBURN, Prorrirror. 


ALSIKE CLOVER, 

The Genuine Seed. Price, $1 per pound; by mail, $1.10, 

GRAFTING WAX, 
40 cents per pound; by mail, 50 cents per pound 
TREE VARNISH,-. 

For Cuts and Bruises, for the use of Nurserymen and others, 
highly recommended by all who use it. Price 75 cts. per bettle. 
NEW TOMATO.—“* EUREKA.” 

Dwarf Early, Upright Grower. 
Cooking, Pickles, and Making Tomato Figs.” 

It has the indorsement of over 2,000 persons who have 
grown it. It is considered in every way valuable, and more 
worthy of extensive cultivation than any tomato now before 
the public. Grown and put up by JONATHAN PEBIAM, 
Tremont Gardens, Chicago, Il. 

AND FOR SALE BY 
SAMUEL T. THORBURN, Scedsman, 
46 Hupson-STRERT, (near the Park,) 
ALBANY, WN. 


All Nurseries in One. 





Y. 





L. L. WHITLOCK, Ofiice 37 Park Row, New York City. j 


I will fill selected orders of over one huridred dollars at 
the lowest wholesale prices, among which are: 








PRES OCB cst oveccescncsssencsecssccovdssecs 6 cents each. 
SR ED cackenpbocnersacasvehsectaacsbaesve = 2: 
Currants........ : sad 
da ssiek a <insepsdececebasqneewscou ~~ * od 
GAPE... .coccccccccccccscccscccscccsccessecvete 3K OC - 
Blackberries... i * ee 
DN ba ciendnsscsccceneseasesinsscnete ies - 
Strawberries (Wilson's Albany). ............ $3 per 1000. 
OIRO "TP POOB eos se cescccscccced 6 to 10 feet....20 cents cach. 
akc ccs cpwuchaeansexebesouenusee = “5 
coerce in ce sbuieb eb ichskedacoewekeseiheos 5% ad 
a gg re ee ee aie cs 


Send Stamp for Price List. 





My Illustrated Catalogue of New 
and Rare Plants for 1867, 


Will be sent to my customers of past years gratis—to all 
others on receipt of 10 cents, 
PETER HENDERSON, 
67 Nassausst., New York. 


JK ittatinny Blackberry Plants, small but good, by 


Express, only $6 per doz. Kinsey & Gaines, Dayton, O. 





AT THIS SEASON 

We take great pleasure in calling special attention to our 
extensive stock of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, the largest 
ever Offered in America. 

As we select our Seeds from the most noted and trust- 
worthy sources, and have them all put up under our own 
poe ae My ape we are in a position to guarantee that each 

icle is what it is represented. 


WE SPECIALLY 


Desire to om oheng upon our Patrons that we are anxious 
not to sell anything in which we have not the fullest con- 
fidence. They will confer 


A FAVOR 


_ By informing us at once of any Article that does not 
give satisfaction or fails to arrive in good condition. All 
orders, except cases of urgency, are executed in rotation. 
bere our increased facilities no unnecessury delay will take 
place, 


NOVELTIES AND SPECIALTIES. 
Vide Agriculturist, Feb. 1st, page 74. 


AMATEUR CULTIVATORS’ GUIDE 


TO THE 


Kitchen and Flower Carden, 
Now Ready. 


A descriptive work of 130 pages, fully illustrated with a 
beautiful colored plate and 100 engravings, containing a list 
of over 2,500 varieties of Flower and Vegetable Seeds; also, 
150 varieties of the choicest French Hybrid Gladiolus, All 
the novelties, both of the Flower and Vegetable, for 1867, 
will be found described in the above work. Mailed free to 
any address on receipt of 25 cents. 

Lilies, Tuberoses, Tigridias, Gladiolus, Anemones, Ranun- 
culus, &c., &c., for spring planting now ready, 

WASHBURN & CO., Seed Merchants, 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





“ The Best for Canning, | 











— 


DOTY’S 
™ Clothes Washer, 


using boiling-hot suds, saycs three- 
fourths the labor and time—takes 
out all the dirt—no sore hands—no 
fetid air—no injury to the clothes. 






“Tt really merits all the good that can be said of it."— 
Rural New Yorker. 
“ Doty's Washer, the best.”"— Orange Judd. 
(See Premium List.) 
“Wonld not be parted with under any consideration.”"— 
Solon Robinson. 
“Could not be jpersuaded to do without it."—ZRev. Bishop 


The Universal 
', Clothes Wringer, 


WITH 


COG-W HEELS, 


wrings clothes almost dry, without injury to the most 
delicate garments, and never gets tired or out of order. 

This wringer is so well known, and so unanimously ac- 
knowledged to be the best, that recommendations are not 
quoted. 

On receipt of the price from places where no one is age 
we will send one Washer_and one Wringer, either or both, 
free of freight charges. Family Size Washer, $14; No. 14 
Wringer, $10; No, 2 Wringer, $8.50. 

$2" Exclusive right of sale given to the first responsible 
applicant from each town, 

Send for illustrated circulars, giving wholesale and retail 


terms, 
R. 0. BROWNING, General Agent, 
No. 32 Cortlandt-st., New York, 
(Opposite Merchants’ Hotel.) 


Thorough-bred Poultry. 


FOWLS, of all the valuable choice breeds, furnished at 
reasonable prices. They are carefully selected from_ the 
pr y of the more recent importations, and their purity is 
guaranteed, Orders for fowls or eggs sent by mail prompt- 
ly filled. 

Circulars, with full descriptive list. will be forwarded to 
any address on receipt of stamp. American Live Stock Ceo., 
No. 199 Water-st., New York City, 

A. T, SCHAUFFLER, Superintendent. 


LANE’S PURCHASING AGENCY. 
IONA GRAPE VINES. 


20,000 Iona Buds from bearing vines. 
500 Iona Vines, Extra, one year old, from bearing vines. 
50 bbls. Early Goodrich Potatoes—$8.09 per bbl. 
H. B. LANE, 151 Nassau-st.. New York. 
‘VALUE RECEIVED. 

Send for a@ CATALOGUE OF STENCIL DIEs, and how 
to make $6.00 to 810.00 per day. 

A COMPLETE OUTFIT FOR $25.00. 

S. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


























Pocket Memorandums and Diaries; in which a Steel Spring 
supercedes Elastic Bands, Tucks or Straps A great im- 
provement, For sale everywhere. 


66 He CHILDREN’S HOUR,” 

Edited by T. S. Arthur, Philadelphia, Pa., $1.25 a 

year. Sample Copies, 10 cents. “ Its exquisite beauty sur- 
passes our anticipations.”—LapyY’s Boox. 

Thoroughbred Premium Chester 
White Pigs. 

Progeny of Hogs that have taken State and United States 
Premiums. For Sale Singly or in_ Pairs (not akin) of any 
age. Carefully boxed and shipped by Express to any part of 
the United States. Their safe arrival insured. & we do 
an immense business (2900 head shipped in 9 months), wo 
have made arrangements with all Kxpress Co.’s to ship at 
lower rates than any other partiescan. We can tell you 
ust what your stock will cost you delivered at your place. 
‘or Circulars and Prices Address 

N. P. BOYER & CU., Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


Yellow Nanse- 
mond Sweet 


Potatoes, 
IMPROVED, PURE, 
SOUND. 

: By mail, post-paid, 
A enough to make 400 
plants, for $1.50, with 
mode of sprouting— 
all can learn. 
Price per Bushel $4, 
per Barrel, 3 bush.,$10. 
Address 
W. W. RATHBONE, 
Marietta, 
Ohio, 

















RANBERRY VINES. Best of Bearers. In an 
Quantity. Price, $3 to $5 per 1000, and $4 to $6 per barrel. 
DR. B, HW. STEVENS, Essex, Conn. 
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J ust Published. 
New Edition Revised and Enlarged. 
WwELLS’ 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN LAWYER 


and Business Form Book. 


Acomplete Guide in all matters of Imo, and Business Ne- 
gotiations for every State in the Union. 

With Legal Forms, and full Instructions Jor Proceeding, 
without Legal assistance, in Suits and Business transactions 

every description. 
oO ether with the different State Laws, concerning the Col- 
lection of Debts, Property exempt from Execution, Lien 
Laws, Usury, License — Goods, Qualification of Voters, 

imitation of Actions, &c. 

a the General Bankrupt Law, with Forms and full In- 
structions to enable the insolvent debtor to take full benefit 
of the Act without legal assistance. 

Also, Pension Laws, with full instructions and forms to en- 
able the Discharged Soldier and Sailor to procure Back Pay, 
Pensions. Bounties and all war claims. 

Also, Patent Laws, with full instructions to inventors. 

Also, Excise Laws, Stamp Duties, Post-Ofice and Custom- 
House Regulations, the whole action of the Government in 
relation to Reconstruction, and the Freedmen, Consti.ution 
of the United States, with Amendments, S:ate Seals, with de- 
scriptions, &c, 

This work, —— some years ago, was received with 

reat favor by the public, attaining a larger sale, it is 

clieved, than any work of the kind ever published. Lapse 
of time has brought material changes in the statutes of many 
of the States, the War has not only altered the Social condi- 
tion of some of them, but has introduced the Internal Rev- 
enue System, National Banks, new Post-Office and Custom- 
House Regulations, Amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States, Emancipaiion ot Slaves, General Bankrupt 


aw, &c. 

The subject of Pensions, Bounties and War Claims, has 
also assumed a new and greatly increased importance. 

These numerous changes have led the publisher to make a 
new and thoroughly revised edition, reproducing the whole 
work, with special reference to making the work complete 
and reliable, without regard to expense. So critical and 
thorough has been the revision, that the most implicit reli- 
ance can be placed upon the work, as authority on all the 
subjects of which it treats. 

Over two hundred and fifty pages new matter have been 
added to meet the requirements of the times. 

‘The utility of such a work, noone will now question. The 
sale of hundreds of thousands of copies of the former edi- 
tions, and the constant demand for it have settled that point. 
The professional man,@he farmer, the mechanic, the manu- 
facturer, the soldier, the sailor, each requires a convenient, 
comprehensive and reliable work which will enable him to 
draw up any instrument in writing that may be required, in 
a legal form, which will furnish such legal information as is 
called for in the various avocations of life, a book that every- 
body can understand, and that will enable every man or 
woman to be his or her own lawyer. 

There is no class of the community, male or female, who 
have, or expect to have, any property, or who have any 
rights or privileges which require protection, who will not be 

reatly benefited and advantaged by the possession of this 

00k. It will save them money, save them trouble, save 
them time, save them litigation and lawyers’ fees, and give 
them information that nobody can afford to be without. 
2Mm0., 650 pages. PRICE, HANDSOMELY BOUND, $2.00. 
Sent post paid, on receipt of price. 

A good, reliable agent wanted in every town in the United 
States. Also a responsible man at all prominent points, as 
Genrral Agent. Also, a few wide awake men to travel in 
establishing agencies. Address, 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
14 Chambers-st., New York. 

Papers giving this advertisement a conspicuous insertion, 
will receive a copy of the work, 


CHOOL TEACHERS WANTED. —The Sub- 
 scriver wishes to employ for each town in the United 
States, male teachers who have tormerly been engaged, 
either in Day Schools or Sunday Sctools, who can devote 
their exclusive time to the business, to canvass for the 
“ Illustrated History of the Bible,” by John Kitto, D. D., F. 
8. A., edited by Alvan Bond, D. D., of Norwich, Conn. 

This is the best selling book I haveever published. Agents 
make from $100 to $300 per month, and say “they never 
knew a book to sell so well.” Apply immediately in person 
or by letter to the publisher, 

HENRY BILL, Norwich, Conn, 


EMPLOYMENT. 
MPHE AUBURN PUBLISHING Co. offer rue 


Brest HisToRY OF THE REBELLION. Latest, Cheapest, 
most Complete. 
THE Best ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY. 
EST WORK ON THE DOMESTIO ANIMALS, 
Tt WorkK ON THE FARM AND GARDENS, 
est FAMILY RECEIPT Book, &c., &c. 
The best Zerms, and the most reliable Instructions to 
Agents. Address E, G. STORKE, Publishing Agent, 
Auburn, N. Y. 


500 Large Double Column Pages in THE 
AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL. 


T° BOOK AGENTS.—We are now ready to em- 
ploy additional Canvassers for GREELEY’S HISTORY 
complete. The popularity of this work is unprecedented. 
For more than four months past the demand has far exceeded 
our utmost ability to supply, although we have printed and 
bound a much greater number of volumes than were ever 
before issued of any single work in so short a time and of 
equal size in the whole history of book-making, The great 
superiority of GREELEY’s HISTORY is everywhere admit- 
ted, even by the author's political opponents, Experienced 
Canvassers can secure go territory on favorable terms, 
Address 0. D. CASE & CO., Hartford, Conn., Cleveland, O., 
or Detroit, Mich, 


Thoroughbred Chester White Pigs 


For Sale: from 10 weeks to 1 year old. For growth and 
quality cannot be excelled in the United States, For De- 
scription and Prices, send for Circular, Address 
JAMES YOUNG, Jr., & CO., 
Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa, 


END FOR DESCRIPTION of the finest Thor- 
ough-bred Spanish Merino Sheep, Chester White Pigs, and 
Imported Fowis in America, L, B, SILVER, SALEM, Ohio, 


15 Months for $1.00— THE AMERICAN 
STOCK JOURNAL, ra 





























Important to Owners of Horses. 
Advice and Prescriptions for Sick and In- 
jured Horses given Free. 





The Editor of WILKEs’ SPIRIT OF THE TIMES desires to in- 
form the owners of horses throughout the United States, that 
he has regularly engaged upon his paper, one of the ablest 
and most experienced professional veterinarians in the 
United States, whose special duty it shall be to answer, gratis, 
all questions relative to sick or injured horses which may be 
addressed to the Sprrit, whether by subscribers or not. 
These answers will in all cases contain a prescription for the 
injury described, and will be printed, in connection with the 
question asked, in the following number of the Spirit. No 
answers, however, will be given by mail, it being a part of 
the object of the editor, to submit the ability of the profes- 
sor, who has assumed this department of the Spirit, to the 
keenest criticism of the general public. By adding this use- 
ful department to the Sprrit, the editor contributes to those 
of his readers and subscribers, who own horses, a horse-doc- 
tor free, and not only to his subscribers, but to every horse- 
owner in the United States who may choose to direct an in- 
quiry to the Spirit by mail, The subscription price of the 
SPrRitT is $5 a year; but single copies may be bought from 
news agents from week to week by those who desire to use 
it temporarily only, for veterinarian questions, at fifteen 
cents per copy. The SPIRIT OF THE TrmEs is a high-toned 
gentleman's paper, which (with the old Sprrit, whose busi- 
ness and title it inherits) is of forty years’ standing, and is 
devoted to Hunting, Fishing, Racing, Field Sports, Litera- 
ture, and the Stage. 

GEORGE WILKES, Editor and Proprietor, 
201 William-st., New York. 
t=" Dealers will{continue to procure their supplies as 
heretofere. 





Everybody Should Send for THE AMERI- 
CAN STOCK JOURNAL. 


a a B., sb. 


By mail, $6 # 44 doz., $10 ® doz. 


The best Blackberry I have 
yet seen.—C, Downing, N. Y. 

A large, handsome, high fla- 
vored, delicious fruit.—P. J. 
Mead, N. Y- 

Its great hardiness and supe- 
rior quality make it the most 
desirable variety yet intro- 
duced.—W. S. Carpenter, N.Y. 
We deem it due both to E. Williams 
of Mont Clair, and the Horticultural 
public to state that we regard this 
é variety, recently introduced by Mr. 
Y Williams,as worthy of unqualified praise, 
—Com. of Investigation. 

If it fulfills its present promise it must 
become the ‘‘ Berry for the Million.”—T, 
T. Lyon, Mich. 

For more of the same send address to 

E. WILLIAMS, Mont Clair, N. J. 


New Patent, 


PROTECTOR FRUIT JARS. 


They are made air tight with certainty and ease. 
Readily opened, without injury to the covers. 
Each Cover will fit all the Jars. 
Handsome in Style—Low in Price; they are all that are 
needed for use by Families or Fruit Preservers. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 
F. J. BODINE, Philadelphia, Pa. 











AVERAGE SIZE, 





Grystal White Blackberry. 


Originated in Kentucky. Very Delicious, Large 
Size, Productive, and on account of its beautiful, glos- 
sy white and attractive appearance, very desirable indeed. 
$2 per doz.; $8 per 100. Also,a very large stock of all 
the mewer and old sorts of Small Fruits at the 
lowest advertised rates, and Express charges 
pre-paid._23 Instructive Catalogues, (notice of which 
see Feb. No. of Agriculturist, under heading of Noteworthy 
Catalogues,) sent on receipt of 10 cents, also, Wholesale List, 
Address A, M. PURDY, South Bend, Ind, 


GARDEN SEEDS. 
OUR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOCUE 


of every Standard and Improved variety of 
Vegetable and Agricultural Sceds for 1867, 
with directions for their Cultivation, has just been published, 
and will be mailed free on application to 
CU. G. CRANE & CO., 70 Broad-st., Newark, N. J. 
J,U. KUMERLE, Secdsman, 
(formerly Brill & Kumerle.) 








Every Stock Breeder Should Send for THE 
AMERICAN STOCK JCURNAL. 


Mut FARMERS’ REGISTER AND JOURNAL 
. OF FRUIT CULTURE, a reliable and ——— mont y 
Ont ta 





publication of 16 pages, Only 50 cents a year, 
send stamp for sample, and—— Then subscribe, 
bs | D, HESTON, Publisher, 
“ ‘-$}1 Market-st,, Phitedelphia, Pa, 





MAKE YOUR GRAPE VINES PAY. 
FULLER’S 
GRAPE CULTURIST. 


New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
By ANDREW 8. FULLER. 

Mr. Fuller's work met the general want of a plain 
and practical treatise on grape culture. As it was 
based upon established principles, it at once took 
rank as a standard work. Most of the treatises that 
have appeared since are nothing more than Fuller 
modified and diluted. When the structure and mode 
of growth of the vine is once understood, all sys- 
tems of training become plain, and one may be followed 
as readily as another. Mr. Fuller gives this knowledge 
of the vine most clearly, and illustrates it so plainly that 
no one can fail to understand it, and for this reason his 
book has become remarkably popular, and has not been, 
nor is it likely to be superseded by any other work on the 
same subject. The teachings of the work are all from 
actual practice, and the illustrations are mainly from grow- 
ing vines. To bring this work up to the times in 
respect to varieties, a considerable portion of the mat- 
ter has been re-written. An additional list of varie- 
tics, including synonyms, has been given, and important 
additions have been made all through the volume. Garden 
culture is treated as well as that of the vineyard, and the 
book is equally adapted fo the owner of a single vine or 
the one who has thousands of vines. Well illustrated. 

SENT POST-PAID. PRICE, $1.50. 

ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
41 Park Row, New-York. 
NEW GRAPES, 

Of Iona, Israella, Adirondac, Strong Rooted Plants grown 
in borders at reduced prices, 

Also, Concord, Delaware, Hartford, Prolific, Diana, Isabel- 
la, Catawba, and a _ general assortment of Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees. Send red stamp for price list’ W. ‘I. SMITH, 
Geneva Nursery, Geneva, N. ¥, 

Lilium Lancifolium, 

Ja an Lilies, all the varieties, strong bulbs, Very. cheap to 
the trade; also, other varieties of Lilies, &c, Pric 


plication, FRANCIS BRILL, 
590 Ferry Street, Newark, N. J. 


VIOLA ODORATA. 


I have several thousand of the double English swect 
violets, which I will send, * post-paid,” at the following rates: 
BIRGIS OGG ane cckcenss avccvncs coccccccegee od CONES. 

Dozen ht Re speanents cocccsQeeede 
Money and plants at my risk. 
Address 8. P. WAKELEE, Rochester, N. Y. 
Care James VICK, 


Y WHOLESALE and RETAIL CATALOGUE 

of Seeds and Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Evergreens, Grapes, Strawberries, &c., will be sent gratis to 
any address. Agents Wanted. Seeds and Plants carefully 
sent by mail, pegs. to any part of the United States and 
Canadas. B.M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries and Sced 
Establishment, Plymouth, Mass, 


Hi ARISON, E. GOODRICH, GLEASON AND 
MONITOR Potatoes by mail, post-paid, 1 ®. of each, 
$1.50, or 4 bs, of either for $1, 

P. SUTTON, Beverly, Burlington Co., N. J. 




















GET WELL AND KEEP WELL.—Read tho 
Advertisement of Herald of Health, page 149. 


AMMONIATED PACIFIC GUANO. 


The attention of Farmers and Acriculturalists is ealled to 
this article, as superior to anything else offered in the mar- 
ket. Equal to Peruvian Guano, and costing much less, 

We offer this fertilizer in lots to suit all purchasers. A 
liberal discount made to the Trade. 

Pamphlets with copies of Analysis by Dr. Liebig, of Balti- 
more, and Dr. Jackson, Massachusetts State Assayer, and 
testimonials from Agriculturalists, showing its value, apd 
directions for use, can be obtained from 

J.0O. BAKER & CO., Selling Agents, 
131 Pear)-st., New York, 


Every Farmer Should Send for THE AMERI- 
CAN STOCK JOURNAL. 


A Comfort, Blessing and Relief at SEELEY’S 
med “Hard Rubber Truss” Establishment, 1,317 

Chestnut street, Philadelphia. This Truss cures 
the most difficult Ruptures, frees the cord from 
all pressure, never rusts, (the fine steel spring 
being coated with hard rubber,) breaks, limb- 
ers or becomes filthy, used in bathing, fitted to form, no 
strapping, made any pores required, cleanest, lightest, easi- 
est and best. Sent by mail or express, and for sale by all 
Druggists. Pamphlets free. 


For SALE—Short Horn Heifer, 2 years old, 
calves in June—6 South Down Ewes, all in lamh, Brahma 
Fowls, $5.50 a pies do. Eggs, $2 a dozen. L. N. I., Box 19, 
Claremont, N. H. 


















horough-Dbre 


ine A 
Madison, Morris Co., 


K BALE—z 
Bull. ALFRED M. TREDWEL 
New Jersey. 
Sec Advertisement “ALL NURSERIES IN 
OND,” on page 153, Observe the Jow Prigos, 
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H. W. Johns’ Improved Roofing | Misi: Bien Agricultural Works. 


Mas been in use in nearly all parts of the country nine 
It is easily applied, and forms when finished a reliable 
Is adapted for steep or flat roofs. The 
is a heavy canvas, twenty times 


years. 
and handsome roof. 
foundation of this roofing 
stronger than the felt or paper commonly used. 

Also manufacturer of 

PRESERVATIVE PAINT, 
For Tin Noofs—Iron Work—Fences, &c. 
ELASTIC ROOFING CEMENT, 
For coating new and old canvas, Felt or Shingle Roofs, 
ELASTIC MINERAL CEMENT, 

For repairing all kinds of Leaky Roofs, particularly Shingle 
Roofs—can be applicd with a trowel, 

For further particulars, prices and proof of all we claim, 
address H, W. JOTINS, ‘8 William-st., N.Y. 

AIN TS ‘for 1 FARME RS and others.—The Graf- 
ton Mineral Paint Co. are now m: nui icturing the Best, 

Cheapest und most Durable Paint in use; two coats well put 
on, mixed with pure Linseed Oil, will lust 10 or 15 years; it is 
of alight brown or beautiful chocolate color, and ean be 
changed to green, lead, stone, drab, olive or cream, to snit 
the taste of the consumer. It is vaiuable for Houses, Barns, 
Fences, Carriage and Car-makers. Pails and Wooden-ware, 
Agricultural I “ments, Canal Boats, Vessels and Ships’ 
Bottoms, Canv: Metal and Shingle RB oofs, (it being Fire 
and Water proof), Floor Oi] Cloth Manuf. (one Manut,. hav- 
ing used in the p ast year 2000 bbls.,) and as a paint is unsur- 
— d for bouy, durability, elasticity, and adhesiveness. 

end tor « circular, which gives partic lilars, Price 2 cts. per 
1b., or $6 per Db1., of 300 Ibs., which will supply a farmer for 
years to come, None genuine unless br — in a trade 
mark Grafton Mineral Paint Work, Addre 

DANIEL BIDWELL, 254 Pearl st., New York. 


GREAT ECONOMY IN PAINTING. 


Dot's Patent Paint Oil, four years’ use, proves better than 
Linseed Oil. One third « Reaper. 5 gallons and can $6. For 
9 inclose Ory to WM. M. DOTY, 32 Cortiandt- 

oka Ot zh. D fadison, Wis. _Agents wanted. 


pratriz STATE 



















CORN SHELLER. 


We are now extensively engaged in the manufacture of 
Corn Shellers, Hand Shellers, Hand-Feeding and Self-Feed- 
ing ‘I'wo and Four Hole Power Shellers, One, Two and Four 
Horse Powers. 
The above cut represents a Four Hole Geared Sheller, 
Sacker, Self-Feeder and Kxtension Cob Carrier. It 

cells, cleans and sacks at one operation, and has a capacity 
of one thousand bushels per day, and is espec idapted 
to the wants of Warehousemen and extensive corn growers, 

For further information send for Descriptive Circular, 

DILLMAN & CO., Joilet, LL. 



















VERY MAN HIS OWN HOUSE ~ PAINTER 

and Paper Hanger.—All Housekeepers, Farmers and 
Painters must have the Book. Send 75cents by mail to THOS. 
SMITH, Baldwin City, Kansas, and it will be sent free of 
postage to any address. 





For Wire Fences, 
Grape Vines, Black- 
berry, Raspberry and 
other Plants, &e., &e. 
CB See March Agri- 
culturist, page 6. 
Convenient, and very 
cheap; made by ma- 
chinery far more _per- 
fectly and many times 
cheaper. than by hand. Size as above: 100 to the _poand. 
Price 15 cents per Ib. Manufactured and sold by H. C. 
RICHARDSON, No. 40 Grand-street, Williamsburg, X. 7. 
Sold also by SARGENT & CO., 70 Beekman-st., New York. 


V TIRE FOR FENCES AND GRAPE VINES. 
Also woven wire fence. GRINFILL BLAKE, 
$3 


45 Cliff-st.. New Y ork. 
~ Important to Farmers. $3 

Will be sent any were. free of Express charges, for $3, one 
of McConaughey’s Patent Corn Droppers, one of the most 
complete machines ever invented for dropping corn, sorgho 
and other seeds. One person, with a pair of these droppers, 
can drop 15 acresa day. It will dropit right in the cross. It 
can be set to average any number o grains desired toa _. 
itcan be regulated to scatter the corn more or less in the 
hill,or drop it all in a close bunch, if desired. In windy 
weather this dropper is just the thing needed, as the corn 
can not be blown about while dropping. 

Three hands, with a pair of these droppers, and a double 
corn marker and drag, can mark out,drop and cover 15 
acres a day; and it will be done much better than itean with 
any of the combined double rowed corn planters that have 
ever been invented. The corn will be straight both ways, 


ge Agents Wanted. 


THOS. B. MCCONAUGHEY, 
Newark, Delaware. 


EORGE MARSHALL, Manufacturer of Iron 
and Hardened Brass, Single and Double-Action, Lift, 
Force, and Wind Mill Pumps, suitable for all purposes and 
locations. Works 21 Dunham Place, , Brookly n, (E, D.) N. Y. 
ONTINUAL LEVER and Screw Press, with 
Grinder attached, for Presieg. Cheese, Wines, Cider, 
and Lard, &c. Address WILLIAM C. REA. 
Pleasant Run, New Jersey. 


SORGO MACHINERY FOR SALE.—1 Cook's No. 7 Cop- 
= Evaporator, 1 Horizontal Back Geared Mill, been in use 
at eight days. WILLIAM CHURCH, Seymour, Vonn, 























GRIFFING & CO., Proprietors. 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, 
Field, Garden and Flower Secds, 


GUANO, SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF — AND 
GROUND BONE 


PURE 


Agents for Mohawk Valley Steel C) ipt ver Plows, Harring- 
ton’s Celebrated Combined Seed Drill and Cultivator, and 
Sayer’s Patent Ilorse Hoe, 


Warehouse, 58 & 60 Cortlandte-st., New York. 
_De ilers supplied at lowest rates. 


Marbleized Slate Mantels, | 


ince, more durable, half the wee | 


Superior in 
, 605 9 Oth av., bet. 35th & { 36th sts., N. Y. 


marble. 


appear: 


7. b. Stewart. 











SWIFT’S PATENT FARM MILL 


Stock, &e. The most efficient and 
They are driven by Horse or 
Sold at a 


for grinding grain for 
durable Farm Mill in use 
other Power, and have « hand wheel attached. 
price within the reach of all, Send for Cireula 
Manufactured by LANE, ny 


N ’ ashington 
. B.—Mills rt of tl 1@ country 


BLYMYER, DAY & CO, 

MANSFIELD, OHIO. 
MANUFACTURE 
COOK'S EVAPORATOR, 
EUREKA CUTTING BOXES, 
Eureka Cider Mills, Victor Cane Mill, 

Star Corn Sheller, Horse Power Forks, 
BUNN’S ESQUIMAUX REFRIGERATOR, 


Warner's Sulky Revolving Rake, 


shipped to any y par 


DOUBLE SHOVEL PLOWS, 
CRAWIORDS GARDEN CULTIVATOR, 
AMALGAM BELLS; 


DRAG AND CIRCULAR SAWING MACHINES, 


And many other articles in the way of Implements, 


| Tools and Machinery. 





PURE SORGO AND IMPHEE SEED, selected 
varieties. Send for Cire ulars. 


SEED DRILLS. 


The improved English (or brush) in three sizes, prices $10, 
$15 and $25. 

Wethersfield (or Rogers 

Harrington’s, including 
Swift’s Improved Lawn 

For which we are Sole Agents, 

English Lawn Scythes and Scythe Stones, and every vari, 

ety of Agricultural and Horticultural Implements. 


‘ x = 
FERTILIZERS, 
FE. F. Coe’s Superphosphate of Lime, Lister's Bone, No. 1 
Peruvian Guano, Land Plaster, Poudrette, &c. 


Price Lists and Circulars sent on application. 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
189 & 191 Water-street, New York, 


PURCHASE HOES 


* before examining this.—Can be 
set to any hang, 1 to 4 and inter- 
mediate. —1, hilling and cover- 
ing; 2, digging potatoes, oes 
poems : . cutting weeds, 

Ca iange of blade, +) in.; handle 

90 in, : suited to All statures; de- 
ADJUSTIBLE.2!:".) ble for grinding; light, ele- 
gant, substantial anc urable. 

Price $1.25.. Exclusive rights by 

Towns or Counties. 50,000 Can- 

Attractive in- 

Circulars 





), price $9. 
Cultivator, price $15, 


Mowers, 








DONT 






PATENT 








e "le vassers wanted. 


seo aa to Agents, Canvassers, and Capitalists, 
y mail, 
PATENT ADJUSTABLE HOE CO., 82 Federal-st., Boston. 


ft 
| 
| 


! 
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Clipper Mower and Reaper 





This Cel siding ad and unequaled machine, heretofore made 
yw RL. n, of N. Y, City, is now manufactured by The 
¢ Porete MM Meee and Reaper Company, at their 
Works at Ye s, N. Y., where they have unsurpassed fa, 
cilities for the business. The Machine needs no encomium, 
Farmers throughout all sections of as country who have 
are ready and willing to testify to its greatly supe- 
all work, combining, as it does, more points 
ine ye is made. 





used it, 
rior qualities for 
of excellence than any mi acl 
Its princi ipal c) “8, are: Simplicity of construc 
tion, Duraditi “i I of Draft, ‘Portability and Com- 
pleteness of Finish in all its paris. 
These Machines are made of Four Sizes, to 
of any farmer, as follows: 
1, One-Horse machine (30 in. wheel), 
(The only practical One horse 









meet the wants 





4 ft. Swath. 
ine in market.) 





No. 

















No, 2, Two-Horse (light) 80in. wheel, 4 ft. Swath. 

No. 8 a - (medium) 32in. wheel, 41; feet Swath. 

No, 4, “ os (large) 55 in. wheel, 4y and 5 ft. Swath 
Made also as a Combined Mower and Reaper 
Address THE CLIPPER MOWER & REAI 





Nos.12&14€ liff-s st., New York City. 





Stone and Drain Plow. 


Acres of rocks and stones for fencing dng, or hundreds of 
rods for underdrains loosened to any depth | ready for shovel- 
ing inasingle day, with a single team, with one of Henry 
KE. Plumb’s Patent Stone and Drain Plows. Price $10. 

For Sale also. two styles of Patent Harpoon Horse Hay 
Forks—one McEwens's, the other Hubbell’s. Priec $10 each. 
Agents Wanted. Active az gents Can make from 850 to $100 
per week in the sale of these implements, Also rights for 
my celebrated 


RAILROAD PITCH FORK. 


For Circul 





us and terms address 
HENRY 
_Monroe, F 


E. 


PLUMB, 
1 Co., Conn, | 
ILLINOIS 





~ SPECIAL PREMIUMS 2 
FAIRS. GOLD MEDAL AT ST. LOUIS, 


Warners Revolving 
Rake. 


Sulky 





Working Position. 


controlled easily by a boy; easily kept in 


Well builit; 
easily transported from 


repair; does not stir up the dust; 
field to field. 





Transporting Position. 

And after harvest the Rake may be detached from _the 
Sulky, and a light box placed upon the wheels, thus affording y 
a nice cart with spring seat for doing chores or going to mill 


The following gentlemen having used it on rough and 


Ta land, commend it as superior to all other Rakes, 


J. Townsend, Skaneateles, N. Y. 
pot 8. Wyckoff, Auburn, N. Y. 
Wood & ‘Sons, West Millbury, 

J. Penfield & Co., Willoughby, 
Pijttinder Root, Jamestown, N 
James Strenahan, Union Mills, Pa . 
J. K. Boon, Auburn, N. Y. A. Bullock, Bueti, N.Y. s 
Cc. C. Holton, Rochester, .N.Y. N. Denton, Geneva, Nok 
James Mead, Auburn, N. Y. H. G. Moore, . 

Capt. J. Tattle: S: lem, Kenosha County, Wis. 


fend for Circular. 
BLYMYER, DAY & CO., Mansfield, Ohfo. 


Mass. 
Ohio. 
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WOOD & MANN STEAM ENGINE 
cos CELEBRATED 
PORTABLE AND STATIONARY 


STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS. 
sap» ~~. = 
















FROM 4 TO 325 HORSE POWER. 
ALSO PORTABLE SAW MILLS. 
We have thie oldes rest and most complete works iu 
the United § t exclusively to the manufacture 
of Por:abie i Saw Mills, which, for simplicity, 
compactne ‘onomy of fuel, are conceded by 
experts, to b ) any ever offered to the public. 
The great amo oiler room, fire surface and cylinder 
area, which wee rated horse power, make our En- 
gines the most p i cheapest in use; and they are 
adapted to every re power is required. 
All sizes const yon id, or furnished on short notice. 
Descriptive circulars, with price list, sent on application. 
WOOD & MANN STEAM ENGINE CO., 
Utica, N. Y. 
Branch Office, 95 Maiden Lane, New York City. 


THE GREAT AIR TIGHT CASE. 


PATENT. 








tates, d¢ 
1 


































TINGLEY’S 
The Greatest Invention of the Age. 


The attention of the public is respectfully called to this 
most useful article; it isapplicable to any purpose for which 
itis necessary to use a tightly fitting Casket; the head can 
be removed and replaced in an instant; and when closed, it 
is perfectly ai” and water tight, It is adapted to various 
articles of 

HiGUSENOLD AND FARMERS’ USE, 

r, Tea and Coffee Boxes; Meat Casks, Milk and 
ks for Kitchen Offal, for the use of Families, 
ts.—For Tiour Chests and Ship Stores 

d by the use of this article, that pest 

iold, the small red ant, is effectually excluded, 











Such as Sug 







The Patent Moth Proof Fur Casket. 


Thigis a most admirable contrivance for the safe-keeping 
of Ladies’ Furs, as when closed up in the case it is impos- 
sible tor Motlis to get into and destroy them; this Casket is 
perfectly impervious to Air, Water, or Insects; it is also 
provided with the Patent Head, which can be removed and 
readjusted in a Second.—For the safe-keeping of Woolens, 
it has no equal, 





Tingicy’s Improved Patent Churn, 


Which, for cleanliness, convenience, and the perfect ease 
with which the butter is made and taken out, excels all 
others. This Churn took the First Premium at the New York 
and Pennsylvania State Fairs in Sept., 1866, and every Fair 
at which it has been exhibited; it is also provided with the 
removable head, and.improved dasher; and is beyond 
question the best barrel churn in existence.—The attention of 
Proprietors of Agricultural Warehouses, and Store-keepers 
throughout the country, is earnestly invited to the above 
articles, which, with many others in our line of business, are 
manufactured by the 









Philadelphia Wooden Ware Manufacturing 
Company, 
At their Factory, Nos, 630, 632, 634 and 686 Federa)-st. 
Please send stamp for Circular to 
MACFERRAN & CO., 721 Chestnutest. 
Philadelphia, M arch ist, 1867. 
Do Not Wear Brass Jewelry. 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Pearl Cuff Buttons, $1; Red Ivory 
White Letter, $1; rl Studs. $la Set. Ladies’ Pear] Breast 
Pins, $3. All Handsome Goods—Say what letter you want 
Masonic Sets Sleeve Buttons and Studs, $3 full set. 
—Masonic Monitor—lustrated—Signs— 
p ations— Workings, &¢,, from apprentice to Royal 
Arch—Cloth Bound, $2.50. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, 
New York.—Read my advertisements in February number. 
OLD PENS, 50 cents to $3; Pens in Silver 
cases, $1 to $1; Pens repaired for 50 cents; also, Foun- 
tain Pen sent by mail. Send stamp for Circular. GEORGE 
F. HAWKES, Manutacturer, 64 Nassau-st., New York. 






























PORTABLE AND STATIONARY 
ENGINES, 
CIRCULAR SAW AND GRIST MILLS. 


The Old and Extensive Establishment, the 
Mount Vernon Iron Works, his for sale: 


20 Portable Engines (Mounted on Wheels) of S Horse Power. 


2 = dow do. do, do. 10 do. do. 
17 do, Da icrnavecdseances batpncraetenes 15 do. do. 


60 Portable and 19 Stationary Engines of 20 Horse Power. 


89 do. and 22 do. do. of 23 do. do, 
15 do. and 11 do. do. of 30 do, do. 
12 Stationary Engines, ..........cceccecess of 35 do. do, 
9 do. CO aiisions tcawienciianesgessy of 40 do, do. 
4% §@6do, QO iainacd veineeencueadstensae of 50 do. do. 
5 do. Wilisicviesessssecadncvencsadd of 65 do. do. 
3 do. Lt a ny ewe ee Ta of 80 do. do. 
2 do. NB cnistbb ison sinc stadaasa te of 100 do. do. 


Also, 250 CrnccuLar Saw MILLs of all sizes, and 150 REED 
& BUCKINGHAM's SUPERIOR PATENT FLOURING AND FEED 
MILLs, with Bors and other fixtures, 

All are being erected with modern improvements, AND 
THE GREATEST STRENGTH AND DURABILITY IS GUARAN- 





| OF FURNISHING THE 














TEED. 

Tn1s Firm Was THE First TO COMMENCE THE PRACTICE 
ENTIRE MACHINERY AND COMPLETE 
FIXTURES FOR GRIST AND SAW MILLS, AND MILL WRIGHTS, 
TO ERECT AND PUT THEM IN RUNNING ORDER: hence, their 
great success and reputation for getting up the Best MILLS 
IN THE WORLD. 

Deliveries made in any of the principal cities of the United 
States. 

For In‘ormation or Cirenlara Address 


C. & J. COOPER, 
Mount Vernon, Ohio. \ 





; q 
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DASHER CHURN. 
It will produce butter as good in quality and as great in 
quantity as the best of the old churns, very 


Quickly, Easily and Surcly. 
This is done by means of 
A Constant Current of Fresh Air, 


which passes through the cream during the whole operation, 
It is as simple as any crank churn, and as easily handled, 
We claim superiority over all other churns in 


Quickness of Churning, 
Excellence of Quality and 
Quantity of Butter. 


Send for Circulars and Information concerning Territorial 
Rights. Address the Patentee, 
E. B. R. S. BROWN, Mystic, Conn. 


“THE ONLY PERFECTLY RELIABLE 
HAND PLANTING MACHINE. 
For Corn, Sorghum or Broom Corn. 


ECONOMY IS THE ORDER OF THE DAY. 


Ww itn the JONES IM- 

PROVED HAND CORN 
PLANTER, one experienced 
man will plant nearly or quite 
asmuch corn in a day as two 
hands and two horses will with 
a horse corn planter, and it 
costs less than one quarter as 
much. It plantsand covers the 
corn sure every time. It plants 
two rows atonce. Where a few 
were used last year, large num- 
bers are wanted this season. It 
can be used as a single planter 
when desired. It has taken 
more premiumsthan any other. 
Price, $12.50 each, or three for 
$33.00. Small seed enp slides, 
e50centsextra. Liberal discount 
to agricultural implement deal- 
# ers, Or others ordering at whole- 

2 = sale. Try it, and save your 

team and extra hand for other work. 

All letters promptly answered. Manufactured by 

EMERSON & CO., Rockford, I. 

P.S.—As we are building but a limited number this season, 

orders should be sent early to secure the Planters: 


Specimen Copies of THE AMERIC 
‘ JOURNAL Sent Free, — 








Pa iS 














A.N. WOOD &CO. 


EATON, MADISON C0., N. Y., 


Continue to manufacture their Improved 


PORTABLE ENGINES, 


For Farm and Mechanical purposes, They are particularly 
adapted to driving Threshing Machines, Circular Saws, Mills 
of all kinds, Printing Presses, Wood or Iron Lathes, Macht- 
nery in Cabinet or Wagon Shops, Boring Artesian Wells, 
Punping Water, Corn Shellers, &c., &e, 

We warrant our Engines to be what we represent them, 
and to give unqualified satisfaction in all respects. 

A, N. WOOD & CO. 








JWpcDONALD'S_ PATENT RAILWAY 





PER- 
PETUAL BRICK KILN. 

This Kiln burns every brick of a uniform color and quality. 
It turns out no soft, cracked, warped, melted nor discolored 
bricks. No bricks are wasted, 

It burns them in 24 hours, at a saving of seventy-five per 
cent. in fuel. 

Five cords of wood will burn 100,000 bricks. It can. be 
constructed of any size to burn from 10,000 to 160,000 per day. 

Its expense is small. For further particulars address 

CORNISH & CONGDON, No. 115 Broadway, New York, 


UNIVERSAL BRICK MACHINE. 


This Machine has been thoroughly tested by the most ex- 
tensive brick-makersin the country, who consider it the best. 
{ts principal advantage is that it is a horizontal machine, 
which makes it superior over any other for making the best 
Front or Common Brick, Its construction is very simple, 
and is not liable to get out of order. All machines are war 
ranted. For circular, with full description, Address 

FREEMAN JACOBIE, No. 254 Broadway, New York, 


JOHN B, RIDGFORD, Albany, N. Y. 





Or, 








Lamb’s Improved Family Knitting Machine 
is Needed by Every Family, 

When a pair of Stockings of any size can be knit with this 
machine in twenty minutes, it is folly to knit by hand. 

Making a variety of stitches, it produces to perfection, 

Shawls, Hoods, Tippets, Mittens, Affghans, Sacks, Sontags, 
Undersleeves, Neck Ties, Tidies, Hosiery of all kinds, and 
numerous otber useful articles. 

This machine weighs only 20 pounds, and knits readily 
10,000 stitches a minute, the stocking stitch being precisely 
like that knit by hand. A woman can easily earn with it 

$2.00 per day. Agents wanted. 

Send for a Circular, enclosing stamp, to the 

Lamb Knitting Machine Co., 


‘ 4 Springfield, Mass, a 
AMER 
| =~ = 








ICAN. 





The Cheapest and Best Ventilating Bas- 
ket for Marketing Strawberries, &c. 


Illustrated Circulars sent free 





Stereopticons and Magic Lanterns, 


With the Improved Lime Light, illuminating brilliantly two 
hundred square feet of canvas, and magnifying the views to 
that size, at an expense of less than one dollar for a whole 
evening's exhibition. Easily managed and pays well. 
Illustrated priced catalogue of the apparatus, with list of 
over two thousand artistically colored ey ty views 
oice § 


on glass, of the War, Scripture History, Choice Statuary, ete, 
etcs forwarded on ‘application. T. “4 McALLIST Opti- 
cian, (of late firm of McAllister & Bro., Phila.) 49 Nassau 


street, New York. 
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1867. 
Rochester Commercial Nurseries, 
ESTABLISHED, 1839. 


S. LITTLE, 


(FORMERLY H, E, HOOKER & CO.) 
PROPRIETOR. 


The New Circular of Prices (by the dozen, 100 and 
1000,) for the Spring of 1867—Just Published. 

I offer our usual large and fine assortment of every de- 
scription of 

HARDY TREES AND PLANTS, 

Including 

Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees, Vines, ctc., 
and 
Hardy Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 
and Roses. 
I mention the following 
(Extract.) 


SPECIALTIES & NOVELTIES. 


C2 The following articles are particularly noted, because 
mystock of them is uncommonly good, on agcount of which, 
I believe, 1 can offer special inducements to purchasers; 
Arbor Vitre, Siberian and Hoveii—A fine lot, onc 

and two years old. See page 5. 

Beech & Elm—! v RPL E-LEAVED—Good Plants, of differ- 
ent sizes. See pag 

Berberry—PvrpP_e-Leavep — For hedges—a handsome 
stock. See page 5. 

Deutzia Crenata—FLorne rPLeNa—A new double-tlow- 
ering Deutzia, perfec tly hardy, and a decided acquisi- 
tion, See page 5. Sail l year o! a plants, tor Nurserymen, 

Grape Vines—Dr£Lawake LAYERS OF BEARING WooD— 
A very large lot of jine well rooted vines. 
CrevetryG—strong Vines, 2 and 3 years old, in large 

quantity. 
Ioys, ADtRoNDAC, and all the newer sorts—excellent 
vines, in large quantity. 

Japan Quince— very extensive stoc k of this fine flow- 
ering shrub, especially adapted for making beautiful 
hedges. See page 5. 

Juniper, Irish—A great quantity of fine young Plants 
of this popular Evergreen. Sce page 5. 

Pansy—A hew DOUBLE-FLOWERING pansy; quite unique. 
Price, $3.00 per doz. 

Peach—Van Buren's Golden Diwarf—a real qwarf, very 
hardy, and a decided acquisition. See page 3 

Pine, Dwarf—linvus Montrana—Good, stocky young 
Plants of this handsome Evergreen, now rapidly coming 
into favor. Sce page 5. 

Smaller Plants, same age as the others noted, $15 per 100, 

Roses—Strong Plants, on their own roots, grown from 
cuttings, (not root grafted.) One of the finest assort- 


ments of Hybrid Perpetuais that canbe found, See 
above. 
Address WM. S. LITTLE, 
Commercial Nurseries, 


- Rochester, N. Y. 


IMPORTED NURSERY STOCK. 


for sale by C. RAOUX, 42 | 42 Cedar-st., New York City, 


APS Common Doucin ai and Paradise. 

RY, Mahaleb and Mazzard. 
PEARS. 1 and 2 years, 

NCE: 1 Agee se ond. Fontenay, 
i* Ld. ane 3 yTs., al d, 1 foot high. 
CH PIN 

RO Dw art nat Standard, Lx wy a and old sorts. 
GPADIOLUS, Mixed 
HERBACEOUS PONIES, Named sorts. 
NEW STRAWBERRY, Gloede’s Perpetual Pine. 








Keyes’ Early Prolific Tomato. 


This is the most distinct and valuable variety yet produced. 
25 cents per packet. 


MAUPAYW’S SUPERIOR TOMATO. 


Is of medium size, perfectly solid, average weight 9 to 12 
oz.each, This variety does not oon, and for delicate flavor 
it is ead 25 cts. per pack cet. 

ASHBURN & CO., Seed Merchants, 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass, 


Goodrich Seedling Potatoes, 


Early Goodrich, Harison, Gleason, Calico.— 
Four of the best varieties, % tb. (or 20 eyes) of each, or 
Jour lbs, of either (including box), by mail, post-paid, One 
Dollar.—As we use 


Wardwell’s Patent Wooden Boxes 


for sending plants, &c., by mail, we can easily send different 
varieties without danger of their being mixed together, or 
destroyed by the roughest usage, or longest detention of the 
mails. And for $1 you can get four varieties, and seed 
enough for from 5 to 8 bushels next fall—an opportunity sel- 
dom offered. Also, Grape Vines, Strawberries, Roses, Dah- 
lias, and other plants, all warranted to go safely in Ward- 
well’s Patent Wooden Boxes, 

Potatoes -# Express.—One peck of cach of the best 
4 varieties, $4; 44 peck of do. $2.50, in one box, carefully 
separated, also b the bushel. Other varieties at cheaper 

rates. Warranted true toname. Send for Plant and Potato 
Catalogue. Directions given for peed a large quantity 
(potatoes) from a little seed. Addre 

WARDWELL & CO., West Dresies, Yates Co., N. Y. 








Early Goodrich Potatoes. 
Gleason, Calico, Monitor, Harison, &c., &c., for sale by 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 

189 & 191 Watersst., New York. 
Our Annual Catalogue of Ficld and Garden 
Seeds can be had.on application. 


See the Advertisement of AMERICAN STOCK 
SOVRNAL, FP, & %, B Ay 
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FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 


for the Spring of 1867. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY have the pleasure of 
offering for Spring planting, their usual large and well 
grown stock of 

Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees. 

Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Plants. 

Green-house and Hot-house Plants. 

Bedding Plants, including the splendid 
leaved Cannas, Colocasia, &c. 

Pear, Quince, and Cherry Trees. 

Each of these departments contains all of real value, old 
and new. 

The following Catalogues, which give full particulars, will 
be sent pre-paid upon the receipt of postage stamps, as 
follows: 

No. 1.—A Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Fruits. 

10 Cents, 
No. 2.—A Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Orna- 


large 


mental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, &c., &c. 10 Cents. 
No. 3.—A Catalogue of Dahlias, Verbenas, Petunias, and 
select new Greenhouse and Bedding Plants, 
published every Spring. 5 Cents. 
No. 4.—A Wholesale Catalogue or Trade List. 3 Cents, 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mount Hope Nurseries, 
Rochester, N. W. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, 
Evergreen Trees, Rhododendrons, &c. 
Fruit Trees and Plants. 


A large assortment of these at low prices, of fine form and 





well rooted, will be found priced in Catalogue of 
PARSONS & CO., Flushing, N. Y. 


Oo VARIETIES OF ‘BEAUTIF UL 
FRENCH HYBRID CLADIOLUS. 


No description can give an idea of the brilliancy of color 
of the hybrid productions of the Gladiolus; and from their 
free flowering habit, and strong trusseg of bloom, form the 
most desirable hardy flowering Bulbs Of the garden. The 
proper season for planting in this latitude is May, June and 
July. They thrive well in any good garden soil, and are 
admirably adapted for clumping and bedding, 











MY OWN SELECTION. 
ee ee err 
12 Fine Named Varieties. 
12 —— Fine do 
12 Very Best do. 
Sy PN inn > chubeeaea craeeeen 
10D SUIRUUEOR, «5 ..0<c002cccseeese 
For sale by SAMUEL T. THORBURN, ‘Seedsman, 


46 Hudson-street, Albany, N. Y. 


HUBBARD AND TURBAN. 


My specimens of these two squashes received the two 
prizes offered for the best squash for family use, at the last 
exhibition at the rooms of the American Agriculturist. As 
this was open to competitors in all parts of the United States, 
the Hubbard and ‘Turban can fairly be ranked as the two 
best varieties for table use, and hundreds of letters received 
this season speak of t! vem as “the swectest, dryest and best 
flavored squashes known.” Both kinds can be kept through 
the winter, As the original introducer ofthese two squashes, 
I send packages of the purest seed in the market to any ad- 
dress, at 15 cents each.—Onnee packages, Hubbard, 38; Tur- 
ban, 39.—Pound packets, Hubbard, $2.00: Turban, $2.50,—All 
warranted to reach the purchaser. If any person, after 
trying these, does not find them to ve what Ir epr coos, Twill 
refund his money. f . H, GREGORY 
Marblehead, Mass, 


SEED POTATOES. 


Early Goodrich, Harison, Cuzco, Gleason, Coppermine, 
Calico, Monitor, Pinkeye-Rustycoat, White Peach Blow, 
Fluke, Union, Holbrook, Early Cottage, Sebec, and other 
varieties will be m: uiled, in packages containing 4 pounds of 
either variety, post-pz Lid to any address, upon receipt of One 
Dollar, For larger ans antities and Circular, Address 

‘EISIG & HEXAMER, New cane, 
Westchester Co., N. Y. 


GOODRICH POTATOES FOR ALL. 


By using Wardwell’s Patent Wooden Boxes, we can place 
these valuable Potatoes within the reach of all. We offer 
EARLY Goopricu, HARIsON, GLEASON and CaLico, Four 
of the very best varieties, warranted genuine, and each 

variety by ‘itself—30 eyes of each for $1; 15 eyes of each for 

75 cts.; 10 eyes of each for 60 cts., by mail, post-paid.—An 
outlay ‘in casi of 10 or 15 cts. per bushel for Potatoes next 
fall.—Our Circular will also be sent_free, —_ directions, &c. 

Address WARDWELL & CO 

West Dresden, Yates Co., N. Y. 


Seed Sweet Potatoes, 


$3.50 per bushel; $10 per barrel of 3 bushels, Plants in 
May and June $1 'b thousand, 


Strawb erry Plants. 
Wilson’s Albany and Triomphe de Gand, $4; Russell’s Pro- 


lific, od sor thousand; Metcalf’s Early, $1 per dozen, $6 per 
hundre: —by mail, pre- paid, garThe potatoes or plants will 
be safely packed and deliv — where ordered in New York 
city tree of pe penee Addr 

PHILLIPS, Matawan, Menmouth Co., N. J. 


Keyes’ Early Prolific Tomato. 
The Earliest Variety yet Produced. 
See advertisement in the Agricultnrist for January, The 
freatest ac uiaition to - varieties of Tomatoes, Seeds, 23 


ate. per packet; Addre 
OOS oe | u OVEY vy CO,, 58 North Marketst,, Boston, 




















BLOOMINGTON NURSERY. 


Osage Orange Hedge Plants.—Strong, selected, 
one year, packed in good order, 1,000, $3; 5,000, $13; 10,000, 
$25. Apple and Pear Trees, all sizes; Early Rich- 
mond Cherry, Apple Root Grafts, best quality, 
Kittatinny and Wilson’s Early Blackberry, 


Gra pes.—lona, Ives, Israella, Norton's, Concord, Hart- 
ford, Rogers’ Hybrids, &c., &c, 

Nursery Stocks, general assortment. Swect Brier 
Seedlings, $2.0 per 100. Peach Seeds, fresh, frozen 
packed, $3 per bush, Osage Orange and Pear Seeds, 

Evergrecns, Shade Trees, immense stock, all sizes. 

Althea, Dbl. Named, fine collection, 2 ft., 100, $12. 


Roses and Dahlias, extra large, fine collection, 
Green-house, Bedding and Garden Plants. 
Send red stamp each for 3 Catalogues, Wholesale, Retail 
and Bedding Plants. 

F. K. PHCENIX, Bloomington, Ml. 


JOHN SAUL’S 
Catalogue of 
BEAUTIFUL NEW AND RARE PLANTS, 
For .1867, is Now Ready. 


Many new and valuable Plants are offered this season for 
the first time. 
Catalogues mailed on application. 
JOHN SAUL, Washington City, D. C. 


CHOICE SEED BY MAIL, PRE- PAID, 


All in Papers, at 5 Cents Each. 


Beets—Extra Early Turnip, Bassano, and Long Blood, 80 
cts. per 1b., 10 cts, per oz, C ABBAGE—TTue Early Wakefield 
and Red Dute h, $4.00 per Ib., 37. cts. per 0z.; Large Earliest 
York, Extra Large Drumhead, P. remium Flat Dutch, Large 
Drumhead Savoy, $2.50 per 1b., 25 cts. per oz, CARROTS— 
Long Orange, $1 10 per Ib., 10 cts. per oz. : Early Horn, $1.50 
per lb., 15 cts, per oz. CELERY—Ked and W hite Solid, $2.50 

er Ib.. 35 cts. per oz. Cnicory, $2.00 per Ib., 25 cts. per OZ. 
ry UCUMBER, fine sorts, $1.25 per Ib., 15 ets. per oz. LETTUCR, 
fine sorts, $2.50 per 1b., 25 cts. per oz. MELONS, fine sorts, 
$1.50 per Ib., 25 cts. per oz. ONIONS, fine sorts, $1.25 per Ib., 
20 cts. per oz. PARSNIP, best, long, smooth, w hite, 80 cis. per 
lb., 10 cis. ae 10 cts. per 
0z. SQUASH, $2.00 per Ib., 25 cts. TRNIPS, best 
sorts, 45 cts, pe r 1b., 10 cts. per oz. J fine sorts, 
$2.59 per Ib., 25cts. per oz., and all other seeds, 

Also, Beans, Peas, Corn, Tree Seed and Flower Sceds of 
the choicest kinds. ’ Priced descriptive catalogues of all use 
ful Trees, Plants, Shrubs, Hedge Plants, Flower and Garden 
Seeds, will be sent to any address, Ae. Wholesale Trade 
List. Agents Wanted. B. M. WATSON 

Old Colony Nurseries and Seed E ‘stablishment, 
Plymouth, Mags, 


THE NEW EARLY TOMATOES. 


Including the new Californian Whortleberry fruited To- 
mato (now first offered), Keyes’ New Early Prolific Tomato 
(Hovey), Tilden’s Ei uly’ Tomato, the New Extra Early Red 
Solid Tomato (fine), and the Early York Tomato, will be 
sent to any address, prepaid, for $1.00, or single for 25 cts. 
each. My new catalogue of new and choice Garden Seeds, 
including the true Mongri Radish from Japan (now first 
offered), with edible pods, three feet in length. Several new 
and very desirable sorts of Cauliflowers, Cabbage, Celery, 
Cucumbers, Egg Plants, Early Peas, Melons, Sweet Corn, aud 
Turnips, will be sent to any address, prepaid. 

The true Early Sehec, the Early White Forcing, and the 
Harison Potatoes, will be sent by mail, prepaid, in four 
pound packages only, for $1 each. 

Wholesale 1 ms the trade. Agents wanted. 

B, M- WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries and 
Seed Establishment, Plymouth, Mass, 


The New Double White Clarkia, 


with very large beantifully imbricated flowers (petals en- 
tire);—the new Solferino Balsam ;—the new Desmodium 
yrand, a remarkable whirling plant, with perpetually moy- 
he leaflets ;—the new golden and silver margined Pansies ;— 
the new Ne mophila, with flowers two inches across ;—a new 
hardy Salvia (chionantha), with large white flowers ;— 
Wiegandia Vigieri (tiner than W. caracasana) ;—the new and 
charming Whitlavia gloxinioides ; y—the new Portulacs in 
all colors, as double as roses ;—the new G igantic Sunflower; 
—several new rapid growing annual climbers, with showy 
fruits and foliage, for “the piazza, etc., and many other new 
Flower and Garden Seeds now first offered, with all the 
finest old and really useful sorts, will be sent prepaid by mail 
to any part of the U.S. or Cz nada. Priced descriptive ca- 
talogue of the above, containing the_ most select and 
»ractically useful Trees, Plants, Shrubs, Fruits, E vergreens, 
Iedge Plants, Bulbs, Roses, Climbers, and Seeds, will be 
sent to any plain address, 

Wholesale List to the trade, Agents wanted. 

WATSON, Old Colony Nursery and 

Seed Establishment, Plymouth, Mass. 


Gregory’s Seed Catalogue, 


Containing One Hundred and twenty-five varieties that I 
grew myself, besides many kinds imported from France 
and E ngland, and grown by the best Seed growers in the 
United States. Farmers and Gardeners will find in my Cat- 
alogue many new and rare vegetables, some of which are 
not to be found in any other Seed Catalogue. As the origi- 
nal introducer of the Hubbard Squash, Marblehead Mam- 
moth Cabbage, Boston Curled Lettuce, and ged other new 
vegetables, I invite the patronage of the public. Catalogues 
sent gratis to all. Those who “purchased secd last scason 
will receive it without writing for it. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Marblehead, *Mass. 


~NEW MAMMOTH PRIZE SQUASH. — 


Awarded the Silver Medal at the Mass. Horticultural So- 
ciety, mente 145 lbs. Described by Mr. Meehanin Garden- 
ers’ Monthly, page 378, as perfect monsters in i Per 
packet 25 cts. Vv BURN & CO 
Seed Merchants, Horticultural Hall, 

Boston, Mass. 


LATAKIA TOBACCO, 


The Finest Smoking Tobacco Known, 


Introduced by Bayard Taylor, and superjor te the Cuba, 
Has the rich and aromatic flayor of dried Lose Leaves, Pack+ 
ets of Beeds, w arranged true, sent free for 25 cents. Addresg 

HOVEY & €G)-58 North Market- St " Rosato, 












tADISH, fine sorts, $1.00 per Ib., 
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GRAPE VINES FROM THE K 


The largest and best Stock we have ever offered, including 
all the Old and New Varieties of any merit. 

What we do not, and what we do claim for our Vines: 

We do not claiin that they are superior to all other Vines 
in the market. Other propagators, with similar advan- 
tages, may produce equally as good. 

We do claim that the quality of our Vines is unsurpassed 
by any in the Country, and that they will give entire satis- 
faction to the purchaser in their growth and yield of 
fruit. We found this claim on the following facts: 

First.—Our Vines are grown from Mature Wood, taken 
from our bearing Vineyards, thus securing health and cor- 
rectness. We use no green wood in propagating, and grow 
Grapes as well as Vines. 

Sccond.—We start our Vines in propagating houses, and 
as early as the weather will admit turn them out into the 
open ground, where they are carefully cultivated during the 
entire growing season, 

We regard this system of producing Vines as the very best, 
and much preferable to that of growing them under glass, 
with their roots cramped in pots, 

We secure by our mode, healthy, stocky and well rooted 
Vines. 

Third.—Our soil is peculiarly well adapted to the pro- 
duction of Vines of the best quality, and we use no stimu- 
lants to excite an unnatural growth. 


THE CONCORD 


did not need the strong endorsement it has received the past 
year, as the PE*PLe had already decided that it is THE Grape 
of America. But it is worthy of note that in addition to its 
continuance in well-doing, it has been awarded, without any 
effort or management on the part of its friends, the 


GREELEY PRIZE 


as the Grape of the greatest value. The eminent Pomo- 
logists who made the award took ample time and unusual 
pains toarrive at a correct conclusion, and however in: 
terested parties may demur, the PEOPLE are well satisfied 
with the decision, As evidence of this, at a late trade sale 
































of vines—largely advertised all over the country—while 
other leading varieties would not sell, in quantity, at one- 
third the Catalogue prices, all the Concords offered were 
sold at twenty-three per cent. above Catalogue prices. 

Our opinion of the Concord is well known, and we un- 
hesitatingly re-atlirm all we have said in its favor, and pro- 
nounce it the most valuable Grape in America yet tested. It 
is to be hoped that seedlings from it will take the highest 
rank among the Grapes of the country. 

The proper place to determine the merits of a Grape is in 
the Vineyard, when in fruit. 

For a number of years we have held on our grounds, dur- 
ing the fruiting season, Grape Exhibitions, which have been 
largely attended by the most prominent fruit growers of the 
country, all of whom, in their examination of our Vine- 
yards, have been enthusiastic in their praise of the Concord. 
We refer tosuch men as Dr. Jno. A. Warder, Author of 
“ American Pomology;” Geo. Hussmann, Author of “Grapes 
and Wine;" Wm. Saunders, Supt. of Gov't Gardens, Wash- 
ington City; Prof. G. Thurber, Hditor of American Agri- 
culturist; A. Thomson, of Delaware; R, E. Mason, of St. 
Louis, and many others. 

Our Grape Show this Year will be on the 16th and 17th 
of October. Strawberry Show, 12th and 13th of June. 
Both promise to be of unusual interest. 

The Concord is no longer on trial. If it were, overwhelm- 
ing evidence could be produced in its favor from all parts of 
the country, 

Propagators, aware of its great popularity, and the im- 
mense demand there will be for Vines, are making every 
effort to increase their Stock. 

Notwithstanding we publish that we will not part with 
any Cuttings—needing all for our own use~we have the 
most urgent orders for Wood. 

William Griffith, of North East, Pa., writes under date of 
Jan. 18th, 1867: “I want a portion of your immense Stock of 
Concord Wood, say 500,000 Cuttings.” 

As we sell no Wood, and have greatly increased our 
facilities for growing Vines, our customers may reasonably 
expect to be supplied. 


OX VINEYARDS. 


Our Stock of Concords this season 1$ very large and 
superior, which we offer on most favorable terms, 
For further information send 10 cents for Catalogue. 


We have also a large supply of 


HARTFORD, CREVELING, IVES, RENTZ, 
ELSINGBURG, MAXATAWNY, DELAWARE, 
DIANA, ROGERS’ HYBRIDS, IONA, 
ISRAELLA and ADIRONDACK. 


Also a limited quantity of 


MARTHA and BLACK HAWK, 
(Seedlings of the Concord,) which we think will prove the 
two most valuable new Grapes now before 
the public. , 


For description of above, and much other valuable in- 
formation on Grape Calture, send 10 cts, for Catalogue, 


STRAWBERRIES. 
Wishing to have the 


JUCUNDA—OUR NO. 700, 


The most valuable of all our Strawberries, tested as soon as 
possible very generally throughout the country, we will send 
Plants at the following Prices: 


BY MAIL-—$1 per dozen; $5 per 100. 
BY EXPRESS-—$40 per 1000 ; $100 per 3000. 


All other desirable varieties for sale. Also 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Goosev 
berries, Currants, &c. 


All orders shall receive prompt and careful attention. 


J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Marblehead Mammoth Cabbages ! 


As some cultivators have an impression that these cab- 
bages cannot be fully matured outside of Marblehead, I in- 
vite their attention to the following list of weizhts to which 
they have been grown by some of my customers : 

Hf. A. Terry, Crescent City, Iowa, has grown them weigh- 
ing 40 tbs., measuring 56 inches around the solid head. ‘Thos, 
A. Lambert, Becancour, C, W., exhibited three cabbages 
weighing respectively, 40,424 and 44 fs. John W. Dean, 
St. Michaels, Md., has grown them weighing 83 ts. S. M. 
Shuck, Preston, Minn., has raised them weighing 83 hs. 
when trimmed, FE, H. Ellis, Etna Green, Ind., has grown 
them weighing over 30 lbs, A. E. Garrison, Des Moines, 
Iowa, has raised them weighing 50 hs, James S. Allen, Union 
Springs, N. Y., has grown them weighing 30 ts., when strip- 
= of loose leaves, Wm. Lee, Jr., Denver City, Colorado, 
las grown tiem weighing 45 and 50 fs., as a penalty for 
which the miners of the Mountains call him the “* Big Cab- 
bage Man.” Collins Eaton, Ogdensburgh, N. Y., has raised 
them weighing 50 ts, Leonard Choat, Denver City, Col., 
raised one, which when trimmed of waste leaves, weighed 
46 Its. P. Sweeney, Loretto, Penn., has grown them weigh- 
ing 45s. Sam’l B. Ornsbee, Rolling Prairie, Wis., has raised 
them weighing 53 ths, M.D. Cla.k, Elyria, Ohio, has grown 
them weighing 35 fs, Chas. W., Oden, Little Sionx, Iowa, 
produced quite a lot which weighed from 50 to 6) is. Hun- 
dreds of others have written me that they have ‘ taken all 
the prizes at the County Fairs.” “Raised the largest Cab- 
bage ever seenin the country,” “Had astonished all their 
neighbors,” “That in sweetness, crispness, and tenderness, 
they were unequaled.” As the original introducer of the 
Mammoth Cabbage, I am prepared to supply pure seed in 

ackages containing about 500 seeds, at 25 cents per package, 

packages for $1, and larger quantities at a proportionate 
discount. Catalogue of over 200 varieties containing many 
new and rare vegetables, sent gratis to any address, 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 
| eeaeaileomees OF 
FLOWER SEEDS. 
100 Varieties of Annuals, Biennials and Perennials, for. $5, 
50 Varieties of Annuals, Biennials and Perennials, tor. 2: 
 WEPIESION OF MUU UAIE TOP...» vn s cakes isosscccccecsstec 
10 Varieties of Annuals, for.... sevcccccccoeess cee 
20 Varieties of More Rare Ann L bs 
10 Varieties of More Rare Annuals, for...........00-. 
20 Varieties of Choice Green-House Seeds, for......... 
40 Varieties ot Choice Green-House Seeds, for. 
20 Varieties of Hardy Biennials and Perennials........ 
20 Varieties of American Seeds, for European Culture. 
ta" ALL STRICTLY MY OWN SELECTIONS. 29 

Fresh and true to name. Sent by mail for price named, 
For sale by SAMUEL T. THORBURN, Seedsman, 

46 Hudson street, Albany, N. Y. 


NRIVALLED GARDEN SEEDS, of my own 
growing, and warranted A No, 1, for sale by 
FRANCIS BRILL. 
_ Catalogues gratis. 590 Ferry St., Newark, N. J. 
QEND FOR CATALOGUE of STRAWBERRIES, 
7 RASPBERRIES AND BLACKBERRIES, which contains 
prices to suit the wholesale, prices to suit the retail, and $16 
Worth sent for $10—to those who wish a variety list. A1so, 
leading varieties of Potatoes. Address 
THOS. C. ANDREWS, Moorestown, N. J. 
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Tomatoes and Potatoes. 


MAUPAY’S SUPERIOR and TILDEN, the two best mar- 
ket varieties. Sent by mail in 25 cent packages. GOOD- 
RICH and _ other seedling Potatoes. A full assortment of 
pon and Field Seeds of choicest quality. Apply for Cir- 
culars, 

WILLIAM HACKER, Seed Grower and Importer. 
803 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
N ARBLEHEAD MAMMOTH AND STONE 
MASON CABBAGE, (Gregory Seed,) for sale by 
SAMUEL T. THORBURN, Seedsman, 
46 Hudson-st., Albany, N. Y. 
Price 25 cents per packet. 


‘Potato Onion Sets! 


Eleven Dollars a Barrel; Five Dollars a 
Bushell. JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, _ 
QUGAR CANE SEED.—Regular Sorgo, 

Liberian Oomseeana and Neeazana, best varieties. 
D. S. MESSLER & CO., 103 Market-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 

General Agents for Cook's Evaporators and Cane Mills, 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


ae | PER lb., SENT FREE BY MAIL.—Danvers 
el” Hf Globe Onion Seed, Red or Yellow, of my own raising, 
warranted. Address J. HODGES, Barrington Centre, R, : 


Carrot and Mangold Wurtzel. 


I have Long Red Mangold Wurtzel, Yellow Globe Mangold 
Wurtzel, and White Sugar Beet ; also Long Orange and Im- 
proved Short Horn Carrot Seed—every seed warranted to be 
grown last season. J grew them myself and know all about 
them. The Carrot seed is extra clean—free from stick and 
the beard all off. Either of the varieties of Mangold Seed 
sent pre-paid to any address for $1.00 a pound, Long Orange 
Carrot, $1.25. Improved Short Horn, $1.87. Get guod seed, 
farmers !—Catalogues, containing over 100 varieties of seed of 
my own growing, sent gratis to all. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 
Cc. B. ROGERS, 
Wholesale Dealer in Field and Garden Seeds, 
No, 133 Market-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE “THREE WARRANTS.”—Please read my 
advertisement headed “ Farmers and Gardeners.” 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 
Novelties and Specialties, 


The largest collection ever offered in America. See Our 
New Amateur Guide, now ready, mailed free for 25 cts. 
WASHBURN & GO., Seed Merchants, 
dial Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass, _ 
Strawberries and Small Fruits, 
Stinger’s Seedling Strawberry, a new variety of great ex- 
cellence; Philadelphia Raspberry, and other Small Fruits, 
Circulars on npplication, 
WILLIAM HACKER, Seed Grower and Importer, 
803 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 























GRAPE VINES. 


DELAWARES, 2 years old at special rates, very low—and 
all the other leading varicties, 
J. W. HELMER, Loekport, N. Y. 


Grape Vines by Mail, 


AT THE FOLLOWING RATES: 


IONA, three years old, $2.50 each. 
* “two years old, $2.00 each; 3 per dozen. 
“ one year olf, $1.00 each; $10 per dozen, 


~ 


“ No, 2, 75 cents each; $6 per dozen. 
ISRAELLA, three years old, $2.50 each. 
” one year old, $1.00 each; $10 per dozen. 
ALLEN'S HYBRID, three vears old, $2.50 each, 
- 4 one year old, %5 cts, each; $7 per doz, 
DELAWARE, three years old, $2.50 each, 
= two years old, $1.00 each; $10 per dozen. 
| ‘ one year old, 50 cents each; 4 per dozen. 
| DIANA, two years old, 50 cents each; $4 per dozen, 
All raised from strong wood of bearing vines, 
CHARLES S. MASON, West Hartford, Conn, 
q {RAPE VINES.—Strawberries, Raspber- 
ries and Blackberries, old and new varieties, in large or 
small quantities and at reduced prices. No charge for pack- 
ing and charges pre-paid, all stock sent out warranted true 
toname, Send forspring Catalogue, HATFIELD's FRUIT 
FARM AND NURSERIES, Box 240, Niles, Michigan, 


Iona Vines for Early Fruiting. 


EXTRA LAYERS OF Iona for early bearing, at $3 each, or 
$24 per doz. Also Iona und Israella, grown from single eye, 
and wood of both these varieties for propagation. Address 

A. BUSHNELL, Peekskill, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


SING SING GRAPE VINES, 
The Best in the Market. 


All my large stock of No. 1 and No, 2, Iona and Israella 
Vines is sold, except a small quantity [ have reserved to use 
in filling retail orders. 

As has been the case every season. the demand for really 
good vines, has been beyond my ability to supply. That my 
vines sell so readily at full rates, argues well that the wality 
ot vines offered will hereafter have much to do with their 
sale. Buy good vines at a good price, rather than vines ad- 
vertised at reduced rates. You may be sure that with the 
present great demand for vines, all of good quay will be 
sought after at good prices.—Send for Price List, 

J. F. DELIOT, Vine Grower, Sing Sing, N. Y. 


Iona and Israella Grape Vines, 
By the sngte vine or 10,000. In point of quality we challenge 
ry; 




















the coun 
Mr. Charles Downing says of this stock: “The vines are 
certainly as fine, if not the finest one year old plants I ever 
saw."’—Send for Price List, which will be found satisfactory, 
Good wood for propagating. 
HOLTON & ZUNDELL 





Haverstraw, Rockland Co., N. ¥. 
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GRAPE VINES 


AT 

a PRICES. 
300 per 1000. 

: $150 per 100. 

169; $200 per 1000. 
s) per 1¢ W; $150 per 1000. 
v No. 1 plants, none having been selected 
las extras. 
. good stock of the smaller sizes of these 
eorts, f l¢ plants of almost all the other varieties 
4 vines, a a tor prices refer to our Descriptive Catalogue of 


“PARSONS & C o., Flushing, N. ¥. 










$35 per ms 
1 » 













idirendac Grape Nursery and Vineyard. 

Supe rior Vines of one, two, and three years at re- 

. Iona, Israella, Allen's Hybrid, Concord, Crev- 

2, Cuyahogs, Delaware, Diana, Hartford Pro 

bell 1, Loome’s Bon ey, N, Museadine, Kel : 
erman, ‘To Kz alon, Max: 








Ukv) will be t se ent 





Vines eccurely packed (anc ) 
by nail, prepaid, and atour risk, L irger pac kages by Ex- 
press, with additional vines to the probab mount of Ex 
press charges, Our New Spring © ati logne sent to all appli- 
cants. IHN W. BAILEY & CO. 

Pl: stat yurgh, Clinton Co., N. x. 


GRAPE VINES. 















Huma’ ed. Thousand. 

Tonas, Ds cn cdenesbaseuieces ene $800 

No. 1, Extra fine...........0-0-0+0+ ( 600 

, No. 2) i 500 

Israellas, Extra large... 800 

=O. 1, Extra fir 700 

“s 0. 2 “ 500 
Adirondacs No. ee ee 

Re 


Delaware Layers for immediate be aring. 60 
HUSTED & HAZELTON, 


Delaware, O. 
‘A GRAPE VINES 
I ae 4 
IONA GRAPE VINES. 
RYDER & CO. (successorsto J. F. Deliot & Ryder) now 
offer their remnant stock of Vines at such prices that those 
wanting good Vines cannot object. Vines from three to six 
feet before cut back. Price, $20 to $40 per 100. Also extra 
under glass wood, $39 per 1000 eyes: from vineyard, $20. 
Sample 23 sent free on receipt of pric ¢. Sing Sing, . Y. 


t YO 
“GRAPES! GRAPES! GRAPES 
300,000 Concord, Eee poe Catawba from Vines never 
mildewed or rotted, 2 000 Hartford, 10,000 Delaware ; 
Norton’s Virginia, Diane Clinton, and_all other good sorts 
of Grape Vines, Currants, Raspberry, Strawberry, and other 
Plants, ae” pee anywhere else, for sale. 
. TW. SCHRODER, Bloomington, Illinois. 


FONA GRAPE VINES, 2 years old, transplanted 
one grown in open air, of EXT "RA size and quality, 
Samples at W cee E rates, (SINGLE vines by MAITL,) 
1.10 each. A. HAMMOND, Nurser yman, 
Geneva, N. Y. 


1,000,600 Grape Vine Cuttings for Sale. 


Norton’ Ah Se 12 Dollars per 1000 Cuttings, by 10,000 or 
more, only 10 Dollars. Concord and other sorts’ che aper. 
Send 'stamy ae Catalogue and Essay _on Grape Culture, to 

DR. H. SCHRODE R, Bloomington, Illinois. 

















The Clarke Raspberry.—The most valuable varie- 
ty of the Antwerp class yet originated. Perfectly hardy— 
the greatest bearer—the best flavor and quality—large as the 
largest—bright crimson color—and will be the leading mar- 
ket variety. Send for Circulars giving full particulars and 
origin. Prices, $1 each by the 100 or more, by express; 315 
pei dozen: $1.50 each for less number, sent free by mail; 
cash with the orders. Addre 

ELIZU t E. ‘CLARKE, New Haven, Conn. 


Strawberry Piants. 


Agriculturist, 12 plants, 50 cts.; 100, $5; 1000, $10; —— 

Golden Queen, very large and fine, extra, #1 “doz. ; : 

Rippawam, a monstrous berry, $1 doz. ; $6 100. 

Knox 700, true fruit very large, $1 doz.: $5 100. 

Mead’s seedling, 6 inches in circumference, $1 doz.; $6 100. 

Lenning’s White, a splendid, white berry, $1 doz. ; ; $3 100. 

White Alpine, sweet enough without sugar, $1 doz.; 23 100, 

The above 7 varieties have been selected from over 100 
kinds; nearly all of them will weigh one ounce each. This is 
a splendid c Ollection for family or market purposes. I will 
send the above 7 varieties, 1 doz. each, for $5,free by mail. 
All other desirable kinds can be furnished by ‘the 100 or 1000 
at low rates. 


A NEW RASPBERRY. 


Scarlet Seedling, perfectly hardy as far north as Canada, 
Fruit large, first quality, very firm, fine for market. Muchi 
better than the Philade Iphis n. 12 I ants, $3; 100, $15. 

Address WM. S. CARPENTER, 156 Reade- st., N. Y. 


The Best Three Market Th 


Plants by Mail Post-paid. 
For $10 we will send to any Post-office in the United States: 
12 Pl: ints Philade ig a Raspberry. 
Wilson's Early Blackberry. 
3 “ Kitte atinny 
€cend P. O. Stamp for C Catelagnes. 
WILLIAM PARRY, 
Cinnaminson, N. J. 











KITTATINNY BLACKBERRIES. 


Now ready, young plants, warranted fresh and sure to 
grow with fair treatment—$2.50 per dozen, 815 per jhundred, 
$120 per thousand, ° 


Wilson’s Early Blackberry, 
Young plants, $4.50 per dozen, ready April 15th, 


Send red stamp for Catalogue, 
£, K, PHONI, Bloomington, 2, 








SE 


STR AWBERRY PLANTS. 


Strong healthy plants, well rooted, carefully packed to 
carry safely. 
Wilson's Albany, $5 per _— Send for Price List. 
TIL LSON, Highland, N. Ye 


DURAND’S SEEDLING ; STRAWBERRY, 


Will undoubtedly prove to be the best and most profitable 
variety yet known, ‘Plants, strong; blossoms, perfect ; fruit, 
‘ ight scarlet; flesh, very firm ; flavor, excellent, very 
: early, and ‘continues L- in bearing ; will carry 

etter than any other variety. Circulars cn phic” &C., 
free. FRAN 

590 Ferry Ste " Newark w 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

Agriculturist, Jucunda, Lennig’s White, New Jersey Scar- 
let, $1 per doz., $2 per fiftv, $3 per hundred. Sent by mail 

post-paid, For other varieties and circular cddress ‘ 
"REIS IG & HES R, Newcastle, Westchester Co., N -Y. 
9,999 SU BSCRIBERS WANTED TO SEND 
fo 0 post-paid List of Berry Plants, offered in 
Fe b. No., page 75, by JOHN S. ¢ OLL INS, Moorestown, N. J., 

or send for a 12 paged Desc riptive Cat: logue gratis, 





























YEXHE PHILADELPHIA STRAWBERRY, $10 
. per 100; Jucunda, $20 per 1000: Agriculturist, $10 per 
1000; French, Downer and Cutter, $ $30 for 10 ,000, and others 
at low rates. Send for Catalogue 
THOS. C. ANDR 0 Wi S, Moorestown, n,N. J. 


@END ME S10 3B 4 “MAIL and Iw ma guarantee 
to reach you by mail, 1 dozen each Metec alf, French, 
Agriculturist, Jucunda or 700, Russell and Ida Straw! verries 
12 Philade iphia Raspberries, 4 Wilson Early and 4 Kittatinny 
Blackberries. Catalogue Contains i other variety Lists, 
Wholesale Prices, = ils, &e., 12 pages, sent gratis. 
JOHN S. COL LINS. Moorestown, N. J. 


: - 
500 Plants” by “Mail for $5. 

100 each of Agricul'urist, New Jersey Scarlet, Byberry, 
Wilson’s Albany and French’s Seedling. 109 plants (your 
own selection) tor 32. Wa ~~ ed genuine and _ postage pre- 
paid. P. SU TO! Burlington Co., N J 

TA WTEVE E v ERG REE Vs—Balsam Fir, 
Arbor Vite, Hemlock, White and Norway Pine, 5to 12 
inche shigh. $6 per 1000; $25 per 5000; $40 per 10,000. Pack- 
ing tree. For price of larger siz s, apply to 
JOUN UECKE, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


NATIVE EVERGREEN PLANTS 8 

+ The following varieties, 5 to 12 ine hes high at $7 per 
1000; Balsam Fir, oon Spruce, Arbor Vite, W hite Pine, 
and Hemlock. PAC soe ree, 

AMES A. ROOT, Skaneateles, N. Y. 
eM. AL L N ATIV E E VERGR EENS at Wholesale. 
— Address, from March Ist to June Ist. A. P. CHAPMAN, 
Tree Dealer, 144 Fulton-st.. New York. Any other time Port: 
Jand, Me. 500,000 Arbor Vite, 6 to 12 inches 8, at $5 per 1000. 


100. 000 . ARBOR VIT. E, and other “Hedge 
Plants; Apple, Pear, Quince, Cherry, Maha- 
leb, Paradise stocks. Price Cat: logue now ready. 
B. ML. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass, 


25.000 ‘Osage ‘Hedge Plants for ~ Sale. 


Strong, one year old, Address ed ; 
H. M. ENGLE, Marietta, Pa. 


REOR VILE PLANTS, 6 to 12 


inches high, for sale at 35 per 1000, b 
L. B. C HAPM. AN, ar Cc ortlandt- at.. N. Y. 


SOUTH DOWN COS | PATENT 
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THE BEST KNOWN REMEDY FOR 


TICKS, SCAB, VERMIN & FOOT ROT, 


should be used by all Farmers on 


SHEEP, ANIMALS & PLANTS. 


t@™ This pure preparation has been successfully used for 
years, and never fails to produce the desired effect when 
used according to directions, 


It will not injure the most delicate Animal. 

It will improve the Quality and Quantity 
of Wool. 

It kills TICKS on Sheep. 

It cures SCAB on Sheep. 

It cures all SKIN DISEASES on Animals. 

It kills all VERMIN that infest Animals, 
Trees, Plants and Vines. 


(2 For FOOT-ROT it is a sure cure, used as a poultice. 


t2" ONE POUND of this Extract will make 
TWELVE GALLONS of Wash, and contains 
the strength of EIGHT POUNDS of TOBACCO, 
as prepared by farmers. 
Sold by all Druggists and Country and Agricultural Stores. 


JAMES F. LEVIN, 
23 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass. 
For sale by DupLey & STaFFoRD, New Y ig bites & 


SHARP, Chie M, LIVERMORE, Cleveland, 






EST ER WHITE | HOGS, 


W. a PURMAY, Cedar Rapids, lowa, 


es te | 
oO | 
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THE AMERICAN STOCK JOURN AL, 


Farmers’ and Stock Breeders’ Advertiser, 
$50,000 worth of Premiums offered to Subscribers for 1867. 
Gnly $1.00 a year, 

Address N. P. BOYER & co., Gum ° Tree, Ches ster Co., . Pa, 


Full Blood and Grade Alderney and 
Ayrshire Stock fer Sale. 


Persons wishing to purchase the very bes 
to improve the Stock on their Farms, are 
my Herd, which now numbers One Hundred 1n 
head of all descriptions, Cows, Heifers and Bi nl is. 
THOMAS FITCH, Breeder, New London, Conn. 


BIALIAN QUEEN BEES for Sale throughout 
thesummer. Send for C poner to r 


i> 













Johnsville, N. Y. 






ANC Y FOV FOW LS’ Et EGGS ¢ OF } MOST VARIETIES, 
{ PLATA DUCKS, bi rds and es Ses. bey bury Ducks, eggé 
only. Send for Circular HALSTED, 
Age nt, ‘és Pe: arl st., New York. 


- FANCY FOWLS. 


Eggs from Brahmes, the second step from Imported § 
live weight from 18 to 25 ths. per_pair, when matur 
Pure White Faced Black Spanish, Yellow Legge: 

White Crested Black Poland, and White Call J 
per dozen. Golden Spangled Hamburg, 8: 
yoxed and delivered at express on receipt 
ALEX. RANKIN, R« 


RAHMA POOTRAS, bred from 
ing 24 hs. per pair at matty, War 
pe seen on owner’s pre mises. Price, $5 per pa 
8, $2 per dozen. 
J. M. HALSTED, 68 Pearl-st. 


GGS FOR SETTING, from W hite freed Black 
ASpanish, Brahma, White Leghorn, Bolton Gray and 
Dominique Fowls, bred with care and warranted pure, at 


$1 per dozen. Address 
N. A. SHUTE, _ Es ter, N. H. 

























Olbs.a pair, 
seghorn Fow ls 


GGS from Brahma Fowls, Weis 
live weight. Also, Eegs —_ v 
with yellow legs, pure bree - Fe 
HENRY VINES Sc cher neciady, N. Y. 


BUFF COCHINS. 


Pure Blooded Butt Cochins’ Eggs for sale, $2.50 per dozen, 
Address CHAS, P. NETTLE TON, Birmingham, Conn. 








A FEW PAIRS choice Black Spanish, White Leg- 
aoe << Brahma Fowls, also trio Ancsg rted Polands for 
ale, by G. W. FARLEE, Cresskiil, Bergen C 


URE BLOOD W HIT E CAN’ TON and B RAHMA 
PUOTKA EGGS for Sale, at $2.00 ner doz., by 
L.. B. SPE NCER, C1 Rent He 
BRRABMA EG GS 3 Setting at 81.50 per doz. 
. HOLBROOK, Natic k, Mass. 


THE HOG | BREEDERS MANUAL. 


A Treatise on Breeding, Feeding, and Ge neral Manage- 
ment of Hos. Particulars of all Diseases, Remedies, &e. 
Sent free ot postage for 20 cents. Eve fariner a ay have 
acopy. Address N. H rn & CC 
Gum Tree, € hester c “ "Pa. 


 WEALEAN BEES, 
Extra Queens. The golden Italian Bees. 


“KELLEY's ISLAND APIARY.” 
Our Circular ie 1d Price List sent to all applicants GRraTIs. 
A. FLANDERS & Co., Shelby, © haio. 


0.. Ned. 

















shire T 


Combing r Wool Sheep: and Ber 


Send for Circular. L. CONVI Rs 














YHESTER WHITE PIGS” ‘FOR SALE.- 
by E _ on ie all parts of the U.S. For Circular 
H. TEMPLE & CO., Marshallion, Chester ( 


GooprEan "S INDIA RUBBER 


GLOVE MANUFACTURING CO., 
WAREHOUSE, 205 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
One door below Fulton street. 
Western Warehouse, 417 North Fourth-st., St. Louis, Mo. 
Factories, N: — Conn, 
Maunufacturers of and dealer 
INDIA RC BBE R GOODS 
of every description, including 
RUBBER CL os 
HOSE, 


BELTIN AND ¥. ACKING, 
BOOTS AND sit JES. 
FINE VULCANITE ARTICLES, 
COMBS AND F ANCY ARTICLES, 
DRUGGISTS' AR TICLES, ete., etc 
And a full variety of everythi 
of RUBBE i “MANUFACTURE. 
GEO. M. seen RTON, Vice- Beth omeg 
2. G. ALLERTON, Trensurer, 
__Ro BT S. W AL KE R, Secrets BY 


South Je ersey Farms For Sa ale, 


Atco, Camden Co.,N. J.,in a fertile, healthful and hig chiy 
improving location, being located at the Junction of the 
Raritan apd Camden and Atlantic Railroads, ¢ sible by 
several daily trains to both New York and Philadelphia, 

Apply to GEO. W. HANCOCK, re Camden Co., N. J. 

N. B.— Firs t class Hotel accom Is itions, 


GOOP REFRIGER 3% A'E'@ ke —dJudge 

Storer, of Cincinnati, O., says: “The Zero Refriger:tor 

gives perfect satisfaction, Ith: us presel veda lents, Vegetables, 

milk and butter during the hottest months of our variable 
climate.” ALEX. M. LESLEY, Manuf: veturer, 
No. 605 Sixtin Avenue, New York 


ENT 3 | MONTHS: FREE _—THE AME RICAN 
WM STOCK JOURNAL. ' { A Dee. —_—- 
of 1866 gent free to all suba 
Bend & p for a spectin rf 
splendid premiums to Age ts. Rad 

NTP. BOYER & CO» Gum Tree, Cheater ve Pa 
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AN GUANO SUBSTITUTE ! 

BAUGH'’S 
RAW BONE 

Super-Phosphate of Lime. 


PERUVI AN 





BAUGH & SONS, 
Sole Proprictors & Manufacturers, 
Delaware River Chemical Works, 
PHILADELPHIA, U.5. A 


For Corn, Oais, Potatoes, Garden Vegetables, 
and every Crop and Piant. 





Especially recommend led to the growers of 
Strawberries, Raspberries, Biackberries, 
And All Small Fruits. 


BAUGIV’S RAW BONE 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 


Is very prompt in its action—is lasting in effect to a degree 
ubatt ained by any comimerci: ial manure in the market, As 
a Su tr for Peruvian Guano and Stable Manure it is 
emip suce and is offered to the Avriculturists of 
the Nor Sastern States as a fertilizer that will 
! lv he Soil those essentials which have been 

ained fr ‘ constant cropping and light manuring. 

zw Our NE W “PAMP HLET—*How to Maintain the Fer- 
tility of American Faurms,”’—90 pages, giving ¢ full informa- 
tion in regard to the use of manure, & &c., will be furnished 
gratis on application. 


BAUGH BROTHERS & C0,, 
{ENERAL WHOLESALE AGENTS, 


No. 181 Pearl-st. and No. 4 Cedarsst., 
NEW YORK. 


TO 0 FARMERS AND PLANTERS. 


——— The Lodi Manutacturing Company, (Estab- 
37d lish 10 si nce 1840,) having the exclusive control 
1 ight soilot New York City, offer for 
#3 | ey slebrated Poudrette, warranted the 
iss A pest fc rtilize r for the price in this country. 
\ Ga TT lj Experience has shown that it has no equal for 
i i) 1} !i Corn, Cotton, Tobacco and Vegetables. - It 
a] or Y prevents worms from destroying the seeds, It 
RCO ripens the crop from two to three weeks 
Tr ear lie r, and adds from \ to ¥ to the yield. 
— eat Tt is of better quality and much finer 
r made heretofore. 
Price, $2.00 per Barrel—Cash. 

pany are also manufacturing Double Refined 

1 ", concentré uted and free from nearly 

1 extrane atter—samples of Which will be sent by 
mail on recei -cent mp. 
t is packed in new barrels and shipped without cxtra 
‘for package or cartage in New York City. 

Price for the double refines l Poudreite, 325 per Ton, 

The Company's F = =e rs’ Almanac, giving furtner particu. 
lars, baa be sent s7% iddressing 

HE LODI ul ANUFACTU RING ¢ OMPANY 7 

66 Corulanatst. JN. x. 


MELLER & SSE THDS 
STANDARD 
Super-Phosphate of Lime 


Is offered in thé ‘asstirance that it is the best, and most econ- 

omical Fertilizer in the market. 

The Jfanwfacturers introduce their Super-Phos- 
phate, wii! the guarantee that it is perfectly tree 
fron adulteration. 

The great superiority claimed over other Fertilizers in 
the market is: 

First, That itis manufactured chiefly from Pure Bone. 

8ECOND, That « guflicient quantity of acid has been used 
to convert the insoluble Bone into Super=Phosphate 
of Lime. . 

Tuomp, That the Bone being tnburned retains the 
Ammonia, and is 4 true Raw Bone Super- 
Phosphate. 

For Sale by 
WILLIAMS & TYLER, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 120 Broad-st.. NEW YORK. 
No. 6 Commercial-st.,. BOSTON, Mass, 


The American Stock Journal. 
Farmers’ and Stock Breeders’ Advertiser. 
A first class Monthly Journal, devot d to Farming and 

Stock Breeding.. Each’ number contains 86 large double 

column pages, illustrated with numerous eng ravings. 

Oi ily $1.00 avear. Specimen copies free. 
Address NLP. BOYER & CO., Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 

i) IRTH FOR THE MELANCHOLY! Gravities 

for the Gay! Fun, Fact and Sense six months for 25 
ets, Address | 


GET WELL AND KEEP WELL.—Read the 
Advertisement of Herald of Health, page 14% 
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wore ARCHITECTURE 
AND RURAL ART. 

176 Designs. $1, post-paid, 
Woodward’s 
COUNTRY HOMES. 
150 Designs, $1 50, post-paid, 
Manual of the House. 

126 Designs, $1 50, post-paid. 
Woodward's Record of Horticulture for 1866. 

Edited by A. §. Fuller, fully illustrated....$1.00, post-paid. 





Faller’s Forest Tree Culturist, 
A new work on the cuitivation and management of Forest 
Trees. Fully Iustrated...........ccccece $1.50, p aid. 


Husmann’s Grapes and Wine. 
A practical work on the Cultivation of the Native Grape 
and Manufacture of Wine, illustrated. ...$1.50, post-paid. 


Horticuiturist Almanac, 1867...19 cents, post-paid. 
GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, No. 37 Park-row, N. Y. 


$2 50. 


AGRICULTURE, 
NEWS AND LITERATURE. 





Peewee eens near eeeeeeereeeeercee eee erersesene 


: FOR THE FARM AND FIRESIDE. 


FOR YOU CAN GET BOTH THE 


| $2 50 |AMERICAN AG RICULTURIST | 


AND THE 


a WEAR, | yepgiy EVENING POST. 








FOR | YOU CAN GE? CLOTH THE : 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST : 
| $4 00 | pier : 


iA YEAR | SEMI-WEEKLY 
i i\RVENING POST. 


The two jourmals, one monthly, the other semi-aceekly or 
weekly, as the subscriber prefers, will furnish the different 
members of an intelligent family in the country with a fall 
supply of interesting reading matter on agricultural and 
horticultural subjects, und keep them fully intormed of all 
that occurs in the world of literature, art, science, politics, 
and what is spoken of and discussed in the great centres of 
civilization, 

CB Remit by Draft or Post-office Order to 

WH. C. BRYANT & CO., 
PUBLISUERS OF THE EVENING Post, 
$1 Nassau Street, New York, 
or, ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
PUBLISHERS OF THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
41 Park Row, New York. 


GET THE BEST 


TERS DIC 
UNABRIDGED 


WEW ILLUS TrRarED 


OVER 3000 FINE ENGRAVINGS. 
10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
A necessity to every intelligent family, student, teacher 

and professional man. What Library is ‘complete without 

the best English Dictionary ? 

“Superior, in most respects, to any other 5 nglish Diction- 
ary known to me.”—Hon. George P, Marsh. 

“ All young persons should have a standard Dictionary at 
their elbows. And while you are about it, GET THE BEST ; 
that Dictionary is Noau WEBSTER’s—the great work, una- 
bridged. If you are too poor, save the amount from off your 
back to put it into your head. ’—Phrenolog. Jour. 

“Every farmer should give his sons two or three square 
rods of ground, well prepared, with the avails of which they 
may buy it. Every mechanic should put a receiving box in 
some conspicuous place in the house to catch the stray pen- 
nies for the tike purpose, Lay it upon your table by the side 
of the Bible; it is a better expounder than many which 
claim to be expounders, It isa great labor saver; it ae 
saved us time enough in one year's use to pay for itself: and 
that must be deemed good property which Will clear itself 
once a year. If you haveany doubt‘about the precise mean- 
ing of the word clear, in ihe last sentence, look at Webster's 
nine definitions of the v. t."—Massachusetts Life Boat, 

In one vol, of i 310 dioyat Quarto Pages. 
Published by G. & C. RRIAM, Springield, Mass. 
SOLD BY ae parley RS 











MR. TOODLE’S ELEPHANT HUNT, Price 5 cents, 
DAY'S AMERICAN READY KECKONER, — ae cents, 
AMERICAN HOME COOK BOOK, P rice 30 cet 
MARTINE'S HAND Book OF ETI QU ETTE, Peles 50 cts, 
MARTINE'S SENSIB LETTER W RITER, Price 50 ota, 
All sent fr e of Fowtage By DICK & FITZGERALD, 18 


Ana-st., New 




















TO ADVURTISERS, 

Our readers will find the advertising columns of Tas 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE exceedingly interesting, representing as 
they do nearly all the branches of business. 

THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE’s circulation is steadily increasing 
and is greater than that of any other newspaper. 

Notwithstanding its large size, the pressure of news is so 
great that we are compelled to allow but a small space for 
Advertisements, This isa manifest advantage to all whose 
notices appear in Time WEEKLY TriBuNr, as they are con- 
spicuous and mostly read with as much interest as the news 

That it is the most economical medium for advertising is 
well known, and conclusively proved by those whose adver- 
tisements frequently or continuously appear in its columns. 

Circulating as it does among the thrifty, industrious body 
of the people, the Farmers, the Mechanics, the Merchants, 
the Manufacturers throughout the country, itis eagerly read 
by their wives, sons and daughters, so that it is reasonable to 
suppose each advertisement in it is read every week by at 
least half a million of the most intelligent portion of the 
community. 

The great advantage that must accrue to any one who 
akes this method of making known his wants, his mer- 
chandise or manufactures, it is very easy to understand but 
can hardly be overestimated, 

Every person having a farm for sale should advertise in 
Tuk TRIBUNE. Make the advertisement as short as possible, 
stating the advantages offered. Farmers wishing t® pur- 
chase farms can always find chances by inserting a short ad- 
vertisement in Tuk WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 

Implement Manufacturers and Seedsmen find Tur WrexK- 
LY TRIBUNE especially valuable as an advertising medium, 
circulating, as it does, mainly among the better farmers in 
all parts of the country, in eyery State and Territory. 

Terms for advertising in Tot WEEKLY TRIBUNE are $1.50 
per line for ordinary advertisements, and $2.00 per line for 
Items in the newscolumns, prefixed by the word “ Announce- 
ment.’ Nothing isinserted for less than $5.00, Cuts and 
Large Type charged double rates for space occupied. 

SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY. 
Address THE TRIBUNE, New York. 
UR SCHOOLDAY “VISITOR. 
A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


52 large double column pages every month. Some of 
the ABL EST AMERICAN WRITERS contribute regularly. 
* A most valuable aid in the canse of Juvenile education.” 

w York Tribune. “We take pleasure in commending 
it.’"—N. ¥. Independent, * One of the most attractive and 
che. apest periodicals published."—Phrenological Journal. 
“Variety enough to suit every shade of juveniie taste.”— 
Pittsburgh Commercial. “The most sprigutly and interest 
ing magazine for the young.”—Christian Standard, Cleve- 
land, O. “It has no equal to our knowledge.”—Rural Ne nn 
Yorker. “The music is worth the subscription price.”— 
Cunada Christian Advocate, 

ga Terms $1.25 a year. To clubs $1.00. Valnable pre- 
miums for clubs. Specimen numbers ten cents. Agents 
wanted in every school, and at every post-office in the United 
States. The attention of Teachers is partionlaaey Wetnet 
Address J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., Publishers, 424 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SCHOOLDAY DIALOGUES. 


A Book for the School, the Family, and the Literary 
Circle. 
Compiled by ALEXANDER CLARK, A. M., 
Editor of Our ScHOOLDAY VIsITOR. 


New Original Dialogues, Tableauxz, &o, 


The most entertaining and instructive book of Dialogues 
yet issued. 12mo. 352 pages, Price, post-paid, $1.50. A 
liberal discount to Agents. 


J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO0., Publishers, 
424 WALNUT ST., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE AMERICAN NATURALIST; 


A Popular, Illustrated, Monthly M: ~~ rae of Natural 
History.—Published by the Essex Institut 

Contents of Vol. I, No. 2.—April, 1867. TEE Moss-ANIMAL8, 
OR FRESH WATER PoLY ZOA, with a plate. By Alpheus 
Hyatt.—THE FERTILIZATION OF FLOWERING PLANTS. By Jd. 
x a othrock.—INSECTS AND THEIR ALLIES, with tilustrations. 

A.S. Packard, M. D.—Tux AMERICAN SILK WorM, with 

Fluatr ations. By L. Trouvelot. Continued. — THe Lanp 
SNAILS OF NEW ENGLAND, with illustrations. B, FE. 8. 
Morse. Continued —THE TARANTULA KILLERS OF TEXA8, 
with @ cut, By G. Lincecum, M, .D.—Revigws.—NaTURAL 
HstoRY MISCELLANY.—CORRESPONDENCE.—NATURAL HIs- 
TORY CALENDAR, Birds, Reptiles and insects.—REPORTS OF 
TUE MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES.—BOOKS RECEIVED 
AND GLOSSARY FOR THE NUMBER, 

TERMS: $3 per year. Clubs supplied at liberal rates. 
Single copies, 55 cents 

EDITORS: ALPuHEts 8, PackakD, Jr., in connection with 
Epwakp 8. Morse, ALPHEUS Hyarr, and FrepEeRIo W. 
PurnaM. Q@” For Prospec tus, etc., address 

A. S, PACKARD, Jr., Salem, Mass... 

The list of contributors embraces the best scientific talent 5 
in the country, ee Se 
200 Farms in Virgittixn For sale, 
Settlement of Exclusively Northern Farmers. 


Valley land, heavily timbered, well watered. Soil and 
climate unsurpassed for Grains and Fruits, ‘Title perfect, 
Price only fod Fama : 

y ive ye ars. 

Bend for Descriptire I GFALL, Hiiwane P. 0., 

Carroll Co,, Virginia. 


See Advertisement, ‘ALL NURSERIES IN 
ONE,” on page 152. Observe the low Prices. 
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(Business Notices $2.50 per Agate Line of Space.) 
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“The Immense Profi 


TEA TRADE. 


The Proprietors of “THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
COMPANY,” became fally convinced, several years ago, 
that the consumers of Tea and Coffee were paying too many 
and too large profits, on these articles of every day con- 
sumption, and therefore organized THe Great AMERICAN 
Tra Company, to do away, as far as possible, with these 
‘enormous drains upon the Consumers, and to supply them 
‘with these necessaries at the smallest possible price. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have 
been made inthe Tea trade, we will start with the Ameri- 
‘can houses, leaving Out of the account entirely the profits 
‘of the Cliinese factors. 

Ist.—The American House in China or Japan makes large 
profits on their sales or shipments—and some of the richest 
retired merchants in this country have made their immense 
fortunes through their houses in China. 

2d.—The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign 
exchange used in the purehase of Teas. 

$4.—The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in 
many cases. 

4th.—On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and the 
Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1,000 to 
2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

5th.—The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer 
in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent, 

6th.—The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale 
Grocer in jots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per 
cent, 

jth.—The Wholesale Grocer selis it to the Retail Dealer 
at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Sth -gThe Retailer sells it to the consumer for all the profit 
he can. get. 

When you have afided to these eight profits as many 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and 
add the original cest of the tea, it will be perceived what 
ahe consumer has to pay. And now we propose to show 
why we can sell so very much lower than small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and 
Awokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with 
she exception of a small commission paid for purchasing to 
our correspondents in China and Japan, one cartage, and 
asmall profit to ourselves—which, on our large sales, will 
amply pay us. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get 
mp a club. The answér is simply this: Let each person 
wishing to join inaclub,say how much tea or coffee he 
-wants, and select the kind and price from our Price List, as 
published in the paper or im ourcirenlars, Write the names, 
kinds, and amounts plainly on a list, and when the club is 
complete send it to us by mail, and we will put each party's 
goods in separate packages, and mark the name upon them, 
with the cost, s0 there need be ng confusion in their distri- 
bution—each party getting exactly what he orders, and no 
more, The cost of transportation the members of the club 
can divide equitably among themselves, 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 
drafts on New York, by Post-Office money orders, or by Ex- 
press, as ‘may suit the a of the club. Or, if the 
amount ordered exceeds Thirty dollara, we will, if desired, 
send the goods by Express, to “ collect on delivery.” 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely 
@pon getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from 
the Custom House Stores to our warehouses, 

“THE Company have selected the following kinds from 
their Stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of 
clubs. They are sold at Cargo Prices, the sgme as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the List of prices will 
show. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up the club, Our profits are small, but we 
svill be as liberal as we can afford. We send no compli- 
mentary package for clubs of less than $30. 

ll goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 


PRICE LIST: 


"YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 9c., $1, $1.10, best 
31.5 per pound. * 
GREEN TEAS, We, %c., Fi, $1.10, test $1.95 per 


pound, 
MIXED, 70c., Ne, %e., best $1 per pound. 
JAPAN, $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 
OGLONG (Black), 70¢.,:80e,, 80c., best $1 per pound 
IMPERIAL (Green), best $1.25 per pound, 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), %c., 9c. $1, 
$1.10, best $1.20 per pound. 
GUNPOWDER = (Green) 


P. S.—All towns, villages, or manufactories, where a large 
mumber of men are engaged, by CLUBBING together, can re- 
duce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about one-third by 
sending directly to the 

GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey-Street.. 
Post-Office Box, 5,643 New-York City. 

‘EH We call special notice to the fact that our Vesey 
Street Store is at Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, a Jarge 
double store. 


Sr 





eo”, 


$1.25, best $1.50 per ». 











From Moore's Rurat New Yorker. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 


0 —___ 

Eps. Rural New-Yorker:-—Seeing that the Great Amer- 
ican Tea Company advertise extensively in your columns, I 
thought it would not be improper to inquire of you con- 
cerning them,—whether they are sufliciently reliable for 
farmers to depend on them for their teas,—whether they 
have a large amount of capital in it, or not, &c, Or, is it 
one of the many humbugs with which our country is infest- 
ed now-a-days? Please answer through the Rvura., and you 
will greatly oblige many of its constant readers.—M. W., 
West Liberty, lowa, Dec., 1806, 

REMARKS.—The above inquiry was received some weeks 
ago, and although we were confident the Company alluded 
to was reliable, we wished to “ make assurance doubly sure,” 
and therefore wrote to an intelligent friend in New York 
city for information on the subject, inclosing the note of 
M. W. To our letter of inquiry we have received substan- 
tially this reply :—“ I am confident the Great American Tea 
Company is ‘ reliable’ in every sense of the word. The 
Company has, I believe, eight lapge stores in this city and 
srooklyn. It sells, probably, one-third of all the tea import- 
ed in New York. In furnishing farmers by the club system, 
every pound of tea is warranted to give satisfaction, or 
money returned. Satisfaction is always given, so far as it 
would appear from the testimony of the subscribers to the 
religious papers of this and other cities, and the Company is 
indorsed and recommended by the editors of the same pa- 
pers, and other influential journals. I learn that nearly filty 
persons, from the offices of these papers, are buying con- 
stantly of the Company, and you know printers and editors 
are not likely to patronize humbugs. If any person is fear- 
ful that he will not be treated fairly by the Company, let 
him write to any one of the thousands of persons whose 
names have been published as its customers, I have taken 
time to find out that the statements here made are correct.” 


In confirmatiun of the statement of our correspondent, we 
will only add that several prominent religious and other 
journals of New York strongly indorse and commend the 
Great American Tea Company, and that, though we have 
advertised it for months, we have never received a com- 
plaint from any of the large number of RuRaL readets who 
must be its customers. We therefore feel like commending 
the Company as eminently reliable and worthy of confidence. 


On page 150 of the Agriculturist, the Company publish 
their mode of doing business, and other matters interesting 
to consumers of Teas and Coffees, It is worthy of perusal. 


COAL. 
The subscriber respectfully informs 


the ensui , that he persce 
orders, free of dharge, for all e best kinds of 


AMERICAN OR FOREIGN COAL, 


on the market, to suit the various purposes they are designed 
for, at the lowest wholpeate Per aG _ 

Purchases made at the PUBLIC AUCTION SALES on a 
small commission. 


GEO. W. PECK, Broker, 
110 Wall-street, New York. 


A NEW GRAPE. 
SALEM. — 


The subscriber now offers for sale for the firsttime the 
above grape, named SALEM from the place of its origin. It 
is a variety considered not only superior to any of the former 
well-known numbers, but also to any hardy grape at present 
before the public, combining, as nearly as possible, every 
quality desired in an out-door grape; being one of the hardl- 
est, healthiest and most vigorous of vines, and producing 
enormous crops of beautiful and high-flavored it. 

Like the other well-known kinds, Nos. 4 and-15, this is a 
hybrid between the nativeand Black ers ; bnneh large 
and compact; berry large as Hamburg, of a light chestnut 
or Catawba color, thin-skinned, perfectly free from hard 
pulp, very sweet and sprightly, with a most exquisite aro- 
matic flavor, not equalled by any other out-door «—~ for 
wine or. table; as early as Delaware or Hartford, having 
never failed to ripen in the most unfavorable season for the 
past six years. - x 

Taking all its qualities into consideration, earliness, hardi- 
ness, and great vigor of vine, size and qnality of fruit, it is 
pronounced by a tew of the best judges who have tried it 
to have no equal among all the numervus varieties now be- 
fore the public; and I can, with confidence, recommend it 
as the best of all my collection, and now offer it for the first 

E. 8. ROGERS 








time, Salem, lon, 
NOTICE. a a 
The would h te ve 
gptire stock of Vines gud W Awenia, Ditches eke 
Amenia Vin tone hereafter beak! 
ROGERS. 


- 
N. Y to whom all orders for the same 

Salem, Mass., March 2, 1867. 

The undersigned will dispose of a few layers of the Salem, 
with two eyes, >, 5 each, and next autumn be prepared to 
supply One Year Old Vines in goer. 

TRe demand for this valuable Grape will be large, it is 
therefore advisable for those who wish to secure them to ap- 
ply early. J.L.W G, 

Amenia Vineya 
- Amenia, Dutchess County, N. Y. 


ISSOURI REAL ESTATE for sale or Exchange 
for property in or near New York city. Address J. M: 
COVINGTON, Office of the Scientific American, 37 Park 
Row, New York. 
@PRING VETCHES—For sale b 
D SAMUEL T. THORBURN, Seedsman 
46 Hudson-street, Albany, N. x. 








Price $5.00 per bushel ; 30 cents per quart. 


PEACH TREES.—Fine Trees of the best sorts, 
$120 per 1000. PARSONS & CO., Flushing, N. Y. 





wan Coal : 
attends’ to filling . 





IONA VINES. — 


All who have read our article, published as advertisement 
in the three last numbers of the Agriculturist, have had 
reason to see that the Iona Grape must soon supersede all 
others for all purposes, Like the famous Pinot of France 
and Germany, it gives good results wherever any good grape 
will thrive, and, like that, it combines all of the excellent 
qualities to be found in the best grapes of any country. In 
size and productiveness it is entirely unlike the Pinot. That 
issmall and unproductive, and does not permit of that 
generous treatment generally designated as “high culture,”* 
by which its productiveness might be increased. 

The Iona is large and extremely productive ; and although 
thriving under the most moderate culture, is as well able to 
bear generous treatment, with the best results, as the Dela- 
ware, This has been fully shown by extensive trial in all 
partsofthe country. <A full statement of its unequaled wine- 
producing qualities would require an extended essay. No 
grape butthe Delaware can stand one moment in comparison 
with it, and that falls far below it. This is fully admitted by 
every wine-maker who has taken pains to become informed 
on the subject. Excellent wine, like that whiel brings 
seventy-five dollars. per dozen at wholesale, can be made 
from it in every family that will provide the grapes, 

Under the prescribed conditions of treatment, which sre 
plain and simple, and just those that all grapes require, it is 
the most constant in the production of thoroughly ripened 
crops of any grape in cultivation, and has oftg@p attained full 
success by the side of Concords that have failed. It ripens 
as early as Delaware, ard earlier than Concord, 

The plants that I offer for gardens are better and cheaper, 
probably, than will again be offered. Their quality 1s unap- 
proachable by any in market, and the quality of my vineyard 
vines, and their prices, are such that few who see them fail 
to purchase, 

There can not be a more opportune time than the present 
for the purchase of vines, and the vine to plant is the Iona. 
If those offered at trebly reduced prices are good vines, buy 
them at once; the country has need immediately of one 
huudred times as many as are now for sale, to banish false 
wines, and introduce true wines in their place. 

But to learn whether mine are not the cheapest in the 
market, send for samples, or call and examine my stock, I 
promise to make yery advantageous trades; and hearly all” 
who have called, atter thorough examination elsewhere, have 
practically admitted it by making large purchases, My 
largest sales have been to persons who have looked in vain 
Jor vines of satisfactory quality at “reduced rates." 

Send twocents for pamphlet and price tist, 
with inducements to clubs, and engravings of_ 
Iona and Israeclla. Manual of the Vine sent 

‘fer 50 cents. ‘ 
Cc. W. GRANT, 


Iona, near Peekskill, N. Y. 


FROM HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


~ 


BROOKLYN, Feb. 7, 1867. 





W. L. Brapiey, Boston: 

Dear Sir: I tried several barrels of your XL Super- 
phosphate of Lime during the season of 1866, on my farm at 

eekskill. The soil is a pare / loam, on a clay and gravel 
subsoil. I found it to be excellent upon all garden vegeta- 
bles, peas, beets, lettuce, cabbages, &c. 

The onions, of which I raised several acres, were so much 
influenced by it, that the difference between those which had 
received your Phosphate and those on which I had used 
another favorite brand was distinguishable at a long dis- 
tance off. I used it upon grass with very satisfactory results. 

My foreman, T. J. ‘Turner, who more particularly noticed 
the detailed effects, speaks very highly of it. ; 

If its quality is faithtully kept up fo the standard, it can 
rot but satisfy every reasonable expectation, 

HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

Manufactured by W. L. BRADLEY, Boston, and sold by 

all Dealers. 


McCLEES, LEFFERTS & Co., 


100 Beekman Street, N. Y-, 
Manufacturers of Galvanized, Best Charcoal, 
Best Refined and Common Shect Iron. 
Iron Wire of all descriptions, made of the Best Ree 
fined Charcoal Iron. 
GALVANIZED WIRE 
For Fenees, Grape Trellis, Clothes Line, and. 


Gafder purposes. 
GALVANIZED STAPLES. 


THE IAN. ._. 
This fs a large, WA Le” MONTHLY religious and 
family Parser, containi mons, tracts, tales, sketches, 
oetry, Music, pictures, ef¢,, suited to.oLD and yYouna. 
Panes Print, good paper, nO controversy, sectarianism, 
politics, puffing, pills, or patent medicines. A health 
family sheet. ONLY Crs, a YEAR. THEN CoPiks FOR $5. 
THREE SPECIMENS sent for 30CtTs, Also, 100 new, stirring, 
practical traets for $1, post-paid. Address all orders to H. 
. HASTINGS, ScrrpTURAL TracT Repository, No. 19 
Lindall st., Boston, Mass. ° 


AGENTS wanted for Russ patent 
scissors sharpener, and Russ’ patent 
knife sharpener—articles wanted in 
every family. Samples sent by 
mail for 50 cents each. Address 
EYMOUR, 

18 Gold-st., New York, < 
GE. & F.W. WOODWARD, No. 37 Park Row, 
N.¥, See advertisement of Books on page 159, 




















